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BOOK 11. 

TRANSACTieNS DURING TUB CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF TERRA AUSTRALIS, 

FROM THE TIME OJf LEAVING PORT JACKSON TO THE RETURN 

TO THAT PORT. 

CHAPTER I. 

/ 

Departure from Poi^t Jackson, with the Lady Nelson. Examination (f 
various parts of tkE^t Coast, from thence to Sandy Cape. Break-sea 
. Spit. Anchorage in Hervey’s Bay, where the Lady Nelson joins after 
a separation. Some account of the inhabitants. Variations of the com- 
pass. Run to Bustard Bay. Port Curtis discovered, and examined. 

Some account of the surrounding country. Arrival in Keppel Bay, and 
examination of its branches, One'bf which leads into Port Curtis. Some 
account of the natives, and- of the country round Keppel Bay. Astrono- 
mical and nautical observations. 

Lieutenant John Murray, cfcr&diander of the brig Lady Nelson, isw. 
having received orders to put. himself uhder my command, I gave ihu^aa. 
him a small code of signals, and directed^ him, in case of separation, 
to repair to Hervey’s Bay ;* which he was ^o enter by a passage said 
VOL. 'll. B 
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A VOYAGE TO lEast Coast, 

to have been found by the south-spa whalers, between Sandy Cape 
and Break-sea Spit; In the morning of July ^2, we sailed out of 
Port Jackson together ; and the breeze being fair and fresh, ran 
rapidly to the northward, keeping at a little ‘distance from the coast. 

' At eleven o’clock, the south head of Broken Bay bofe'W. by 
N. three leagues ; and Mr. Westall then made a skptch of the 
entrance, with that of the Hawkesbui’y Ri\fer, which falls , into it. 
The colonists have called this place Broken Bay, but it is not what 
was so named by captain Cook; for he says it lies in latitude ^49' 
( Hawkesworth III; 103 ), wherear the southernmpst point of entrance 
is not further than 33“ 34' south. There is, in captain Cook's latitude, 
a very small opening, and the hills behind it answer to his description 
of “ some broken land that deemed t6 form sl bay,” when seen at 
four leagues, the distance he was off; but in reality, there is nothing 
more than a shallow lagoon in that place. In consequence of this 
difference in position. Cape Three-points hay, been sought three or 
four leagues to the north of Broken Bay ; whereas it is the north 
head of the entrance into the bay itself which was so named, and it. 
corresponds both in situation a'nd appearancb. 

At noon, the south-eastern bluff of Cap^Three-points bore S. 

t I 

64* W., seven or eight miles, and was found to lie in 33* 39^' south 
and 151* 23 j' east. In steering northward along the coast, at from 
six to two miles distance, we passed two rocky islets lying under 
the high shore ; and at sunset. Coal Island, in the entrance of Port 
Hunter, bore N. g° W,, five or six miles. This port was discovered 
in 1797 by the late captain John Shortland, and lies in 32'* 56' south, 
longitude 151“ 43' east. 

We passed Port Stephens a little before midnight ; and the 
breeze being fresh at W. by S,, the Lady Nelson was left astern; 
and we lay to for an houl*. next nJolning, to wait her coming up. 
The land was then scarcely visible, but a north course brought us in 
with the Three Brothers; and at four ih' the afternoon, they bore 
from S. 56“ to 6 ^ W., the (learest land being a low, but steep point. 
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distant four or five miles in the first direction. The Three Brothers isos, 
lie from one to five miles behind the shore, fit tl\e eastern extremity Fr% ss. 
of a range of high land, .coming out of the interior country. The 
northernmost hill is the broadest, most elevated, and nearest to jthe 
water«idp ; and being ^visible fifty miles from a ship’s deck, i^ an 
excellent landmark foa vessels passing along. the coast; its latitude 
is 31* 43' south, and longitude 158° 45' east. 

To the northward of the Three Brothers there is four leagues 
of low, and 'mostly sandy shore ; and after Jiassing it, we e up 
with a projection, whose top is cojnposed of smdjl, irregular-Shaped 
hummocks, the northernmost *of thenl being a rocky lump of a 
sugar-lpaf form ; further on, the land falls back into a shallow biglit, 
with rocks in it standing above water.* When abreast of the projec- 
tion, which was called Tacking PoinU the night was closing in, and 
we stood off shore, intending to make the same part next morning ; 
for some of this coast had been passed in the dark by captain Cook, 
and might therefore contain openings. 

At daybreak,of the 84th, Tacking Point was distant three miles, Saturday 24. 
and the breeze fresh af S. W. by W*. with fine weather. Our little 
consort J)eing out (Jl?^lght, we stoo 3 ap hour ^0 the southward ; and 
not seeing her in fhat direction, bore away along.the coast until nodh, 
when oupsituation Ws as under: 

Latitude observed - 30* 581' 

Longitude by time-keepers - - 153 63 

Northern Brother, dist. 48 miles, bore - S. 23 W. 

Smoky Cape, distant 3 or 4 miles, N. 41® to 30 W. 

Northern extreme of the fend, - N. 5 W, 

• The coast from Tacking Point to Smoky Cape is generally 
low and sandy ; but its uniformity is broken at intervals by .rocky 
points, which fir<st appear lik| Inlands. Behind them the land is low, 
but quickly rises to hills of a moderate height ; and these being well 
covered with wood, the cofintry had a pleasant appearance. Smoky 
Capc! was found to answer the desoriiVion iriven of it bv rantain 
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1802. Cook ; its itjentre Kes in 30* 5^ south, and 133* 4' east. The three 
hummocks upon it stand on so many projecting parts ; and at half a 
mile from the southernmost lie two roq)cs, and a third two miles 
further south, which were not before noticed. On the north side of 
Smoky Cape, the coast falls back four or five nliileS to the westwird, 

C C 9 ^ 

forming a bight in the low land, where there may probably be a 
shallow inlet*; it afterwards resumed a nortiem^direction, and con- 
sisted as before of sandy beaches and stony points. 

pur consort was not yet in sight; but we kept-on until five 
in the evening, wh^n the nearest land was two milqs off, and the 
northern hummock on Smoky Cape bore S. 4* W. nine leagues. I 
had before seen the coast further northward, as far as *9® ^0' ; and 
having therefore no inducement to lose a night’s run for its exami- 
nation, we steered onward, passing without sid.e of the Solitary Isles. 

Sunday 25. At three in the morning, hove to until day-light ; and at ei^ht o’clock 
made the south head of a bay discovered in. the Norfolk (Introd. 
p. cxciv), and named Shoal Bay. One of the marks for finding 
this small place is a peaked hummock on the low land, thirteen 
miles distant ; and it was now^et over the south head of the bay at 
S. 20* W.* In steering, nortliward close alonj^'^'fe^ coast, we passed 
two small reefs, and the water shoaled to lo fathoms ; they lie two 
miles off the land, and there did not seem‘ to be any .safe pas- 
sage within them. Our latitude at noon was 29* 4', and longitude 
by time keepers 153* 31' ; the shore was three miles olF, but until we 
came up with Cape Byron at five in the evening, there was no pro- 
jection worthy of being particularly notiqed. From Shoal Bay to 
Cape B3n*on is fifty miles, where the coast, with the exception of two 
or ^hree rocky heads, is mostly low and sandy ; and the soundings, 
at from two to four mifes off, vary between 10 and 3» fathoms, on a 
sandy bottom. A few miles back th^'^nd rises tp lulls of moderate 
elevation, which were poorly covered with wood in the southern 
part, but towards the cape had a more fertile appearance. 

Cape Byron is a small steep head, projecting about two miloa 
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from the low land, and in coming along ,the coast makes like an isoi. 
island ; its latitude is aS* 38', and longitude 153* 37', or 7' east of sund^ 28. 
the situation assigned to it by captain Cook. TKere are thjree rocks 
on its north side ; and an the direction of N.’ ,57'^ W., eight or nine 
leagu<is from it, i^ thi |)eaked top of a mass' of mountains, named by 
its discoverer Mount gaming; whose elevation is abqpt 3300 feet, 
and exceeds that of Moint Droinedary, or any other land I hpve seen 
upon this East Coast. To Mr. Westall's sketch of thi^ remykable 
peak it may he added, that the surrounding hills were well clvored view s.i 
with wood, whose foliage annouiiped a soil raoi^ fertile than usual 
so near the sea side. 

The sun was near setting at the time Cape Byron bore west, 
three or four miles ; and tlie coast from thence to Point Look-out 
having been seen by gaptain Cook, Mje steered off in order to avoid 
falling in'with the reefs of Point Danger in the night. At eleven, 
hauled more in for the land ; and at eightnext day. Mount Warning Mo..ua, «v. 
was set at S. 25* W., twenty leagues. On coming in with Point Look- 
j3Ut, I took observations for the latitude and longitude, which fixed 
it in 27* * 7 ' south, and 153* 31' east. • She latitude is the same as it 
had been made in^fie Norfolk, (Intrpd. p. cxcv), but is 19' south, 
and 3' west of tile situation given in captain Cook’s chart. Tfie 
bearings of the land at noon were, 

Point Look-out, distant 3 leagues, • - S. 9“ W. 

Moreton entrance to Glass-house Bay, S. 55 W, 

Cape Moreton, distant six leagues, - N. 18 W. 

•A strange vessel seen, to the southward, had induced me to 
carry little sail all the morning ; it was now perceived not to be the 
Lady Nelson, but probably one of the tvuo whalers known to be 
fishing off the coast; we therefore made sail for Cape Morgton, and 
came up with it aj four o'clocljt.^ I was much surprised to see a small, 
but dangerous reef lying between four .and five miles off this cape 
to the north-east, which Had not been noticed in the Norfolk; in 
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1803 . entering Gl'ass-house Bay I had then hauled close round Cape More- 

Monday 26. ton at dusk in the. evening, and in coming out ^ had passed too far 
westward to obsc^rve it. The longitude of Cape Moreton was now 
fixed by the time keepers at 153“ s 6 j' east, differing only 1^' from 
the lunar observations before taken in the Norfolk ; when itg'Iatitude 
had been settled at 27* Oj isouth. 

(AUas, After passing the dangerous reeC we Peered northward until 

Tuesda^2r. ’P fTioming I and then hove to until daylight, for the pur- 

pose of examining the land about Double-island Poirtt and .Wide 
Bay, which did not/appear to have been well distinguished by cap- 
tain Cook. At seven o'clock the point bore N. a* W., six leagues, 
and the shore abreast, a beach with sandy hills behind it, was dis- 
tant six miles. Between the S. 63® W.*and a low bluff head bear- 
ing S. 32* W., was a bight in the coast where the sand hills .seemed 
to terminate ; for the back land further south was high and rocky 
with small peaks on the top, similar to the ridge behind the Glass 
Houses, of which it is probably a continuation. 

At half past nine we hauled close round Double-island Point, 
within a rock lying betweengjjpe and two miles to the N. N. E., hav- 
ing 7 fathoms for the least water. The poi^, answered , captain 
§ ^ 

Cook's description : it is a steep head, at the extremity of a neck of 

land which runs out two miles from the main, and lies in 25" 56' south, 
and 153* 1 3' east. On the north side^of the point the coast falls back 
to‘ the westward, and presents a steep shore of white sand ; but jn 
curving round Wide Bay the sandy land becomes very low, and a 
small opening was seen in it, leading tp. a* piece of water like a la- 
goon ; but the shoals which lie off the entrance render it difficult of 
access, if indeed there be ,a passage for any thing larger than boats. 
Had the !Udy Nelson been with me, I should have attempted to get 
her into the lagoon, having previousl| f?ntertained a* conjecture that 
the head of Hervey's Bay might communicate with Wide Bay ; 
but the apprehension that lieutenant Murray would arrive at the 
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first rendezvous, and proceed to the next before we‘ could join ism. 
him, deterred me {rom attempting it with die Investigator or with Xueiday «r. 
boats. 

Upon the qor^h’side of the opening 'there was a number of 
Indiarf^,' fifty as reported, looking at the ship, and near Double- 
island Point ten other! Tiad been seen, iiAplying a more numerous 
population than is usum to the. southward. I inferred from hence, 
that the piece of water at the head of Wide Bay was mctenslve and 
shallow; for in such places the natives draw much subsistence from 
the fish which therp abound, and are more easily ^aught than in deep 
water. So far.as could be seen from the mast head at three or four 
miles oIF, the water extended about five miles westward, to the feet 
of some hills covered with srflall wood. Its extent north and south 
could not be distinguished, and it seemed probable that one, and 
perhaps two streams fall into it ; for there were many large medusas 
floating at the entrance, such as are usually found near the mouths 
of rivers in this country. 

« We passed the shoals of Wide Bay in from la to 5 fathoms 
water ; and steered northward at the (|||£ance of six, and from that 
to two miles off'thfe'share, until dark.* Captain Cook describes this 
part of the coast as moderately high and very barren ; there being 
great patches of moveable sand many acres in extent, through which 
appeared in some places the green tops of trees half buried, and in 
others the naked trunks of such as the sand had destroyed. We 
sailed some miles nearer to it than the Endeavour had done, and 
saw extensive, bare patchies jn many parts ; but nothing to indicate 
the sands being moveable ; and in general, there were shrubs, 
bushes, and some trees scattered over the hills in front of the sea. 

Nothing however can well be ynagjned more barren than tljis.penin- 
sula ; but the smojccs whicH arose froifi many parts, corroborated 
the remark made upon the^ population about Wide Bay ; and be- 
spoke that fresh water iv4s not scarce in this sandy country.^ 

Our course at night was directe\f by the fires on the shore. 
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1802. and the wind being moderate from the south-westward, it was con- 
tinued until ten o'clock'; after which we stood (OfF and cm till day- 
Wednes. 28. light, and then had Indian Head bearing *S. 54* W. one mile and a 
half. This head was named by captain 'Qoolf, from the gyeat 
number ofindians assembled there in 1770. Mr. Westall’s'sketchof 
(Atlas steered close along the shorj foj SandyrCape, will 

Plate XVIII. show that the same sterility prevailed. Here as in the southern part 
View 4.) peninsula ; and it continued to the northern extremity. 

* At eleven o’clock we reached Sandy Cape, and tHe master was 
sent a-head to souiid in a small 'passage through Bl^eak-sea Spit. 
The ship followed under easy sail, until we got into g fathoms ; and 
the master not making the signal for any deeper water, I tacked 
and called the boat on board.' The channel appeared to go quite 
through the Spit, into Hervey'^s Bay; but as "there were,, in many 
parts, not more than 9 fathoms, it can be passed only by small ves- 
sels. At noon. 


Sandy Cape, distant 2 miles, bore - S. 64* to 80“ W. 

Indian Head, distant 7 leagues, - . ' S. 19 £. ' 

Our observations fixed S^' ^pe in 94® 4^^outh, and 153® 16' 
east, being 3' north, ahd 7' east of the position Assigned, to it by 
captain Cook. . 

At one o'clock we ste^d northward, close to the edge of 
Break-sea Spit, searching for a passage through it into Hervey's 
Bay. There were many small winding channels amongst the 
breakers, and a larger being perceived at three, the boat was sent to 
make an exaimnation ; in the mean time, ‘the wind having shifted to 
north-west and become very light,' we dropped the stream ’anchor 
two miles from the Spit, in 11 fathoms, fine grey-sand. The channel 
where the boat was sounding, and out of which a tide came of more 
than one mile an hour, bore^W. by N. 4 N., and .Safidy Cape S. 94®. 
to 41°, W., about three leagues. 

£ipon after sunset the^ master returned, and reported the 
channel to be nearly a mile* and a half wide, and that it went quite 
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through to the bayj but it did not generally contain tnore than laos. 
fourteen feet water, and was therefore im|)assable for the Inves- wJ^! es. 
tigator. The bottom of this, and of the former small channel, as also 
the shoaler bank^ of tKe Spit, were of coral, 'mixed with coral saaid. 

•At three in the morning, on a breeze springing up at S. W. by Thuw. 29. 
S., we stretched south-eastward; and a vessel- having been observed 
over night off Indian Head, .this tack was prolonged ti]! seven 
o’clock ; when seeing nothing of her, we stood back for the Spit, 
and coasted close along its east side as before, ‘in from 10 to 5 fathoms 
water. At forty minutes after noon we passed over the tail *of the 
Spit, in latitude 84*34'; the water then deepening suddenly from 6 
and 7, to 38 fathoms, and the white patches on Sandy Gape bearing 
S, 8* E. In standing N. W. by W. we crossed a bank in 1 1 fathoms, 
and on tacking, passed another part of it with only 5 ; the water upon 
it was not discoloured, nor had it been observed either by captain 
Cook, or by me in the Norfolk ; it lies about 6 miles W. N. W. from 
the end of Break'Sea Spit 

® The first rendezvous appdnted for lieutenant Murray, was the 
anchorage near Sand^ Cape ; but thfe wind being unfavourable, we 
did not reach it till four on the following afternoon ; at which time Friday sa 
the anchor was dropped in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, with the outer 
extremity of the cape bearing S. 79° E., and the nearest part distant 
two miles. A vessel was seen on the outside of the Spit, whicli 
proved to be the Lady Nelson; and the master being sent with* a 
boat to assist her through the passage, she anchored near us at 
sunset, and lieutenant Murray came on board. The account he gave 
of his Reparation, and the delay fn arriving at the rendezvous, con- 
vinced me both of the Lady Nelson being an indifferent vessel, and of 
the truth of an observation before ipade upon the currents : ^that they 
run much stronger to the sodthward at the distance of six,1lnd from 
that to twenty leagues off t{ie coast, than they do close in with the 
shore. Mr. Murray not being much accustomed to make free with 
the land, had kept it barely within sight, and had been much retarded. 

VOL. n. C 
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1808. In order to give the botanists an opportunity of examining the 

Fr^^o. productions of Sandy Cape, I determined to remain here a day ; and 
some natives being seen upon the beach, a boat was sent to com- 
mence an acquaintance with them ; they howeiier retired, and suffered 
Saturday 31. Mr. Brown to botanise without disturbance. Next morning thfe brig 
anchored within a quarter of a mile of the short, to cover Qpr landing 
parties ; ^nd the armed boats being mobred at grapnels, out of the 
reach of the natives, we separated into three divisions. The natura- 
list's party, consisting of six persons, walked along the shore towards 
the upper part of the bay ; Mr. Murray and his people went to cut 
wood for fuel ; and the party with me, also of six persons, including 
my native friend Bongane, ‘went towards the extremity of Sandy Cape. 
Several Indians with branches' of trees' in their hands, were there 
collected ; and whilst they retreated themselves, were waving to us 
to go back. Bongaree stripped off his clothes and laid aside his 
spear, as inducements for them to wait for him ; but finding they 
did not understand his language, the poor fellow, in the simplicity 
of his heart, addressed them in broken English, hoping to succeed' 
better. At l«*gth they suffered him to come up, and by degrees our 
whole party joined ; arid after receiving some presents, twenty of 
them returned with us to the boats, and were feasted upon the 
blubber of two porpoises, which had been brought on shore pur- 
posely for them. At two o’clock the naturalists returned, bringing 
some of the scoop nets used by the natives in catching fish ; and we 
then quitted our new friends, after presenting them with hatchets 
and other testimonials of our satisfaction. • • 

These people go entirely nakfed, and otherwise much resemble 
the inhabitants of Port Jackson in personal appearance ; but rtiey 
were more fleshy ,Koerhaps from being able to obtain a better supply 
of food with the scoop nets, which are hot known on the southern 
parts of the coast. I noticed in most of them a hard tumour on the 
outer knuckle of the wrist, which, if we understood %m aright, 
was caused by the stretcher of the scoop coming in contact with this 
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part in the act of throwing the net. Our native did not, understand 
a word of their language, nor did they seem to ^now the use of his Saturday si 
wmerah or throwing stick ; for one of them beirfg invited to imitate 
Bongaree, who lanced u spear with it very dextefously and to a gjeat 
distance: he, in the most awkward manner, threw both womerah and 
spear together. Nothiig like a canoe was seen amongst these people ; 
but they must ha^e s()ime means of passing over the water to short 
distances, since 1 found, in 1799, that Curlew Islet, near the head of 
this bay, had- been visited. * , 

A species of pandanus befo];e found at Glass-house and Shoal 
Bays, grows in abundance upon Sandy Cape ; ahd notwithstanding 
the extreme sterility of the soil, the sand hills were mostly covered 
with bushes, and the vallies contained trees of the casuarina and 
eucalyptus. There w§s fresh water in a pool near the shore, and as 
a ship m*ay lie within half a mile, both wood and water might be 
procured here without great difficulty ; but I doubt if the water would 
not altogether fail in the dry season. 

A tolerably regular tide set past the ship, N. N. E. and S. S. W. , 
nearly one mile an hour ; and it appeared by the shore to be high 
water about eight houh qfter the moon’s, passage, and the common rise 
to be between sH and seven feet. . * 

No ‘mention has been made of the variation of the compass 
‘since l^aving,Port Jackson, A gradual, diminution seems to take 
place from Twofold Bay, near the southern extremity of this 
coast, to Sandy Cape ; as will appear from the followingobservations. 


37 " 4^ Azim., one compass, on shore, - - 9* 99' E. 

33^58 , ^ ,* - - 8 51 

•51 36 , ^ , head north, - - 9 8 

3032 ; three comp.i-^ , - - 8.42 

26 10 - — i-,*onecomp.{head N.’by W. 8» 40', corr. 8 7 

25 oAmpl., — N.W.byN.9 39, - 8 9 

*4 43 » — , — S.E.iS.633, - 8.14 
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1802. The Htt nearly north, antf excfept Sandy Cape, appwrs to be 
SatHi^*ii. mostly df iTree storie, wlWdi I havi^ ^ ibnnd to produde any effect 
upon the needle ; &nd wh^ is rema^ibfe, Im comparing my obser* 
vadons with those 'of <captam Cook, it appeared &xa.t little or no 
ch^e had taken place in the variation, dunng thiny-two yeans ;'for 
wherever ouy observations were taken with |he ships h^ds in the 
same direction, there the same variation was ol^un^d to aTew minutes. 

Within Break'Sea Spit, an amplitude gave the variation 
whpn corrected, y* *5' •east ; and ’one taken at the anchorage near 
Sandy Cape, but uncorrected, the direction of the shipjs head being 
unknown, f 57' east. There is little doubt that oh bringing the land 
to the eastward of the ship, the variation was diminished .at least 
half a degree : the stone of Saiidy Cape is granitic. 

August In the morning of August i, the wind was from the south- 

sunday 1. and wd'iteered across Hervey’s Bay, towards a sloping hum- 

mock on die we^ ride, where my examination in the Norfolk had 
terminated; The soundings increased from 7, gradually to 18 
fathoms, and afterwards decreased till half past four in the after-, 
noon ; when the sloping hummock bore S. s” £. eight miles, and we 
had no more than gj'fathoms near some dry banks and breakers, 
which extend out three miles f- m two shallow iiflets in the coast. 
At dusk the anchor was let go in 6^ fathoms, mud and sand ; the 
shallow inlets to the south being distant 6 miles, and the sloping 
hummock bearing S. 17* E. In captain Cook's chart, the width of 
Hervey's Bay is fifty-nine miles, which had appeared to me too great 
when here in the Norfolk ; and I now made the distance, from the 
north-west extremity of Sandy Cape to a loW point-running out from 
the hummock, to be for^ three miles by the time keepers. Such 
errors as this are almost unavoidable without the aid of these in- 
struments, when sailing either along a coast which Jies nearly 
on the same parallel, or where no land is in sight to correct the 
longptude by bearings. From Port Jackson to Sandy Cape, captain 
Cook's positions had been found to difier from mine, nOt more than 
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from 10' ea$t to 7' wost ; which must be ooi)«c|e^ a great degreoof isos 
accuracy, ronsickuingthe expeditious manner m ^^hidi he suled along jJSy i. 
the coast, and that’there were no time keeifers on board the Endea- 
vour; but from San^ Cape northward, where the direcdon of the 
coast has a good deal of westing in it, greater differences began to 
show themselves. 

' There was* a little ti 4 e running past the ship in the first part 
of the night from N. N. W., which appeared to be the floo*d setting 
into Hervey’s Bay. At daybreak we pursued our codrse along the Monday 
shore, at the^ distance of four or nve miles, in soundings between 5 
and g fathoms. The coast was low, but not sandy ; and behind it 
was a range of hills extending north-westward, and like the flat 
country, was not ill clothed, with wood. There was no remarkable 
projection till we came to the south head of Bustard Bay; and the 
night being then athand»jve ran in and anchored on a sandy bottom, 
in 4^ fathpmsj nofg'ly In Jthe same spot where the Endeayour^ had 
lain thirtyf-two.jT^I^ , 

The rocky lanuth h^ ^ Bustard Bay, from the survey be- 
tween the prece^g and following.noons, should lie in ,84® 9' south, 
and the time keepers placed it in* 151* 5«' ^ast; or 5' south and 10' 
eas-t of c ptain Cook's situation ; nor did the form of the Bay cor- 
respond .to his chart.* The variation observed a few miles from the 
anchorage, was 8* ao' east, with the ship’s head N. W. by N., or 6® 

58' reduced to the meridian ; nearly as had been found in the mqrn- 
ing, wh«n it was 6*56' corrected. "'I'his is a full degree less than it 
was on the east side of Sandy Cape, and captain Cook's observations 
show, a still greater diminution. 

At daylight we proceeded along the coast ; but the wmd being Tueiday a. 
very light, wei nc more than abreast of the north head of Bustard 

* The klitude S' .was observed on board the’Endeavour, at anchor here ; by whom 
is uncertain, but it was not by captain Cook at Mr. Gre^n. In the Asirommkti Obser- 
votioiu of the voyage, p. 134, Sfr. Wsles, in deducing the position of BustaM Bay, takes 
■0 notice of tim observatkui^ acid omits the ktitude. 
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Bay at n(Mn ; and the ship being drifted by the tide toward some 
I, rocks lying off the head, a boat went to sound amongst them for a 
passage ; in the mean time an air sprung up at north ; and having 
got jthe sliip's head to the eastward, we stretched off from the rocks. 
This north head lies in latitude 34° o', as laid down by captain Cobk, 
and hears from the south head N. 44“ W., twelve miles ; it is mode- 
rately high, and behind it is a mass of hummofcky, bamn hills, 
which extend far to the* westward. A reef lies out as far as two 
miles from the north head ; but within the outer rock above water 
our boat had 14 fathoms, and there was room for a ship to pass. 

Not being able to weather the reef before ddrk, we worked to 
windward during the night ; bearing down frequently to the Lady 
, Nelson, to prevent separation. . At daylight, the wind had shifted 
gradually round, from north to the south-westward ; and at noon 
the north head of Bustard Bay was brought to bear S. 16* 'E., four 
leagues, our latitude being then 33“ 48', and longitude 151® 40'. A 
low island was seen from the mast head, bearing north at the sup- 
posed distance of six leagues, of which captain Cook does not make 
any mention ;* and the furthest, visible part of the main land was a 
conspicuous hill, named Mount Larcom, in conipliment to captain 
Larcom of the navy. It bore W. N., ten or elevfen leagues ; but 
the coast line between it and the north head of Bustard Bay, seemed 
to be much broken. 

. In the afternoon, a breeze from the north-westward enabled 
us to stretch in for the land ; and we anchored soon after sunset in 
10 fathoms, brown sand, five or six miles from a projection which 
received the name of Gatcombe Head; and 'to the southward of it 

' A cluster of low islands, about fifteen leagues from the coast, was seen in the 
following ]iear by Mr. Bunker, commander of the -Albion, south wlialer. He descri'ied 
the cluster to be of considerable extent} and as lying in latitude 23|°, and longitude about 
152|* ; or ^^rly a degree to the eastward of the low isle above mentioned. It is pro- 
bably to these islands, whose existence captain Cook luspecte d , that the great flights of 
boobies he saw in Hervey’s Bay retire at night. 
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there was a rather, deep bight in the coast. The bearings of the isoe. 
land, taken a few minutes before anchoring, wer^ as under. 

North head of Bustard Bay, dist. 5 leagues,, S. 56°*E. 

Gatcombe Head, * - - ^ S. 86 W. 

^oiiiit Larcom, , - - - N. 80 W. 

.Northern extreme*of the coast, *- • N. *46 W. 

The chain of Kills which rises near Bustard Bay, was seen to. stretch 
westward a few miles behind the shore, till it was lost at the back of 
Mount Larcoih. ’ These hills were not destitute of wood, but they 
had a barren appearance; and the coast was more rocky than sandy. 

At this anchorage, the flood tide came from the north-by-east, and 
the ebb set east, half a mile per hour. 

At daylight of the 5th, *we close’d in with the shore, steering xhunday 6. 
north-westward; and at nine o’clock a^small opening was discovered, 
and water seen over the low front land. The Lady Nelson was 
ordered to look for anchorage ; and at eleven we came to, in 4 
fathoms brown sand, one mile from the east point of the opening ; 
and the following bearings were then taken : 

Southern extreme of the coast, ovef the east point, S. 36* E. 

Rocky islet in the middle of the opening, distfi j mile, S. a8 W. 

Mount Larcom, - ^ - - - S. 75 W. 

Hummock at the northern extreme (C. Capricorn), N. i8 W. 

The opening was not so much as a mile in width, but from 
the .extent of water within, it was conjectured to have a communica- 
tion with the bight on the south side of Gatcombe Head ; and this 
being an object worthy of examination, the sails were furled and the 
boats hoisted out. The naturalist’and his companions landed at the 
west bide of the entrance, wherd some Indians had assembled to look 
at the ship; but thdy retired on the /ipproach of our gentlenjen, and 
afterwards taking the advantage of a hill&ck, began to throw stones 
at the party ; nor would they Resist until two or three muske# were 
fired over their heads, when they disappeared. There were, seven 
bark canoes lying on the shore, and near them hung upon a tree 
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1808 some of a turtle ; and scoop netii, such as those of Hervey's 
6 . Bay» were also se^. • * 

* I proceeded the opening in a boat, and lieutenant Murray 

gol under way to follow with the brig; but the tide* ran ^ so 
raindly,over a bottom which was rocky and very irregular *in*depth, 
that he anchored almost Immediately, and came^to the middle islet 
where I* was taking angles. We then went over to the west shore, 
and ascended a hill called in the chart. Hill View ; from whence it 
was evident, that this water did certainly communicate with the 
bight’ round Gatcqmbe Head, and by an opening mach more con- 
siderable than that in which the vessels were anchored ; the port 
was also seen to extend far to the westward, and I was induced to 
.form a regular plan for its examination. The northern entrance 
being too full of rocks and shoals for the 'Lady Nelson to pass, 
although drawing no more than six feet when the keels were hoisted 
up, Mr. Murray was desired to go round to the southern opening ; 
and about sunset he got under way. 

ftriday 6. Early in the morning I went off in the whale boat, with twd 
days provisions, and made nearly a straight course up the port, for 
a,low point on the south shore called Smith^trees Point. The water 
was veiy shallow, with many rocks and dry banks, until the south- 
ern entrance was fairly open, when the depth varied between 7 and 
8 fathoms ; but there was from 6 to*8 close to the low point. This 
forms the inner part of the southern entrance, and Gatcorabe Head, 
the outer part, lies from it S. 64,* E. about four miles; from the head 
southv/ard, however, the width of the -channel is much less, being 
contracted by banks which extend'out from the opposite shdre. 

Seeing nothing of* the brig, I' proceeded in the examination, 
steering; westward for a small island four or fivd miles up the port. 
This is the southernmost of six islets, l3ring behind the point of Hill 
View, and from one of two hillocks upon it, another set of bearings 
was talten. The depth of water thus far, had varied frmn 8 fathcans, 
to six feet upon a middle shoal ; after which it deepened to 3, 4, 
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and 7 fathoms, and there was lo close to the. southern islet. The isos. 
Lady Nelson made her appearance off GatcoAibe Head about noon ; 
but not waiting for her, I went to a point pn the northern shore, * 
near two mile? higher up, where the water was so deep that a ship 
itiight. make fast tp the rocks and trees: the soundings wefe very, 
irregular from the ’southern islet, but the least depth was 5 fathoms. 

The port was here contracted to one mile in width ; but it 
opened out higher up, and taking a more northern direction, assumed 
the form of a river. In steering across to the western shore,* I car- 
ried from S to 4, and afterwards from 6 to 2 fathoms; when turning 
northward for two islets covered with mangroves, the depth in- 
creased again to 7 fathoms. We tried to land upon a third islet, it 
being then sunset; but a surrounding bank of soft mud making the 
islet inaccessible, we rowed on upwards, and landed with difficulty 
on the* west shore before it became quite dark. The breadth of the 
stream here was about a mile; and the greatest depth 6 fathoms 
at low water. 

In the morning, a small opening was observed in the opposite, Saturday 7. 
eastern shore ; but reserving thisTfor examination in returning, I 
proceeded upwards .with a fair wind, five^miles further, wher\ the 
greatest depth ‘any where to be found was 3 fathoms. The stream 
then divided into two arms ; the largest, about one mile in breadth, 
continuing its direction to the N. W. by N., and apparently ending a 
little further up ; the other running westward, but the greater part 
of both occupied by shallow water and mud banks. Upon the point 
of separation, which is insulated at high water, there were some low, 
reddish cliffs, the second observed on the west shore ; and from thence 
I set Mount Larcom at S. 15' W., distant seven or eight miles. 

This station was nine miles above the steep point, where the 

• * 

port is first contracted, and the steep* point is ten from Gatcombe 
Head ; and. conceiving it could answer no essentially useful purpose to 
pprsue th^examination where a ship could not go, I returned to the 
small opening in the eastern shore, opposite to where we h^d passed 
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1803. the night. There was 4 fathoms in the entrance of this little branch ; 
V- hut it presently becarAe shallow, and I landed to ascend a hill which 
had but little wood at; the top. The sea was visible from thence ; 
and the ship at the northern entrance of the port was set at N. 8 gj* E., 
and Mount Larcom S. 59^* W. The small, mangrove islets below 
this branch, wfere passed orf the east side in our way down, there 
being a narrow channel with from 3 to 5 fathoms in it, close past 
two trees standing alone in the water; and at sunset we got on board 
the brig, lying at anchor off Soutli-trees Point. 

Lieutenant Murray had found* some difficulty in getting into 
the southern entrance, from a shoal which lay to the S. E. by E., 
one mile and a half from Gatcorabc Head. He passed on the north 
side of the shoal, and brought deep water 'as far as Southrtrees Point; 
but in steering onward, in mid-channel, had met with other banks, 
and was obliged to anchor. I desired Mr. Murray to ascertain as 
he went out, whether there were any channel on the south side of 
Sunday 8 . the shoal near Gatcombe Head; and quitting the brig next morning, 
I landed on the larger island to the south of the point of Hill View, 
to take angles ; and soon after nine o'clock, reached the ship. 

During my absence, the botanical gentlen>en had been on shore 
every day, lieutenant Flinders had made astronomical observations, 
and boats had been employed, though unsuccessfully, in 'fishing. 
No Indians had been seen on the east side of the port, and I there- 
fore gave a part of the ship’s company leave this afternoon, to land 
there and divert themselves. At eight in the evening a gun was 
heard in the offing ; and by the guidance of our light, the Lady 
Nelson returned to her anchoragd four . hours afterward. • Mr. 
Murray had struck upon a reef, having kept too near the shore in 
the apprejiension of missing the anchorage in .the dark ; but his 
vessel did not appear to have' sustained any other, damage than the 
, main sliding keel being carried away. 

As much time having been employed in the examination of this 
port as the various objects I had in view could permit, we prepared 
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to quit it on the following morning. This part of the East Coast isoz. 
had been passed in the night by captain Cqok ; so that both the sunSS*8. 
openings escaped his notice, and the discoWy of the port fell to our 
lot.. In honour of admirkl Sir Roger Curtis, ‘who had commanded 
a^ho Cape of Good Hope and been so attentive to our wants, I 
gave to it the namaTof Port Curtis ; ?nd the island, which protects 
it from {he sea, tind in fact forms the port, was called Facing Island. 

It is a slip of rather low land, eight miles in length, and from two 
to half a mile in breadth, having Gatcombe Head for its southern 
extreunity. ^ 

The northern entrance to Port Curtis is accessible only to 
boats ; but ships of any size may enter the port by the southern 
opening. Mr. Murray did. not find.any passage on the south side of 
the shoal near Gatcombe Head, but could not say that none existed; 
he thoHght the deep channel to be not more than a mile wide ; but 
at half a mile from the head there was from 6 to lo fathoms, and 
the channel from thence leads fair up the port to beyond South-trees 
Point; I suspected, however, from the account given by Mr. Murray, 
that there might be a second shqRl, lying not so much as a mile 
from the head, and one is marked in the pljm accordingly, that ships 
may be induced to greater caution. There is good anchorage'just 
within Gatcombe Head ;• and at a small beach there, behind a rock, 
is a rill of fresh water, and wood is easily to be procured. 

I cannot venture to give any other sailing directions for going 
up this port, than to run cautiously, with a boat a-head and the plan 
upon the binnacle. Both the bottom and shoals are usually a mix- 
ture of sand, with mud of clay; but in the northern entrance, and 
off some of the upper points and islands where the tides run strong, 
the ground is in general rocky. 

The country round Port Curtis is overspread with "grass, and 
produces the eucalyptus and other trees common to this coast ; yet 
the soil is either sandy or covered with loose stones, and generally ' 
incapable of cultivation. Much of the shores and the low islands 
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are overspread with mangroves, of three different species ; but that 
which sends down rQots, or rather supporters from the branches, 
and interweaves so closely as to be almost impenetrable, was the 
most pommon. This 'species, the Rhizophora Mangle bf Linnaeus, is 
also the most abundant in the East and West Indies; but.is^tDt 
found at Port Jackson, nor ijpon the south ccfastiof this country. 

Granite, streaked red and black, and cracked lin all directions, 
appeared to be the common stone in the upper parts of the port ; 
but a stratified *argillaceo«s stone was not unfrequent; -and upon the 
larger island, lying off the point of Hill View, there wa^s a softish, 
white earth, which I 'took to be calcareous until if was tried with 
acids, and did not produce any effervescence. 

Traces of inhabitants were found vi)on all the shores where 
we landed, but the natives kept out of sight after the little skirmish 
on the first day of our arrival ; they subsist partly on turtle, and 
possess bark canoes and scoop nets. We saw three turtle lying on 
the water, but were not so fortunate as to procure any. Fish seemed 
to be plentiful, and some were speared by Bongaree, who was a 
constant attendant in my boat ; qnd yet our efforts with the seine 
were altogether unsuccessful. The shores abound with oysters, 
amongst which, in the upper parts of the port, was the kind produc- 
ing pearls; but being small and discoloured, they are of no value. 
The attempts made near the ship with the dredge, to procure larger 
oysters from the deep water, were without success. 

I saw no quadrupeds in the woods, and almost ho birds ; but 
there were some pelicans, gulls, and curlews about the shores and 
flats. Fresh water was found in small pools* on both sides of the 
northern entrance, and at the point of Hill View I met with some ig 
holes ; but that which best merits the attention of a ship, is the rill 
found by* Mr. Murray at the back ‘of the small beach within Gat« 
combe Head. 
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The latitude of our anchorage at the northern 
entrance, from four meridian altitudiss of 
the sun* is - - - - 23“ 44' i6" south. 

Six set^ of distances of the sun west of the 
moon, taken by lieutenant Flinders, would 
make the longitude 151“ 21' 22" east ; the 
’ two time keeperjs gave 151“ 20' 10"; and 
fifty sets of distances, reduced from Broad 
Sound by the survey, which I consider to 
be the best authority, place the anchor- 
age in , - - - - - • - 151 20 15 east. 

These beit% reduced by the survey to the southern entrance, place 
Gatcorabe Head in jatitude 23° 52^' S. 

longitude 151 24 E. 

No variationsyfere observed at the anchorage ; 
bub two amplitudes off Gatcombe Head 
gave 11° 11', and azimuths with three 
compasses, 10* 50' east, the ship’s head 
being W. S. W. and W..N. W. These 
being reduced to the meridian, w^ll give 
the trpe variation to be - _ _ 8° ^0' tast. 

This is an increase of near 2® from Bustard Bay ; and seems attribut- 
able to the attraction of the granitic land which lay to the westward, 
and drew the south end of tlie needle that way. 

• The rise of tide at the place where I slept near the head of the 
port, was no more than four feet ; but upon the rocky islet in the 
northern entrance, there were marks of its having risen the double 
of that quantity. The time of high water was not well ascertained, 
blit it will be between eight and nine hoifrs after the moon’s passage 
over and under the meridian. 

On' getting. under way at dayliglht of the 9th, to prosecute the 
examination of the coast, the anchor caipe up with an arm broken 
oflF, in consequence of a flaw extending two-thirds through. the iron. 


1802. 

Augiut. 


Monday p. 
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1808. The negligence with which this anchor had been made, might in some 

Moi^y 9 . cases have caused the. loss of the ship. 

In following the low and rather sandy shore, northward to 
Cape Capricorn, we passed within a rocky islet and /another com- 
posed of rock and sand, four miles south-east of the cape, the aouj^d- 
ings being there from 8 to ^ fathoms ; and at* ten o’clock hauled 

round for Cape Keppel, which lies from Cape Capricorn N. *8o* W., 
■ 

ten miles. The shore is low, with some small inlets in it, and sand 
banks with shoal water run off more than two miles ; at. six miles out 
there is a hummocky island and four rocks, one of which was at first 
taken for a ship. We passed within these, as captain Cook had before 
done ; and at half past two in the afternoon anchored in Keppel 
Bay, in 6 fathoms soft bottom, three-quarters of a mile from a'head 
on the east side of the entrance. 

My object in stopping at this bay was to explore two openings 
marked in it by captain Cook, which it was possible might be the 
entrances of rivers leading into the interior. So soon as the ship was 
secured, a boat was sent to haul the seine, and 1 landed with a party 
of the gentlemen to inspect the bay from an eminence called Sea 
Hill. There were four places where the water penetrated into the 
land*, but none of these openings were large ; that on the west side, 
in which were two islands, was the most considerable, and the hills 
near it were sufficiently elevated to affi)rd an extensive ^iew; 
whereas in most other parts, the shores were low and covered with 
mangroves. These considerations induced me to begin the proposed 
Tuesday 10. examination by the western arm ; and early next morning I em- 
barked in the Lady Nelson, intending to employ her and my whale 
boat in exploring the. bay and inlets, whilst the botanists made their 
excursions in the neighbourhood of the ship. 

The* depth in steering for* the western arm was from 6 
to 9 fathoms, for about one mile, when it diminished quickly to a, 

' upon a shoal which seemed to run up the bay ; the water after- 
wards deepened to 5 and 7 fathoms, but meeting with a second 
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shoal, the brig was obliged to anchor. I then went on'in my boat isoa. 
for the nearest of the two islands, passing over the banks and cross^ Tuesday la 
ing the narrow, deep channels marked in the plan. The two islands 
are 'mostly v^y low, and the shores so muddy and covered* with 
mahgfoves, that a landing on the northern and highest of them'could 
be effected only at tlie west end ; but a'hill’ock there 'enabled me to 
take an useful set of bearings, including Mount Larcom, which is 
visible from all parts of this bay, as it is from Port Curtis. 

In the afternoon I proceeded up the western arm, hdVing 
from 3 to 8» fathoms close alongnhe northern shore ; and about four 
miles up, where the width was diminished to one mile, found a 
landing place, a rare convenience here, and ascended a hill from 
whence there was a good view. At' five or six leagues to the south, 
and extending then^ north-westward, was a continuation of the 
same clMin of hills which rises near Bustard Bay and passes behind 
Mount Larcom ; but at the ' back of Keppel Bay it forms a more 
connected ridge, and is rocky, steep, and barren. Within this ridge 
the land is low, and intersected by various streams, some falling 
into the western arm at ten or twefve miles above the entrance, and 
others into the south-west and south arms of the bay. The borc^prs 
of the western arm, and of its upper branches so far. as could be 
perceived, were over-run with mangroves ; whence it seemed pro- 
bable the water was salt, and that no landing was practicable, higher 
than this station ; the sun also was near setting when my bearings 
from West-am Hill were completed ; and I therefore gave up the 
intention of proceeding further, and returned to the northern island 
in the entrance, to pass the night, 

• It was high water here it seven in. the evening, and the tide 
fell nine and a half feet ; but the morning's tide rose to six and a half Wednes. u. 
only. In rowing out between the two islands, I had from 8 to 3 
fathoms; but shoal water in ^crossing from thence to the entrance of 
the south-west arm, where again there was 5 to 8 fathoms. A strong 
wind from the south-eastward did not permit me to go up this 
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1903 . arm, and the extensive flats made it impossible to land upon the south 

August. ^ • 

Mjpdnes. 11. side of the bay ; and finding that nothing more could be done at this 
time, I returned to th^ ship. 

' The numerous shoals inKeppel Bay rendering' the servicfes of 
the Lady Nelson in a great measure useless to the examinati^, I 
directed lieutefiant Muri'ayfo run out to thehummpcky island lying 
to the north-east from Cape Keppel, and endeavour to take us some 
turtle ; for there were no signs of inhabitants upon it, and turtle 
seertied to be plentiful in this neighbourhood. He was also to ascend 
the hills, and take Ijparings of any Island or other object visible in 
the offing ; and after making such remarks as circumstances might 
allow, to return not later than the third evening. • 

Thun. IS. Next afternoon, I went,” accomplinied by the naturalist, to 
examine the eastern arm of the bay, which is divj^d into two branches. 
Pursuing the easternmost and largest, with soundings frSfn 6 to 3 
fathoms, we came to several mangrove islands, about four miles up, 
where the stream changed its direction from S. S. E. to E. S. E., and 
the deepest water was 2 fathoms. A little further on we landed for 
the night, cutting a path through the mangroves to a higher part of 
thq northern shore ; but the swarms of musketoes and sand flies 
made sleeping impossible to all except one of the boat’s crew, who 
was so enviably constituted, that these insects either did not attack 
him, or could not penetrate his skin. It was high water here at nine 
o'clock ; and the tide afterwards fell between ten and twelve feet. . 

Friday 13. In the morning, I set Broad Mount in Keppel Bay at N. 6i* 
20' W. and Mount Larcom S. 8* 20' E. ; and we then steered on- 


ward in six to eight feet water, amoAgst various little islands of mud 
and mangroves; the whole width of the stream being still more than 
half a mile, nearly the same as at the entrance. Three miles above 
the sleeping place the water began to increase in breadth, and was 
2 fathoms deep ; and advancing further, it took a direction more 
southward, and to. our very agreeable surprise, brought us to the 
head of ll’ort Curtis ; forming thus a channel of communication from 
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Keppel Bay, and cutting off Cape Capricorn with a piece of land 
twenty-five miles in length, from the continent. 

I landed on the eastern shore, nearly* opposite to the reddish 
cliffi which had ’^een ray uppermost station from* Port Curtis, and, set 

Broad Mount in Keppel Bay at - - . N. 6 o* 45' W. 

Mount Larcom, • - - - S. 16 15 W. 

Having found one ‘communication, we rowed up the western branch 
near the reddish cliffs, hoping to get back to Keppel Bay by a se- 
cond new passage ; but after going two miles, with a diminishing 
depth from 4^f9,thoms to three feet, we were stopped by mangroves, 
and obliged to return to the main stream. 

The tide was half ebbed when we came to the shallowest part 
of the communicating channe] ; and it was with much difficulty that 
the boat could be got over. A space here of about two miles in 
length, s^pear^to be dfy, or very nearly so, at low water ; but it is 
possible that some small channel may ^Xist amongst the mangroves, 
of sufficient depth for a l^t to pa^ ai^l times of tide. 

We re^ed the mttrance of thf^stern arm from Keppel Bay, 
with the last of the ebb ; and took the flood to go up the southern 
branch. The depth* of water was generally g fathoms, on the 
eastern side, and the width nearly h|^,a mile. This continued three 
miles up,.when a divisiotf took p]pte ; in the smallest, which ran 
southward, we got one mile, ai}d up the other, leading south-west- 
Ward, two miles ; when both were found to terminate in shallows 
amongst the mangroves. It was then dusk ; and there being no 
pbssibili|^ of landing, the ]}oat was made fast to a mangrove bush till 
lugh water, and with theT returning ebb, we got on board the ship 
at eleven o'clock. 

The Lady Nelscm had returned from the hummocky island, 
without taking any turtle. No good anchorage was found,*nor was 
there either wood or water upon the island, worth the attention of 
a ship. Mr. Murray ascended the highest of the hummocks with a 
compass, but did not see any lands in the offing further out than the 
Keppel Isles. 
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1809 . I left the ship again in the morning, and went up the southern 

Sato^y^H. arm to a little hill on its western shore ; hqping to gain from 
thence a. better knowledge of the various streams which intersect 
the'low land on the south side of the bay. ’This^rm is one mile 
in width, and the depth in it from 3 to 6^ fathoms; tlje shores 
are flat, as in other parts, and covered with mangroves ; but at high 
water a landing was effected under the South tlill, without much 
trouble. T^e sides of this little eminence are steep, and were 
so<thickly covered with trees and shrubs, bound together and inter- 
twisted with strong vines, that our attempts to reach.the top were 
fruitless. It would perhaps have been easier to ‘climb up the trees, 
and scramble from one to anotljer upon the vines, than to have pene- 
trated through the intricate net work in the darkness underneath. 

Disappointed in my principal object, and unable to do any thing 
in the boat, which could not then approach tlie shore withif two hun- 
dred yards, I sought to walk upwards, and ascertain the communi- 
cation between the south and south-west arms; but after much 
fatigue amongst the mangroves and muddy swamps, very little more 
information could be gained. The small fish which leaps on land 
upon two strong breast fins, and was first s^eh by captain Cook on 
the shores of Thirsty Sound, was very common in the swanfips round 
the South Hill, There were also numbers of a small kind of red 
crab, having one of its claws uncommonly large, being, indeed, nearly 
a‘s big as the body ; and this it keeps erected and open, so long as 
there is any expectation of disturbance. It was curious to see a file 
of these pugnacious little animals raise their claws at our approach, 
and open their pincers ready for an attack ; and afterwards, finding 
there was no molestation, shoulder their arms and march on. . 

,At nine in the evening, the tide brought the boat under the hill, 
and allowed us to return to the ship. All the examination of Keppel 
Bay which our time could allow, was now done ; but a day being 
required for laying down the plan of the different arms, I offered 
Sunday IS. a boaf on Sunday morning to the botanists, to visit the South Hill, 
which afforded a variety of plants ; but they found little that had 
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not before fallen under their observation. A part of the’ ship's com- iso*, 
pany was allowed to go on shore abreast of the ship, for no Indians s^^*i6 
had hitherto been seen there ; but towards the evening, about twenty 
wfere'observed m company with a party of the sailors. The/had 
been met with near iCape Keppel, and at first menaced our people 
with their, spears ; but finding them inclined to be frieiilflly, laid aside 
their arms, and accompanied the sailors to the ship in a good-natured 
manner. A master's mate and a seaman were, however^ missing, and 
nothing was heard of them all night. 

At daylight^ two guns weft’e fired and an. officer was sent up Monday le. 
the small inlet under Sea Hill ; whilst I took a boat round to Cape 
Keppel, in the double view of searching for the absentees and obtain- 
ing a set of bearings from the top of the cape. This station affi)rded 
me a better view of the Keppel Isles than any former one ; and to the 
northward of them were two high peaks on the main land, nearly as 
far distant as Cape Manifold. 

Amongst the number of bearings taken, those most essential 
to the connection tof the survey were as under. 

Cape Capricorn, outer hummpck, - ^ - S. 79* 30' E. 

Mount Laijcom, ' - - - S. 6 10 E. 

The ship at anchor, . - - - S. 5950W. 

Highest peak near Cape Manifold, - N. 25 10 W. 

Keppel Isles, outermost, called first lump, N. 0 45 E. 

Hummocky Island, - - N. 54“ 35' to 61 40 E. 

On my return to the ship, the master's mate and seaman were 
on board. The officer had' very incautiously strayed away from his 
party, after natives had been seen ; and at sunset, when he should 
have been at the beach, he and the man he had taken with him were 
entangled in a muddy swamp amongst mangroves, several miles 
distant ; in which' uncomfortable situation, and persecuted by clouds 
of musketoes, they passed the night, 'Next morning they got out of 
the swamp ; but fell in with about twenty-five Indians, \yho sur- 
rounded and took them to a fire place. A couple of ducks were 
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1863. broiled; and after the wanderers had satisfied ‘their hunger, and 
Moniayw. unddt'gohe a personal examination, they were cohducted back to the ■ 
ship in safety. Some pf the gentlemen went to meet the natives 
Vith presents, and an interview took place, highly satisfactory to both 
parfies ; the Indians then returned to the woods, and our people* were 
brought on feard. 

Tuesday 17. The anchor was weighed at daylight of the 17th, but the wind 
and tide beitig unfavourable, it took the whole day to get into the 
offing; at dusk we came to, in 9 fathoms, mud and sand, having the 
centre of the hummocky island bearing S. 7«* twd leagues. A 
(Atlas sketch of the island and of Cape Keppel was taken by Mr. Westall 
Ptotexyiii. whilst beating out of the bay. 

Keppel Bay was discovered and named by captain Cook, who 
sailed past it in 1770. A ship going in will’ be much deceived by 
the colour of the water ; for the shores of the bay being soft and 
muddy, the water running out by the deep channels with the latter 
part of the ebb, is thick ; whilst the more shallow parts, over which 
the tide does not then set, are covered with sea water, which is 
clear. Not only are tlje shores fpr the most part muddy, but a large 
portion of the bay itself is occupied by shoals bf mi^d and sand. The 
deep water is in the channels made by the tides, setting in and out of 
the different arms ; and the best information I can give of them, 
will be found by referring to the plan. The broadest of these chan- 
nels is about two miles wide, on the east side of the bay ; and our 
anchorage there near Sea Hill, just within the entrance, seems to be 
the best for a ship purposing to make but a short stay. Wood is 
easily procured; and fresh water was found in small ponds and 
swamps, at a little distance behind ihe beach. This is also the best, 
if not' the sole place in the bay- for hauling the seine; and a fresh 
meal of good fish v'as there several times procured for &11 the ship's 
company. 

The coUhtry round Keppel Bay mostly consists either of stony 
hills, or of very low land ravered with salt swanips and mangroves. 
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Almost all the borders of the bay, and of the several arms into 
which it branches,* are of this latter description ; so that there are 
few places where it was not necessary to wade some distance in soft 
mild,' and afterwards to cut through a barrier of mangroves, beTore 
reaching' the solid laiyl. 

Mention hqs been made of the ridge* of hills by which the 
low land on the south side of the bay is bounded. The upper parts 
of it are steep and rocky, and may be a thousand, or perhaps fifteen 
hundred feet high, but the lower sloping sides are covered with 
wood ; Mouht Lapcom and the liills within th? ridge, are Clothed 
with trees nearly to the top ; yet the aspect of the whole is sterile. 
The high land near the western arm, though stony and shallow in 
soil, is covered with grass, ibd trees of moderate growth ; but the 
best part of the country was that near Cape Keppel ; hill and valley * 
are there well proportioned, the grass is of a better kind and more 
abundant, the trees are thinly scattered, and there is very little 
underwood. The lowest parts are not mangrove swamps, as else- 
* where, but pleasant looking vallies, at the bottom of which are ponds 
of fresh water frequented by flocks of ducks. Cattle would find 
here a tolerablq abundance of nutritive food, though the soil niay 
perhaps be no where sufficiently deep and good to afford a pro- 
ductive return to the husbandman. 

After the mangrove, the most common trees round Keppel 
Bay are different kinds of eucaljftus, fit for the ordinary purposes of 
building. A spedes of CycaSy described by captain Cook (Hawkes- 
worth, III. *20, 8*1 ) as,‘a third kind of palm found by him on this 
coast, and bearing poisonous nuts, was not scarce in the neighbour- 
hood of West-agn Hill. W^found three kinds of stone here : a 
greyish slate, quartz and various .granitic combinations, apd a soft, 
whitish stone, saponaceous to the touch ; the two first were often 
found intermixed, and the last generally, if not always lying above 
them. The quartz was of various colours, and sometimes pure; but 
never in a state of crystallisation. 


1802 . 

Augwt. 
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1802. Wherever we landed there had been Indians ; but it was near 

August* 

the ship only, that any of them made their appearance. They were 
described’ by the gentleipen who saw them, as stout, muscular men, 
who seemed to understand bartering better than ifaost, or perhaps 
any people we had hitherto seen in this country. Upon tlie outer 
bone of the wrist they had the same hard tumouj* as the. people of 
Hervey’s Bay, and the cause of it was attempted, ineffectually, to be 
explained to ‘ope of the gentlemen ; but as cast nets were seen in 
the' neighbourhood, there seems little doubt that the manner of 
throwing them produces the tumours. These , people were not 
devoid of curiosity ; but several things which might have been sup- 
posed most likely to excite it, passed without notice. Of thteir dis- 
positions we had every reason to speak highly, from their conduct 
to our sailors; but particularly to the master’s mate and seaman 
who had lost themselves, and were absolutely in their power. On 
the morning we quitted the bay, a large party was again seen, com- 
ing down to the usual place ; which seemed to imply that our conduct 
and presents had conciliated their good will, and* that they would ' 
be glad to have communication wjth another vessel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that thfese people are almost 
black, and go entirely naked, since none of any other colour, or 
regularly wearing clothes, have been seen in any part of Terra 
Australis. About their fire places were usually scattered the shells 
of large crabs, the bones of turtle, and the remains of a parsnip-like 
root, apparently of fern ; and once the bones of a porpoise were found ; 
besides these, they doubtless procure fish, aipd wild ducks were seen 
in their posession. There are kanguroos in the woods, and several 

The mud banks are fre- 
quented by curlews, gulls, and some lesser blr^. Oysters of a 
small, crumply kind, are tolerably plentiful ; they do not adhere to 
the rocks, but stick to each ‘other in Urge masses on the banks ; 
here are also pearl oysters, but not so abundantly as in Port Curtis, 


bustards were seen near ‘Cape Kepgpl 
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The latitude of our anchorage, from the 1802. 

«, 1 Augustf 

mean of three meridian altitudes to the 

north, was _ . 23* *9' ^4" south. 

LoggiYwiil? from* twenty-four sets of* dis- 
.tances of the sun and moon, the particu- 
lars of whichere given in Table I. of Ap- 
pendix Nt). I. to this volume, 151*0' a8"; 
but from fifty other sets, reduced by the 
survey- from Broad Sound, the better 
longitude of the anchorage is - 150 58 so east. 

According to the thne keepers the longitude would be 150* 57' 43"; 
and in an interval of six days, they were found to err no more than 
5" of longitude on the Port-Jackson rates. 

From three compasses on the binnacle, 
lieutenant Flinders observed the variation 
6* 48', when the ship’s head was north, 
and 5* 47' when it was south-south-east. 

This last being reduced to the meridian, 
the mean of both will be . - 6 47 east, 

nearly the same as in Bustard Bay ; but s* Jess than was observed 
off Gatcombe Head. At the different stations round Keppel Bay 
whence hearings were taken, the variation differed from 5* 10' to 
6* 30' east. 

Whilst beating off the entrance, I had 7*52' ' 
east variation, from azimuths with the 
surveying compass when the head was 
N. W., and from an amplitude, with the 
head N. by W., 6* 54'; the mean reduced 
to the nKpridian, will be for the outside 
of the bay - - , - 6 16 east.* 

Captain Cook had y 24' near the same situation, from amplitudes 
and azimuths observed in 1 770, with the Endeavour’s head W.N. W. 

The rise of tide in the entrance of Keppel Bay seems .to vary 
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at the nea|>s and springs, from nine to fourteen feet, and high water 
to take place nine hours and a half niter the moonfs passage over and 
under the meridian ; but the morning's tide fell two or three feet 
short of that at night. ' The set past the ship was greatest at the 
last quarter of the flood and first of flie ebb, when it ran two*and- 
half knots, and tumed .very suddenly. In the'*ofling, the flood came 
from the eastward, at the rate of one mile per hohr. 
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The Keppel Isles, and (^ast to Cape pwt 

and examined. ^larvey's fsles. A j^se^' into Shoal-water 

Bay. View from Mount' fVestaU, A The iffper parts of 

Shoal-water' Bay examined. S(^ acc^i^-^ ewntry ea^ inhahi- 
tants. General remarks on ihe»hay- and mutical 

observations. . ' 

The rocks and islands lying ^fF K6ppel-Ray # Hie northward, are iso*, 
numerous and scattered without order; two of them are of greater 
magnitude than the rest, and captain Cook had attempted to pass 
between these and the main land, from which they are distant about 
five miles ; but shoal v9a^r obliged lum to desist. Wheti we got 
under way in the morning of the tSth, oUr cOUi^ was directed for the Wedne*. is. 
outside of these two islands, and we passed within a mile of them in 
g, and from that to 13 fathoms water. They are five miles asunder, 
and the southernmost and largest is near twelve in circumference ; 
its rocky hills are partly dovered with grass and wood, and the 
gullies down the sides, as also, the natives seen upon the island, 
implied that fresh water was to be had there. 

At the back of the islands the main coast is low and sandy, 
with the exception of two gr three rocky heads; but at a few miles 
inland there is a chain hills,* moderately elevated and not ill 

clothed with wood. These „hUls are a continuation of the same 

* • 

which I had ascended on the west side of Keppel Bay, and extend 
as far as the two peaks behind Cape*Manifold. 

After passing the Keppel Isles we ^steered for a small opening 
in tlie coast, seven or eight miles to the north-west, and 'the Lady 
Nelson was directed to lead in ; but on her making the signal'for 3 
VOL. II. F 
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1803. fathoms, and the inlet appearing to be a sandy cove fit only for 
Wetofis. boats, we kept on northward, between one and, two miles from the 
shore. .At five o’clock, the south-east breeze died away, and a 
descent of the mercury announcing either Kttle wind for thp night 
or a breeze off the land, a kedge anchor was dropped in ^ fathoms. 


« 

sandy bottom. The beatings then taken were, 

Keppel Isles, the first lump, • - S'. 45* E. 

C. Manifold, east end of the island near it, - N. 9 E. 
Peaked islet in the offing, - . - N. sBjE. 

Flat islet, distant four or five leagues, - 43 E. 


The Jtwo last are called the Brothers, in captain Cook’s chart; 
though described in the voyage as being, one “ low and flat, and 
“ the other high and round.” A perforation in the higher islet admits 
the light entirely through it, and is distinguishable when it bears 
nearly south-east. 

Thuw. 19. At seven next morning, having then a light air from the land 
with foggy weather, we steered northward along the coast ; and at 
noon were in latitude 28° 47I:', and two rocks near the shore bore 
S.54*'W. two or three milesj From that time until evening, we 
worked to windward* against a' breeze from the north-east, which 
afterwards veered to N. N. W. ; and at nine o'clock, a small anchor 
was dropped in 14 fathoms, two miles from the shore. -The Lady 
Nelson had fallen to leeward; and, made no answer to oui signals 
. during the night. 

Friday 20. At daylighty supposing the brig had passed us by means of a 
shift of wind to W. N. W., we proceeded along the coast to the 
(Atlas, island lying off Cape Manifold.- This 'island, with some of the 
^vfewr” northern hills, had been sketched by Mr. Westall on the preceding 
evening; it is slightly covered with vegetation, .and lies in latitude 
22* 42', and longitude 150* 50'. The cape is. formed of several 
rocky heads and intermediate beaches; and the hills. behind, from 
which the cape was named, rise one over the other to the two peaks 
set fr6m Cape Keppel, and appeared to be rocky and barren. The 
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easternmost, and somewhat the highest peak, is about four miles isoa. 
from the shore, and lies S. 49® W. from the east end Of the island 
whose situation is above given. 

• The wind was from the northward at noon, and we were then 
making a .stretch for the land, which was distant four or five mijes. 
Latitude^ observed tb the north, • - • 34* 36^' 

C. Manifold, east end of the island, - S. 1 W. 

the highest peak, - * - p. $Oj W. 

Small isle (‘Entrance I.) at the northern extreme, N. 89 W.. 

Peaked islet in the oifing, distant 7 miles, - S. 61 E. 

From Cape Manifold the coast falls back to a sandy beSfch, six 
miles lopg, and near it are some scattered rocks. The land is there 
very low ; but at the north aid of the beach is a hilly projection, 
from which we tacked at one o’clock, in 12 fathoms; being then 
within a mile of two rocks, and two miles from the main land. The 
brig was seen to the south-eastward, and we made a long stretch 
o(F, to give her an opportunity of joining, and at two in the morning Satur 
lay by for her; but the wind veering to south-west at five, we 
stretched in for the land, and approached some rocky islets, part 
of the Harvey’s Isles of captain Qwk, of which, and of the main (Atlas, 
coast as far as Mand Head, Mr. Westall made a sketch. At half ^viwT) 
past nine,* when we tacked from Harvey’s Isles, I was surprise 
to seetrfees upon them resembling the pines of Norfolk Island; none 
such having been before noticed upon this coast, nor to my know- 
ledge, upon any coast of Terra Australis. Pines were also distin- 
guished upon a more southern islet, four miles off, the same which 
had been the northern extreme at the preceding noon ; and behind 
it W51S a deep bight in the land where there seemed to be shelter. 

The breeze had then shifted to south, and the Lady Nelson bejng to 
windward, the signal was made for her to look for anchorage ; but • 
the brig being very leewardly, we passed her and stood into the 
bight by an opening between the islets of one mile wide and from 
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1802. 10 to 7 fatlioms in depth. On the soundings decreasing to we 

tacked and came to an anchor near the pine island in the entrance, 
in 7 fathoms coarse sand, exposed between N. 75* and S. ag’E., and 
the*wind was then ait south-east; but having a fair passage by which ^ 
we could run out to the northward, in case of necessit}', I did not ap- 
prehend any* danger to the vessels. ‘ 

Instead of a bight in the coast. We found this to be a port of 
some extent^ which had not only escaped the observation of captain 
Cook, but from the shift of wind, was very near beitig' missed by us 
also, I named it Port Bowen, rin compliment to captain James 
Bowen of the navy; and to the hilly projection on the south side of 
p/xwi) entrance (see the sketch), I gave the appellation of Cape Clinton, 
View 8. after colonel Chnton of the 85th, who commanded the land, as captain 
Bowen did the sea forces at Madeira, when we .stopped at that island. 

A boat was despatched with the scientific gentlemen to the 
north side, where the hills rise abruptly and have a romantic appear- 
ance; another went to the same place to haul the seine at a small 
beach in front of a gully between the Mils, wherQ there was a pro-' 
spect of obtaining fresh water; ’and a third boat was sent to Entrance 
Island with the carpenters to cut pine logs for various purposes, but 
principally to make a main sliding keel for the LaHy Nelson. Our 
little consort sailed indifferently at the bek; but since the main keel 
had been carried away at Facing Island, it was unsafe to trust' her on 
a lee shore, even in moderate weather. On landing at Entrance 
Island, to take angles and inspect the form of the port, I saw an arm 
extending behind Cape Clinton to the southward, which had the 
appearance of a river; a still broader arm ran westward, nintil it 
was lost behind the land; and between Entrance Island and Cape 
Clinton was a space three miles wide, where nothing appeared to 
obstruct the free passage of a sMp into both arms. Finding the 
port to be worthy of exammtion, and learning that the seine had 
been successful and that good water was to be procured, 1 left orders 
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^th lieutenant FoY^ler to employ the people in getting off pine logs 
and watering the ship ; and early next mon^g, set offin my whale 
boat upon an excursion round the port. 

• • From the ship to the inner part of Cape Clinton the soundings 
iVere from 5 to 8 fathoms, on a sandy bottom ; but close to the 
innermost,point there was no ground at %o fathoms. From thence 
I steered up the western arm, passing to the south of a central rock 
lying a mile out ; and got with difficulty to the projection named 
West-water Heaid. The arm terminated a little further on ; but to the 
northward, over the land, I saw ti long shallow bay at the back of 
Island Head, and beyond it was the sea. This western arm* being 
full of sandy shoals, and of no utility, if at all accessible to ships, I 
observed the latitude and tdok angles, and then returned to the 
inner part of Cape Clinton. In rowingto the southward, close along 
the inside of the cape, we had from 3 to 9 fathoms water; but it was 
too late in the evening to make an examination of the southern arm, 
and I therefore ascended a hill near the shore, to inspect it. This 
•was called East-water Hill, and I saw from its top, that the southern 
arm extended S. 16* W. about seven miles, to the foot of the 
hills behind Cape Manifold, where it terminated in shallows and 
mangroves. Close under^ East-water Hill there was a small 
branch running eastward, nearly insulating Cape Clinton; but 
neither this branch nor the main arm seemed to be deep Enough 
to admit a ship much higher than the cape; and in consequence, I 
gave up the further examination, and returned on board at seven 
o’clock. ‘ . 

A*Jnongst the useful bearings for the survey, taken at East- 
water Hill, were the following ^ ' 

Entrance Islahd, centre, - N. 9* 

Peaked Islet in the offing, * - S. 58 45 E. 

Cape Manifold, east en4, of the island, - S. 39.40 E. 

highest of the two peaks, S. 3 soW, 

By means of this last bearing, the longitude of Port Bowen was 
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nevertheless^ besides p^es, there are trees, }»md|ally 
moderate size, and the vallies of Cape Clinton ffih^verspread with a 
tolerably good grass. No inhabitantswere seen jhdt hievery part where 
Handed, fires had been made, and the woods {^Csj^ Clinton were then 
burning; '.the natives h|id also been upod Entrafice Island, which im- 
plied them to have canoes, although none v\^*seen. There are kan- 
guroos in the woods ; hawk^, and the bald-<headed mocking bird of 
Port Jackson are common ; and ducks, sea-pies, and gulls frequent 
the shoals at loW water.* Fish were more abundant here than in any 
port before visited ; those taken in* the seine at the watering beach 
were prindpally mullet, but sharks and flying fish were numerous. 

Tbe/«t/h«feofthe north-west end of Entrance 
Island^ .from an observation taken by lieu- 
t^ant Finders in an artificial horizon, is sa* sS' s8" south 


Longitude from twelve sets of lunar distances 
by the same oflSicer, 150“ 47' 54" ; and by 
the time keepers, 1 50® 45' 36" ; but from the 
fifty sets which fix Broad Sound, and the 
reduction from thence by survey, the more 
correct situaton will be * - 150 45 0 east 

IHp of the south end of the n^le, - 50 so 

Vartatim from azimuths with the theodolite, 7 40 east; 
but on the top of the island, where my bearings were taken, the 
variation appeared to be 8® 30' east ; and 8® in other parts of the port. 

The time of high water, as near as it could be ascertained,^ 
was ten hours after the moon's passage over and under the meridian, 
being half an hour later tfian in Khppel Bay ; and the tide rises more 
than, nine feet, but how much was not kno^n ; it is however to be 
presumed, from what was observed to the south and to the noyth of 
Port Bowen,, that the spring tides do not rise less than fifteen feet 

At daylight of the a4th, we steered out of Port Bowen by the Tuesday S4. 
northern passage, as we had gcme in. The wind was from the west- 
ward ; hut so light, that when the ebb tide made from the north-west 
at ten o'clock, it was necessary to (^p the hedge anchm: for a time. 
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ISOS. In the evening we came to, in lo fathoms fine grey sand, one mile 
S4. and a half from the main ; being sheltered between N. E. by E. and 
E. by S. by the same cluster of small isles upon which the pine trees 
Wednes. S 5 . hdd been first seen. In the morning we worked onward along the 
co^st, against a breeze at north-west, till ten o’clock ; when the tide 
being unfavourable, - an,anchor was dropped in 15 fathoms, sand 
and shells, near three islets, of which the middlemost and highest 
bore S. stg° JR., one mile: these were also a part, and the most north- 
ern of Harvey’s Isles. 

A boat was lowered down, and I landed with the botanical 
gentlemen on the middle islet ; where we found grass and a few 
shrubs, and also ants, grasshoppers, and lizards. Upon the rocks 
were oysters of the small, crumply kind, which seemed to indicate 
that the sea here is not violently agitated ; and in the water we saw 
several large turtle, but were not able to harpoon any of them. 
Several of the Northumberland Isles were in sight from the top of 
the islet, and the following observations were taken. 

Latitude, observed in artifidal horizon, - , ss* so* 4s" 
Longitude, deduced from survey, - - 150 42 

Peaked Islet in>the ofling bore - - S. 35 35 E. 

Island Head, distant 3 miles, - - S. Sa 45 W. 

Cape Townshend, the rock near it, - N. 37 4)3 W. 
Northumberland Isle, the 4th, a peak, - N. 43 30 W. 

When the tide slacked in the afternoon we stretched over to- 
wards Island Head, and saw a canoe with two Indians, who made for 
the shore near a place where the woods were on fire. At dusk we 
anchored in 18 fathoms, soft mud, in a . bight between Islaiid Head 
and Cape Townshend, ^t the bottom of which was an opening* one 
mile yride, where captain Cook had suspected an entrance into Shoal- 
water Bay. The Lady Nelson had fallen to leeward, as usual ; and 
nure. 26. not being come up in the morning, the master was sent a-head of 
the ship in a boat, and we steered for the opening with a strong 
flood tide in our favour. From ss fathoms, the water shoaled to i8» 
and suddenly to 3, on a roqky bottom, just as we reached the 
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entrance. A kedge anchor was dropped immediately ; but seeing that 
the opening went thitugh, and that the master had deep Water further 
in, it was weighed again, and we backed and filled the saik, drift- 
ing oip. with the tide so long as it continued to run. At nine o'clock 
the anchoi: was let go in 6 fathoms, sand and shells, one mile within 
the entrance, the poihli of which bore N. 34* and S. 89* .E. ; but the 
extent of dedp water was barely sufficient for the ship to swing at 
a whole cable. 

lieutenant Flindefs .landed on the north side of the entrance, 
and observed the latitude aa® 17' from an artificial horizon ; and 
a boat was sent to Haul the seine upon a beach on the eastern shore, 
where fjsh to give half the ship’s company a meal was procured. 
We had no prospect of advancing up the passage until the turn of 
tide, at three in the afternoon ; and I therefore landed with a party 
of the gentlemen, and ascended the highest of the hills on the eastern 
side. From the top of it we could see over the land into Port Bowen ; 
and some water was visible further distant at the back of it, which 
seemed to communicate with Shoal-water Bay. Of the passage 
where the ship was lying, there was an excellent view; and 1 saw 
not only that Cape Townshend was t)n a distinct island, but also that 
it was separated frbm a piece of land to the west, which captain Cook’s 
chart had left doubtful. Wishing to follow the apparent intention 
of the discoverer, to do honour to the noble family of Townshend, 
I have extended the name of the cape to the larger island, and dis- 
tinguish the western piece by the name of Leicester Island. Besides 
these, there were many smaller isles scattered in the entrance of 
Shoal-water Bay ; and th*e southernmost of them, named Aken's 
Island after the master of the. ship, lies in a bight of the western 
shore. Out at sea -there were more of the Northumberland Islands, 
further westward, than those before *seen,>the largest being not less 
distant than fifteen leagues ; Pier Head, on the west side of Thirsty 
Sound, was also visible ; and in the opposite direction was the highest 
of the two peaks behind Cape Manifold, the bearing of which con- 
voL. 11. G ■ 
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nected this -station with Port Curtis and Keppel Bay. The view was, 
indeed, most extensive from this hill ; and in fcorapliment to the 
landscape painter, who made a drawing from thence of Shoal-water 
Bay and the islands', I named it Mount Weslall* The bearings^ most 
essential to the connection of the survey, were these ; 

Pier Head, the northern extreme, - ' N. 6a® 40' W. 

Akcn’s Island in Shoal- water Bay,* - 'N. 86*55 W. 

Pine Mount, on its west side, - - S. 80 40 W. 

r 

Double Mount, - - - ' - S.-56 35 W. 

Cape Manifold, highest peak, behind it, - S. ap 10 E. 

West-water Head in Port Bowen, - -' S. 30 25 E. 

Northern Harvey's Isles, last station, - N. 81 20 E. 

Cape Townshend, north-east extreme, N. 20 25 W. 

Northumberland Isles, the 4th, a peak, ^ N. 26 25 W. 

Mount Westall and the surrounding hills are stony, and of 
steep ascent ; pines grow in. the gullies, and some fresh water was 
found there, standing in holes. The lower hills are covered with 
grass and trees, as is also the low land, though the soil be shallow, 
and sandy; the wood is mostly eucalyptus. No natives were seen 
during our walk, and'only one kanguroo. 

At dusk in the evening, when we returned *011 board, I found 
the Lady Nelson at anchor near us, dnd two boats absent from 
the ship. In hauling them up to be hoisted in, the cutter had 
been upset from the rapidity of the tides, which ran above four 
knots, the man in her was thrown out, and the boat went adrift. The 
man was taken up by the Lady Nelson ; but the boatswain, who 
with two men in a small gig had gone ‘after the cutter,, was not 
heard of till next morning, when . he returned without any intelli- 
gence of his object, having been bewildered in the dark by the rapid 
tides in' a strange place, and in danger of losing himself. 

On weighing the kedge anchor to go further up the passage, 

t 

* A painting was made of this view, and is now in the Admiralty ; bat it has not been 
engraved for the voyage. 
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it came up broken near the crown, having in all probability hooked 
a rock. The Lady Nelson went one mile a>head, a boat was kept RUay sf. 
sounding close to the ship, and in this manner we drifted up with 
the flood tide, till half past eight ; when another kedge anchor was 
dropped’ in 7 fathoms^ a short mile from the land on each side, and 
two from^ the inner end of the opening. Lieutenant Fowler was 
immediately sent away in ‘the whale boat, to search for the lost 
cutter ; and in the mean time we weighed With the afternoon's flood, 
to get through the passage. On approaching a low, triangular island 
on the eastena shore, the depth diminished quick, and an anchor was 
let go ; but in swinging to it, the ship caught upon a bank of sand 
and shells where there was no more than twelve feet water. In half 
an hour the tide floated her off ; and the whale boat having returned, 
but without any information of the cutter, it was kept a-head ; and 
before dark we anchored in 5 fathoms, at the entrance of Shoal- 
water Bay. 

The opening through which we had come was named Strong- 
•tide Passage. It i§ six miles long, and from one to two broad ; but 
half the width is taken up by shoals and rocks, which extend out 
from each shore and sometimes lib near the'mid-channel ; and the 
rapid tides scarcely leave to a ship the choice of her course. The 
bottom is ‘rocky in the outer entrance, but in the upper part seems 
more g'enerally to consist of sand and shells. By the swinging of 
the ship, it was high water ten hours after the moon's passage, arid 
the rise was thirteen feet by the lead ; but at the top of the springs 
it is probably two or three feet greater ; and the rate at which the 
tides then run, will not be, less than five miles an hour. It will be 
perceived, that I do not recommend any ship to enter Shoal-water 
Bay by this passage. 

In the morning, I went in the whale boat to the westward, Saturday^, 
both to search for the lost cutter and. to advance the survey. In 
crossing the inner end of Strong-tide Passage, my soundings were 
5> 4» 8> 2, 3 fathoms, to a rock near the south end of Towtishend 
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1802. Island, whence it appeared that the deepest water was close to the 
Sat^y 28. shoals on the easterly side. After searching ^ong the shore of 
Townshend Island, and amongst the rocky islets near it, I crossed 
the western channel over to the south end of Leicester Island; .where 
a set of bearings was taken, and the latitude observed to ‘be 22* 18' 
17" from an artificial horazon. Tliis channel is about one mile wide, 
and I proceeded up it until- a passage but to sea was clearly distin- 
guishable ; .but although there be from 4 to 7 fathoms with a soft 
bottom, the deep part is too narrow for a stranger to pass with a ship. 
I returned on board in the evening, without having discovered any 
traces of the lost cutter or seen any thing worthy of particular 
notice ; unless it were three of the large bats, called flying, foxes at 
Port Jackson : when on the wing and at a distance, these animals 
might be taken for crows. 

Sunday 29 . On the following morning, we got up the anchor and steered 
further into Shoal-water Bay. The land on the western side appeared 
to be high ; and as the botanists were likely to find more employ- 
ment there, during the time of my proposed expedition to the head 
of the bay, than they could promise themselves at any other place, 
I was desirous of leading the ship on that side, in a situation conve- 
nient for them. After running three miles to the" westward, mostly 
in 3 fathoms, we anchored in 6 , till four o’clock, and'then again 
weighed. The soundings became very irregular ; and at five, seeing 
a shoal which extended up and down the middle of the bay, we 
tacked from it and came to, in 5 fathoms soft bottom, it being then 
low water. 

t 

Mount Westall bore - - - N. 86“ E. 

Leicester Island, the south end, - - N. 9 W.* 

•Pjne Mount, - - - S. 78 W. 

The western land was still six or seven miles distant, but there was 
no prospect of getting nearer, withouttaking time to make a previous 
examination of the shoal; and I therefore embarked early next 
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morning on board the brig, and proceeded towards the head of isos. 

.1 D August, 

the Bay. sbod»jso. 

Steering south-eastward, in a slanting 'course up the bay from 
th^middleshoal, we had from 5 to 8 fathoms; ’and passed a shal- 
low opeping in the eastern low shore, four miles above Strong- 
tide Passage. Three miles higher up there was another opening, near 
two miles In width ; and the wind being tlien light and foul, I quitted 
the brig and proceeded three miles up in.my boat, when the arm 
was found to.be divided into two branches. Pursuing fhat which led 
eastward in a line for Port Bowen, and was three-quarters of a mile 
wide, I carried a 'diminishing depth, from 6 fathoms to six feet, 
above two miles further ; and the branch then terminated at the foot 
of a ridge of hills. I wished much to ascend this ridge, believing 
that West-water Head in Port Bowen, lay close at the back ; but the 
shore was so defended by mud flats and interwoven mangroves, 
that it was impossible to land. 

T'he other branch of the eastern arm led south-eastward, and 
^ was a mile wide, with a depth of 6 fathoms as far as two miles above 
the division ; it then separated into thyee, but the entrances were shal- 
low and the borders every where* muddy ajid covered with man- 
groves. I therefore returned to the brig which had anchored at the 
entrance of the branch ; and in the night, we dropped out of the 
eastern arm with the tide, to be ready for going up the bay with the 
morning's flood. 

On the 31st, in steering for the middle of the bay, the brig Tuesday 31. 
grounded upon a spit which runs out from the south point of en- 
trance tojdie eastern arm, and I.believe extends so far down the bay 
as to join the middle shoal near the ship. The bottom was muddy, 
and the rising tide soon floated her ; but dur progress being slow, I 
went onward in, the boat and got irtto a, channel of a mile wide, with 
regular soundings from 6 to 4 fathoms. 

Abreast of the eastern arm, the width of the bay had diminished 
to about four miles ; and in advancing upwards, 1 found it to go on 
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ahove the arm, the shores were less 
Xues^ysi. than (me mile asunder, and the head Of the bay! assumed the form 
of a river, though the water remained quite salt. The depth here was 
from 4 , to 6 fathom's ; knd the east side of the contracted part bejng 
a IMe elevated, I was able to land and take a set of angle, s- to fix its 
position. The width and depth continued neafirly the same two miles 
higher up, to a woody islet in the middle of the channel ; where 
the latitude ss* gr* 6 " was observed from an artificial horizon, and 
more bearings taken. 

A ship may get up as high as this islet, for the phannel is no 
where less than half a mile wide, nor the depth in it under 3 
fathoms ; but there the stream divides into several branches, which 
appeared to terminate ara<mgst the mangroves, similar to the branches 
of the eastern arm. ITie largest runs S. S. E.; and I could see 
three or; four miles up it, near to the foot of the hills behind 
Cape Manifold, where it probably ends, as did the southern arm of 
Port ^ i 

The islet had been visited by Indians, and several trees* 
i^n it were notched, similar- to what is done by the people of 
fibrt Jaci^on when they ascend in pursuit of opossums. Upon the 
tnain, toSte west of the islet, where I walked a* mile inland, fire 
f places and other signs of inhabitants wei‘e numerous, and*still more 
so were those of thekanguroo; yet neither that animal nor an Indian 
v(^as seen. Around the extinguished fires were scattered the bones of 
turtle, and the shells of crabs, periwinkles, and oysters of the small 
kind ; and in the low grounds I observed many holes, made appar- 
ently by the natives in digging for fern rodts. An iguana, af between 
two and three feet long, which lay upon the branch of a high tree 
watching for its prey, was the sole animal killed ; but the mud banks 
are frequented at low Water by ^ea pies of both kinds, curlews, and 
small cranes. 

The soil was stiff, shallow, an<f often stony; the vegetation 
consisted of two or three species of eucalyptus and theromarm^i, not 
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thickly set nor large, >~of several kinds ojf amongst, which a isos, 

small grass-tree wal abundant,— and of grasS^ivith which the rest 
of the soil was thinly overspread. 

. After making my observations, I rejoined the Lady Nelson 
two mile^ below the woody islet; but the wind blowing fresh 
up the bay, and the bl^g being leewkrdly, w$nt on and wth some 
difficulty landed orf the west side, opposite to the entrance of the 
eastern arm. This part is stony ; but equally low with the rest of the 
shores, and is.probably aq island at high water. A confined set qS> 
bearings was taken here ; and the sun being then nearly down and 

, , '.7 1 , , , p 1 • 1 -VT r September. 

the brig at anchor, I went onboard for the night. Next afternoon, Wednes. i. 
when the ebb tide enabled the vessel to make progress against the 
strong north-west wind, we bqiat down in a channel of between one 
and two miles wide, with soundings from 2 to 8 fathoms ; but they 
were not regular, for the depth was less in some parts of the middle 
than at the sides of the channel. The wind moderated in the even- 
ing; and being then within three miles of the ship, I quitted the brig, 
qnd got on board at sunset. 

One object of^ my research in this expedition had been the lost 
cutter, and orders had been left with»lieutenant»Fowler to send again 
into Strong-tide Passage upon the same errand, but all was without 
success. 

During my absence, the naturalist and other gentlemen had 
gone over in the launch to the west side of the bay, where they had 
an interview with sixteen natives ; their appearance was described 
as being much inferior to the inhabitants of Keppel and Hervey's 
Bays, butjbey were peaceable, and seemed to. be very hungry. 

They had bark canoes which,. though not so well formed, were 
better secured at thp ends than those of Port Jackson ; and in them 
^ere spears neatly pointed with pieces of .quartz, for striking*turtle. 

The number of bonefi lying about their fire places bespoke turtle to 
be their principal food; and with the addition of shell fish^ and per- 
haps fern roots, it is probably their sole support. 
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The same muddy flats which rendered landing so difficult in 
the upper parts of the bay, run off to some distlince from the shore 
under Double Mount ; and the land is low for two or three miles 
badk. The hills then rise, ridge over ridge to a considerable 
elevation; and at the top are several hummocks, of which two, 
higher than -the rest, obtained tor this high 'land its present name. 
So far as the gentlemen were able to ascend, the hills Were found to 
be tolerably^ well covered with pines and other trees ; and the soil 
of the vallies was better than in those neaf Mount VV'estall on the 
opposite side of the bay. . , 

Early on the and the brig rejoined ; and the wind being at 
S. by E., we steered across towards Pine Mount, passing pver the 
shoal in sixteen feet. In crossing the middle channel, our soundings 
increased to 9, and then diminished to less than 3 fathoms upon a 
second shoal, the width of the channel here being not quite three 
miles. On the west side of the second shoal is another channel, 
nearly as wide as the former; and the greatest depth in it, reduced 
to low water, as usual, was 8 fathoms. The water shoaled again 
suddenly on approaching the west side of the bay, and obliged us to 
veer round off ; we then steere'd to pass within Aken’s Island, in- 
tending to anchor in the West Bight behind it; but the depth not 
being sufficient for the ship at low water, we came to in ’4 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, one mile from the shore and two from Aken's Island, 
the east end of which bore N. 27* W. 

Pine Mount is a single round hill with a high peaked top, 
standing about two miles inland from the West Bight; and to obtain 
a set of bearings from it which shouM cross those from Mount 
Westall, had induced me to anchor here; but finding my health too 
much impaired by fatigue to accomplish a laborious walk, I sent the 
launch 'next morning with.the scientific gentlemen, and as an easier 
task, landed upon Aken's Island and took angles from the little 
eminence at its north-east end. 

‘At every port or bay we entered, more especially after passing 
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Cape Capricorn, my first object on landing was to examine the iso*, 
refuse thrown up lly the sea. The French pavigator, La P^rouse, 
whose unfortunate situation, if in existence, was always present to 
my mind, had been wrecked, as it was thought, somewhere in the 
neighboufhood of New Caledonia ; ^d if so, the remnants of his 
ships were .likely to be brought upon this coast by the trade winds, 
and might indicate the situation of the reef or island which had 
proved fatal to him. With such an indication, I was led to believe 
in the possibility of fin^g the place; and though the hope of* 
restoring La Wrouse or any of his? companions to their country and 
friends could not, after so many years, be rationally entertained, yet 
to gain some certain knowledge of their fate would do away the 
pain of suspense; and it might \iot be too late to retrieve some docu- 
ments of their discoveries. 

Upon the south-east side of Aken’s Island, there was thrown 
up a confused mass of different substances ; including a quantity of 
pumice stone, several kinds of coral, five or six species of shells, 
skeletons of fish and sea snakes, the fruit of the pandanus, and a 

piece of cocoa-nut shell without bemacles or any thing to indicate 

• • 

that it had been long in the water ; but there were no marks of 
shipwreck, A seine was hauled upon the small beaches at the 
south end of the island, and brought on shore a good quantity of 
mullet, and of a fish resembling a cavally; also a kind of horse 
mackerel, small fish of the herring kind, and once a sword fish of 
between four and five feet long. The projection of the snout, or 
sword of this animal, a fo 9 t and a half in length, was fringed with 
strong, sharp teeth ; and he threw it from side to side in such a 
furious way, that it was difficult' to manage him even on shore, 

A boat was sent in the evening to the foot of Pine Moqnt, for 
the naturalist and hjs party, but returned without any tidings of 
them; and it was noon next d^y before' they got on board. They Satiyda74. 
had reached the top of the mount, but were disappointed in the view 
by the pines and underwood. In returning to the boat, a chase after 
VOL. II. H 
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i8<93. a kangKp^ had led one oi the gentlemen out of his reckoning; fuid 
this, Wth the labour of bringing down their jirize, had prevented 
then) from reaching the water side that night. Pine Mount is stony, 
hpt covered with large trees of the kind denoted by its epithet;- the 
co);intry between it and the water side is grassy, bears timber trees, 
and is of a tolerably good soil,^uch as might* be cultivat^. There 
are small creeks of salt water in the low land ; and in one of them a 
fish was sho^t which furnished the party with a dinner. 

Pine Mount is composed of the giienstone' oi the German 
mineralogists ; but in some other parts of the neighbourhood the 
stone seems to be different, and contains small veins of quartz, 
pieces of which are also scattered over the surface. At Aken's 
Island there was some variety. The most common kind was a 
slate, containing in some places veins of quartz, in a state nearly 
approaching to crystallization, and in others some metallic substance, 
probably iron. The basis of most other parts of the island was 
greenstone ; but in the eastern cliffs there was a soft, whitish earth ; 
and on the north-west side of the island, a part of the shore consisted 
of water-worn grains and small lumps of quartz, of coral, pumice 
stone, and other substances jumhled together, and concreted into a 
solid mass. 

Speaking in general terms of Shoal-water Bay, I do not con- 
ceive it to offer any advantages to ships which may not be had upon 
almost any other part of the coast; except that the tides rise higher, 
and in the winter season fish are more plentiful than further to the 

south. No fresh water was found, unless at a distance from the 
✓ * 

shore, and then only in small quantities.. Pine trees are plentiful; 
but they grow upon the stony hills at a distance from the water side, 
and cannot be procured with any thing like the facility offered by 

Port Bowen. The chart contains the best information.! am able to 

* 

give of the channels leading' up the bay, and of the shoals between 
them ; but it may be added, that no alarm need be excited by a ship 
getting aground, for these banks are too soft to do injury. The 
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shelving flats from theshoTOff are dso softf ami the msangroveSj 

which spread themselves flrton Mgh water at the ffieapH, up in the 
country tb the furthest reach of the spring ti&s, in some places for 
miles^ render landing impossible in the upper ‘pafis of the bay, ex- 
cept at some few spots already noticed. 

Were an English ’settlement to he made in Shoal-water Bay, 
the better soil round Pine Mount and the less Wfiiculty m landing 
there, would cause that neighbourhood to be preferred; There is 
not a sufiident .depth at'dc>;v water, for ships to go into the West 
Bight, by the south side of Aken’s Island', and the north side Was no 
otherwise sounded than in passing ; but there is little doubt that the 
depth on ^the north inde is adequate to adinit ships, and fliat some 
parts of the bight will afford anchorage and good shelter. 

The ticks do not run strong in Shoal-water Bay, the rate sel- 
dom exceeding one knot ; but they stir up the soft mud at the boti- 
tom, and make the water thick, as in Keppel Bay. I am not able to 
speak very accurately of the rise in the tide; but it may be redconed 
al;twelve or fourteen feet at the neaps, and firom seventeen to dghteen 
at the springs. High water takes place about ten hours and a half 
after the moon's passage ; but on the*east ride ef the bay, the flood 
runs up a full hour’later. 

The latitude of the north-east end of Aken's 
Island, from an observation' in the artifi- 
cial horizon, is : - - taSai'g^^Sduthi 

ljungitude from twelve sets of distimoes of 
the son and momij taken by lieutenant 
Flinders, and reduced to the same place, 

150* 18' 45''; but from die survey, and 
the position. afterwards jfixed in Broad 
Sound^lt is preferably - . - 150 15 0 ^st. 

Variatmfrom a^muths tato witha theo- 
dolite at the same place, p* 48'; but the 
bearings on the.tbp of, the eminmce 
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8 50 

9 85 


showed it to be 9* o^ The variation on 
shore, on the west side of the bay, may 
. therefore be taken at - - 9“ #4' east 

Upon Mounf Westall on the east side, and 
at the south end of Leicester Island, it 
was from the bearings - * - 8 50 

Upon the small islet at the head of the ba/, 9 25 

At our anchorage on the west side of the bay, Mr. Flinders 
took azimuths when the ship’s head W4s«<5. E. by E., which gave 
6“ 31' by one compass ; before hp had done, the ship swung to the 
flood tide with her head W. N. W., and two other compasses then 
gave 11* 27' and 11* 4': the mean corrected to the meridian, will be 
8* 46' east. 

At an anchorage towards the east side of the bay, the same 
officer observed the variation with two compasses, when the head 
was east, to be 4“ 49’, or corrected, 7® 21' east. 

The difference in Strong-tide Passage, where the land was one 
mile to the south-south-east on one side, and the same to the weijjt 

ft 

on the other, was still more, remarkable ; for when the head was 
N. E. by N., an amplitude gave*me 9* 10', or corrected, 10® 34' east. 

There might have been an error in any of the ship observa- 
tions of half a degree ; but I am persuaded that the attraction of the 
land, sometimes to the east and sometimes west, as the ship was 
hear one or the other side of the bay, was the great cause of the 

M 

difference in the corrected results ; and it will presently be seen, that 
the effect on a neighbouring part of the coast was much more con- 
siderable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Departure frm Shoal-water and Anchorage in Thirsty Sound. Mag- 

netical observations. Boat excursion to the , nearest Northumberland 
Islands. Bfmath on Thirsty Sound. Observations (H West Hill , , 

Broad Sound. Anchorage near ^ Upper Head. Expedition to the 
head of Broad Sound: another round Lmg Island. Remarks on Broad 
Sound, and the surrounding country. Adsmtagesfora colony. Astro- 
nomical observations, and remarks on the high tides. 

At noon September 4, when the botanical gentlemen returned from lao*. 
their excursion to Pine Mount, we made sail out of Shoal-water Bay 
with a breeze from the eastwards In steering north-west amongst 
the small islands, the soundings were between 9 and 14 fathoms ; 
and nearly the sanie afterwards, in keeping at three or four miles 
from the coast. I int^ded to go intB Thirsty Sound; but not 
reaching it before'dark, the anchor was dropped in 8 fathoms, sandy 
bottom, when the top of Pier Head bore west, three miles. In the 
morning we ran into the Sound, and anchored in 6 fath^s, with the Sunday s. 
points of entrance bearing N. 16^ and S. £., one mile. The car- 
penters had for some time been employed in making a sliding keel 
for the Lady Nelson, from the pine logs cut in Port J^wen ; and 
being now finished, it wslS sent on board. 

The botanists landed upon the east shore, preferring the main 
land for their pursuits; and i^e launch was* sent to haul the seine on 
that side, at a beach a little way up the J^und. 1 went to the Itop of 
Pier Head and took bearings of the Northumberland Islands, as also 
of the points ^d hills of the coast to the east and west; the most 
^ntial of them to the connexion of the siinrey^ were as un^er : 
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Mount. Westall, station on the top, - - S. 63* 20' E. 

Aken’s Island, station on the N. E. end, - S. 43 10 E, 

Pine Mount, - - - S. 25 5 E. 

.Long Island, the north point, distant 8 miles, N. 65 5 W. 
Peaked Hill, west side of Broad Sound, - N. 61 25, W. 

' Northuipberland I., a peak, marked h, * - N. 22 25 W. 

No. 3 peak (of Percy Isles ),'’N. 20*10 E. 
Captain Cook observed, when taking bearings upon the top of 
-Pigr Head, that the needle differed very considerably in its posi- 
“ tion, even to thirty degrees, in §ome places more, in others less ; 
“ and once he found it differ from itself no less than two points in 
“the distance of fourteen feet." (Hawkesworth, III, 126)^; from 
whence he concluded there was iron ore in the hills. I determined, in 
consequence, to make more particular observations, both with the 
theodolite and dipping needle ; and shall briefly state the results 
obtained on this, and on the following day. 

Azimuths were taken, and the bearing of Mount Westall, dis- 
tant thirty-four miles, was set at S. 63° 28' E. (true), whilst the theo- 
dolite remained in the same place ; and from a comparison between 
this bearing and those of the same*object at different parts of the head, 
the variations were deduced. The dip was observdl with both ends 
of the needle, and the face of the instrum'ent changed each time. 


At the highest top of Pier Head, 

Var”. 

3*25' E. Dip 53* 20' S. 

W est, three yards from it, - 

- 

6 10 


S. E. three yards, 

- 

10 5 


S. S. E., ten yards. 

- 

8 6 

52 19 

North, four, - - 

• < 

’ 6 55 


N. E., twenty. 


6 50 

50 35 , 

N. N. E., one-sixth mile, at the water s|fle, 

7 6- 

50 28 

S. E., (Jne-third mile, at ditto, ’ - 

,/ 

8 2. . 

. 50 50 


There are here no differences equal to those found by captain Cook ; 
but it is to be observed, that he used a ship’s azimuth compass, pro- 
bably not raised further from the ground than to be placed on a stone, 


1802. 

Septembof, 
Sunday 5. 
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whereas my theodolite stood upon legs, more than four feet high. The 
dipping needle was raised about two feet; and by its greater inclination Suaday «. 
at the top of the hill, shows the principal attraction to have been not 
far from thence. The least dip, 50* a8', taken at the shore on ‘the 
north sidh of the head^ was doubtless the least affected ; but it ap- 
pears to have been half a degree too much, for at Port Bowen, 

. twenty-two ‘miles flirther south, it was no more than 50* 20'. An 
amplitude taken on board the ship in the So'und by lieutenant Flin- 
ders, when the head was S. S. W,, gave variation 8“ 39', or corrected 
to the meridian, 7* 40' east. As Pier Head lay almost exactly in the 
meridian, from the ship, its magnetism would not alter the direction 
of the needle ; and I therefore consider 7“ 40' to be very nearly the 
true variation, when unaffected by local causes : in Port Bowen, it 
varied from 7® 40' to 8® 30' east. 

Notwithstanding this very sensible effect upon the needle, 
both horizontally and vertically, I did not find, any more than cap- 
tain Cook, that a piece of the stone applied to the theodolite drew 
»he needle at all oqjt of its direction ; nevertheless I am induced to 
think, that the attraction was rather dispersed throughout the mass 
of stone composing Pier Head, than that any nfine of iron ore exists 
in it. The stone is a porphyry of a dark, blueish colour. 

On the 6th, at noon, when the observations were finished and Monday e. 

I had proposed to quit Thirsty Sound, the wind an 3 tide were 
both against us. To employ the rest of the day usefully, I went over 
in the whale boat, accompanied by the landiscape painter, to the 6th, 

7th, and 8th Northumberland Islands, which, with many low islets 
and rocks near them, form a cluster three or four leagues to the 
north-east of the Sound. Orders were left, with lieutenant Fowler 
to get the ship under way as early as possible on the following morn- 
ing, and come out'to meet us. 

Nearly mid-way between Pier Head and the cluster, lie some 
rocks surrounded, with breakers ; and until they were passed the 
depth was from 6 to 8 fathoms, and 1 1 afterwards. We rowfid to a 
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September. 
Monday 6. 


Tuesday 7* 


beach at. the north-west end of the 7th island, proposing there to 
pass the night, and hoped to turn some turtle ; but proofs of natives 
having lately visited, or being perhaps then on the island, damped 
our' prospects, and still more did the absence of turtle tracksi;,yet 
under each tree near the shore were the remains of a turtlfc feast. 

In the* morning I ascended the highest hill on the 7th island, 
arid took bearings ; but the hazy weather which had come on with a 
strong wind ^t E. S. E., confined them within a circle of three leagues. 
This island is somewhat more than a mile in length, and was covered 
with grass, but almost destitute •of wood ; the rock is a greenish, 
speckled stone, with veins of quartz finely inserted, and is something 
between granite and porphyry. The 6th island is the largest of this 
little cluster, being two and a half miles long ; and it was well 
covered with wood. We rowed over to it with some difficulty on 
account of the wind, but could not sound in the channel ; it appeared 
to be deep, its least width three-quarters of a mile, and in fine wea- 
ther a ship might anchor there and procure pines fit for top masts, 
at several places in the group. Water was foun^ under the hills on* 
the 6th island ; but not in sufficient quantities for the purpose of a 
ship. 

I looked anxiously, but in vain, for lieutenant Fowler to come out 
of Thirsty Sound ; for the wind blew so strong that it was uncertain 
whether the boat could fetch over, or that it was even safe to attempt 
it ; our provisions, besides, were nearly exhausted, and nothing mpre 
substantial than oysters could be procured. Pressed by necessity, we 
set oil' under close-reefed sails ; and the boat performing admirably, 
fetched the low neck to leeward of Pier Head, whence another boat 
took us to the ship ; and at high water in the evening, the whale 
boat floated over the neck and followed. 

t 

When Mr. Fowler had weighed in the morning, according to 
my directions, the ship had 'driven so near the shore before the 
stream anchor was at the bows, that he let go the small bower; but 
the cable parted, and obliged him to drop the best bower, being then 
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in 3 fathoms water with the wjnd blowing strong into the sound. *8®^ 
By means of a warp to the brig, the best bower was shifted into 4 Tuesday r. 
fathoms ; and when I got on board, the stream* and small bower an- 
chors had just been recovered. The weather tide made at nine in the 

• • 

evening, and we ran into 7 fathoms in the channel ; and at daylight 
stood out of the sound, with the brig in con^pany, having then a 
moderate breeze at South-east. 

Of Thirsty Sound as a harbour, very little can be said in praise ; 
the north-east and east winds throw in a good deal of sea, and there 
is not room for more than three or four ships, without running up 
into the narrow part ; and what the depth may be there I did not 
examine, but saw that there were shoals. The entrance of the sound 
may be known by two round bills, one on each side, lying nearly 
north and south, one mile and a half from each other : the north- 
ernmost is Pier Head. The surrounding country is clothed with 
grass and wood ; but on the Long-Island side the grass is coarse, 
the trees are thinly scattered, and the soil is every where too stony 
for the cultivation of grain. 

There were many traces of natives, though none recent. 

Judging from what was seen round the fire places, turtle would seem 
to be their principtil food ; and indeed several turtle were seen in 
the water, hut we bad not dexterity enough to take any of them. In 
fishing with the seine, at a small beach two miles up th^ sound, we 
always had tolerably good success ; but no fresh water accessible to * 
boats could be found in the neighbourhood. 

The latitude of Pier Head, from an observa- 
tion made at the tbp in an artificial hori- 
zon, is - - . . - - sa° 6' 53" S. 

Longitude from thirteen sets of distan^s of 
the sun west of the moon, obsorved by 
lieutenant Fliriders, 1 49® 47' 50" ;.but by the 
survey and the fixed position in Broad 
Sound, with which the time-keepers agreed, 
it will be more correctly - - - 1 <>0 o 10 E. 

VOL. II. I 
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1808. Captain Cook specifies the situation of Thirsty Sound to be in 

latitude 22“ 10', longitude 149* 42' ( Hawkesworth, III, 128) ; but in 
the chart published by Mr. Dalrymple, it is 22* 7' and 149*36', 
which agrees nearer with the deductions of Mr, Wales ( Astron. Ohs. 
p. 135). In either case it appears, that my longitude was getting 
more eastward from captain Cook as we advanced further along 
the coast. . ' 

Wednes. 8. The ti^s in Thirsty Sound were neaped at this time, and the rise, 
judging by the lead line, was from ten to twelve feet ; but captain 
Cook says, “ at spring tides the water does not rise Iqps than sixteen 
“ or eighteen feet,” which I have no doubt is cofrect. It ceases at ten 
hours and three quarters after the moon passes over and upder the 
meridian. 

On quitting Thirsty Sound we steered north-westward, to pass 
round a chain of rocks extending six miles out from Pier Head, and 
behind which there was a bight in Long Island, with some appearance 
of an opening. It was my intention to examine Broad Sound up to 
the furthest navigable part, and we hauled up between the nortji 
point of Long Island and a cluster of small isles lying three miles to 
the north-west ; but*finding the water too shallow, and that it would 
be more advantageous to begin the examination bn the west side, I 
desired Mr. Murray to lead round the North-point Isles and across the 
sound. A small reef lies betwen four and five miles N. E. by E. 
from the largest and easternmost of these isles ; it is covered at half 
tide, and therefore dangerous, but we had 7 to 8 fathoms at less than 
a mile distance, on the inside. 

- At noon, the depth was 8 fathonis, the largest North-point 
Isle, which is nearly separated into .two, was distant four miles, and 
our situation was as under : . 

La^tude observed to the north, - - 7 si* 56' 17" 

Pier Head top, bore , - - - ‘ - S. 38 E. 

Northumberland Island, peak marked h, - N. 15 W. 

Nqrth-point I., westernmost, highest part, - S. 36 W. 

, largest, - - S. 37 to 16 W. 

In steering W. by 'N., rippling water was seen a-head at one 
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o'clock ; and the depth diminishjng to 4 fathoms, we hauled a little 1802. 
to .the southward and then resumed our course. This rippling seems 
to have been on a part of the same shoal neat which captaip Cook 
anchored in 3 fathoms ; for it lies five miles front thfe North-point Isles, 
and as he. says, “ half way between them and three small islands 
“ which lie directly without them." 

Our course f6r the west side of Broad Sound passed close to 
some low, fiat isles, lying to the south-east of the peaked West Hill 
set from Pier Head. At dusk I sought to anchor behind *the hill, for 
it had the appearance of being Separated from the main land ; but the 
water being too shallow, we hauled off upon a wind. At ten o’clock, 
howeverj the breeze having become light and the sea gone down, 
an anchor was dropped in fathoms, sandy bottom ; whence the top 
of West Hill bore N. 68" W. three miles. A fiood tide was found 
running from the N. N. E., one mile and a quarter per hour. 

In the morning I landed with the botanical gentlemen, and Thursday 9 . 
wished to ascend the top of the hill; but the brush wood was too 
tliick to be penetrable. Upon a projecting head on the north-east 
side, I took a part, and about half way up the hill on the south-east 
side, the remainder of a set of bearings, whioli included many of 
the Northumberlahd Isles not before seen, and other of the Flat 
Isles within.Broad Sound. The furthest visible part of the main land 
towards Cape Palmerston, was distant about five leagues, and be- 
hind it was a hill to which, from its form, I gave the name oi Mount' 

Funnel; the shore both to the north and south was low.'^and the Flat 
Isles to the southward of the ship were mostly over-run' with man- 
groves. I did not go round West Hill, and could not see whether 
it were connected with the main land, or not ; but if joined, it must 
be by a very low isthmus. The bearings at this station, most essen- 
tial to the connection of the survey, were these : 

Main coast, the extrernes, - - N. x" and S. io« 45' E. 

Pier Head, the top, - - - S. 61 *5 E. 

Northumberland Isles, peak marked A, - N. 61 45 E. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ — high horthmost, marked ;, dist. ii L, N. 19 E. 
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1803 . . Tiie stone of the hill had in k specks of quartz or feldtspath, 

Thui^y’k and was not much unlike that of Pier Head ; but it had a more 
basaltic appearance. A piece of it applied to the theodolite, drew 
thb needle two degrees out of its direction, and yet the hearings did 
not show any great difference from the true variation ; for an ampli- 
tude taken- on board the ship by Mr. Flinders, when the head was 
N. N. E., gave 6* or corrected to the meriilian, 7*’ if east, and 
the variation on the eastern side of the hill was 8* 15', according to 
the back bearing of Pier Head. 

From an observation of the sun's upper aad lojver limbs in an 
artificial horizon, the latitude was ai* 50' 18'’, and the ship bore 
from thence S. 68® E. two miles and a half ; the latitude of the ship 
should therefore have been ai" 51' 14"; but a meridian altitude ob- 
served to the north by lieutenant Flinders, gave 21“ 49' 54"; and I 
believe that altitudes from the sea horizon can never be depended on 
nearer than to one minute, on account of the variability of the hori- 
zontal refraction. From this cause it was that, when possible, we 
commonly observed the latitude on board the ship both to the north 
and south, taking the sun’s altitude one way and his supplement the 
other, and the mearrof the twb results was considered to be true; 
separately, they often differed 1', and even ‘3', and sometimes 
they agreed. The observation to the' north most conrmonly gave 
the least south latitude, but not always, nor was there any regular 
coincidence between the results and the heights of the barometer or " 
thermometer ; though in general, the more hazy the weather, the 
greater were the differences. At this time, the wind was light from 
the eastward and weather hazy ; the thermometer stood at 72®, and 
barometer at 30,15 inches. 

At two o’clock we got under way to go. up Broad Sound, it 
being'then near low water. After steering soujh.-east one mile, the 
depth rapidly diminished and we tacked ; but the ship was set upon 
a bank of sand, where she hung five minutes and then swung off. 

I afterwards steered nearer to the shore, in deeper water ; and at 
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dusk the anchor was dropped in 5 fathoms, sandy bottom,. between i8o«. 

the Flat Isles and the main. West Hill bearing N. 35* W. three iSiy S* 
leagues; the master sounded towards the coast, which was five miles 
off, atjd found the deepest water to be on that side. In the morning 
.the wind ’had shifted to south, and we beat up in a channel formed 
by the Flat Isles and the shoals attached to tliem, on one side, and 
the shelving banks 'from the main coast, on the other. We had the 
assistance of a strong flood tide till eleven o'dock; at which time the 
anchor was let-go, one mile from the north end of the 4th Flat Island. 

I landed immediately, with the botanists ; and at the south-east 
end of the island, >l?hich is a little elevated, took bearings and the 
meridiaij altitude of both limbs of the sun from an artificial horizon. 

The latitude deduced was .aa® 8' 33"; and the ship bearing 
N. 19*30' W., two miles, it should have been for her, aa® 6* 40"; 
but lieutenant Flinders’ observation to the north gave aa® 5' 19", or 
1' 2 1" less, nearly as on the preceding day; and it was ascertained that 
the difference arose neither from the eye nor the instrument; 

.Amongst the bearings were, 

West Hill, the top, - - - N. i6"4o'W. 

Northumberland Isles, the peak marked Ji,* - N. 25 15 E. 

Long Island, extreme of the north point, - N. 73 35 E. 

Upper Head, on the west shore up Broad Sound, S. 39 55 E. 

The 4th Flat Isle is about one mile long, and there is a smaller 
lying off its south-east end; they are a little elevated, and bear grarfs 
V and small trees; but the shores are covered with mangroves, and 
surrounded with extensive flats of mud and sand. The main coast, 
from which they lie two dr three miles, is also low, with mangroves 
and shelving mud banks ; but there is a deep channel between, of a 
mile in width. In the evening, when the flood made, we steered 
into this channel with a light sea-breeze;,but not having time’to clear 
it before dark, the anchor was dropped, in 4 fathoms at six o'clock. 

My attention was attracted this evening by the vast extent of 
mud left drv on each side of the channel, and I ordered particular 
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1803. attention td be paid to the tides during the night. At eleven o'clock, 

September ccascd running, the depth was sounded and the 

Saturday 11. lead linfe measured, and the same at half past five in the morning 
when it was low water; the difference was no less than thirty^wo 
feet, and it wanted a day of being full moorj ; so that thfe springs 
may reach two or three feet higher. The flood set S. by E., but its 
greatest rate did not exceed one mile and three quarters' an hour. 

At daylight the wind was south-east, direiJtly against us. We 
backed and filled, drifting up with the flood between the shoals on 
each side, and having the Lady Nelson and a boat a-.head ; but on 
approaching the end of the channel, our passage* into the sound was 
blocked up by a bank running across, upon which there was not 
water enough for the ship by a fathom, and we therefore anchored. 
At nine the tide had risen a fathom, and we passed over into the 
open sound ; the depth immediately increasing to 4 and 7 fathoms, 
reduced to low water. So long as the flood continued running we 
worked up the sound; and when it ceased, anchored three miles 
from a shallow opening in the low western shore, the second which* 
had been observed. We again proceeded upwards with the even- 
Sunday 13. ing's tide until dusk ; Und at ninS next morning passed a fifth open- 
ing, and anchored abreast of the hilly projection on its east side, 
which I have named Upper Head, in 4 fathoins, soft bottom, two- 
thirds of a mile from the shore. This was the first place on the 
main where there was any prospect of being able to land ; for the 
western shore, thus far up, was equally low, and as much over-run 
with mangroves and defended by muddy flats, as the shores of 
Keppel Bay. 

It being my intention to explore the head of Broad Sound lyith 
the brig and whale boat, a situation where tents could be fixed and 
an easy communication held with the ship during my absence, was 
the object now sought; and I immediately went with a party of the 
gentlemen, to ascertain how far Upper Head was calculated for our 
purpose. We landed at half flood, without difficulty; and on 
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ascending the hill, obtained a view of the Sound which exceeded my 1802. 
expectations. Amongst the many bearings taken, were the follow- 
ing fixed points in the survey. ^ ‘ . 

^Pine Mount, of Shoal- water Bay, - * 'S. 84* 38' E. 

Pier Head, the western part, - N. 36 7 E. 

West hill, the top,* - - , N. 28 . 5 W. 

Flat Isles, the ^th, station there, - N. 39 53 W. 

The breadth o^ the Sound, from Upper flead over to the inner 
end of Long Island, appeared to be three leagues, but it contracted 
upwards, and assumed the same riYer-like form as Shoal- water Bay; 
and it was to be feared, from the mangrove shores and muddiness 
of the water, that it would terminate in the same manner. No shoals 
could be then distinguished ; but towards low water in the evening 
I again ascended the hill, and saw to my regret, that the upper parts 
were mostly occupied with banks of mud and sand, many of which 
were dry, and extended downward past the inner entrance of Thirsty 
Sound. Amongst the banks were various channels; but that of 
about two miles wide where the ship lay, was by far the most con- 
siderable. The sraJill fifth opening, close on the west side of Upper 
Head, ran some miles in the low land towards, the foot of a ridge of 
hills, lying three or four leagues at the back of the shore ; but the 
greater part of this inlet was also taken up by mud banks, and the 
borders covered with mangroves. There was no fresh water at 
Upper Head, nor did I see any prospect of obtaining wherewith to 
coniplete the holds of the two vessels before leaving the coast; unless 
it were at a place a little higher up on the same side, to which the 
appearance of another ppeniijig between two liills, induced me to 
move the ship. v 

Next morning, when the flood made, drifted upwards, with Monday is. 
the Lady Nelson and a boat sounding a-head. After advancing’three 
miles the brig suddenly took the ground, and we dropped a stream 
anchor ; but in swinging to it, the ship was caught upon .a bank of 
quick sand in eleven feet; and the tide running strong upon the 
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broad made her heel ai 


im. Droaa lofte^ it made ner neei ai ip extaie uanK; l%e 

Mon^y "Is. were Immecyately clewed down^ ill^^il^ 

and It Ajppearing that' the stream the j^ip to d^e 

further up the bank ai the tide iosei let gOj and 

then she righted and swung to the thtei ^P^lAdy Nelson also got 
off safe ; but a part of the after sliding keel ei|B carried away; 

I went in a boat to examine tlK plaoe whkSi had preseail^ tht 
appearance of an opening; but it proved to be only a bending ir 
the shore, and the mud banks and i^groves did- not admit oi 
landing; we tnerefore went bacb with the returning, ebb to Upper 
Head, and moored the ship nearly in our first situation ;'wh«« there 
was something more than 3 fathoms all round, at low, wattr. 

Tueiday 14 . On the following morning, the jdme keepers and other ha i 

ments were sent on shore under the charge of lieutenant Fliiliers, 
with two of the young gentlemen to asrist him, and a guard of 
marines for the protection of the toits. It had appeared from the 
survey, that the time keepers were losing more than the Port-Jackson 
rates supposed; and before quittmg this coast for the Gulph ^ Car-; 
pentaria, it was necessary to take fresh observadons. Mr; Flinders 
undertook as usual to< perform this ^rvice, whilst I should be absent 
up the Sound; and lieutenant Fowler was directed to examine and 
air all the stores, and make the ship ready for sea againstmy return. 

Having made these dispositions, I embarked in the Lady Nelscm 
with the naturalist, taking my whale boat and surveying uutemnmits. 
'We had a strong flood tide; and after grounding on a bank, 
anchored eleven miles above the ship, in 3 fathoms, that b^iiqg the 
greatest depth to be found. It was then* high water ; and die brig 
Iteing expected to be left dry by the ebb, we prepared for it by 
mooring, to prevent all chance the anchor, and Hove 

up the fore and after keels; the .i|tniv kecd swelled by rim 

wet, could not be raised, ai^d when-^ii^ vessel 

turned about violently and dn^fgad^b^ the andltos; riiifril the keel 
broke pff, and then 
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At low water, the seamen went out upon the dry flat ^nd found ism. 
fil^iest-bower cable parted, and the anchor so far buried in the 
quicksand, that it could not be raised. At ten'o'ckick the flood tide 
came rolling in, and presently set the brig afloat; the anchor was 
then weighed with ease, by meims of a hawser previously bent to it, 
and the vessel rode by ^e small bower, against a tide which ran at 
the strongest between four and five knots. 

The Lady Nelson again took the ground at six in the morning. Wednei. is. 
On sounding oyer to the east shore, distant half a mile, I found a 
small channel leading upwards, with lour or five feet more water in 
it than where the brig lay; the western shore was two miles distant 
over a silt^ flat, which was dry at low water and level as a race ground. 

if. At eleven, the flood came jn, six or eight inches perpendicular, 
with a roaring noise; and so soon as it had passed the brig, I set off 
with Ml. Brown and Mr. Lacy in the whale boat, to follow it up the 
small channel (»i the eastern shore; and having a fair wind we out- 
rw the tide, and were sometimes oUiged to wait its rising before we 
could proceed. At the end of six miles the small channel led across 
to the western side ; and the rare opportunity of a landing place 
induced me to |Mtch our tent there fer the night : two miles higher 
up, the whole breadth of the Sound was reduced to half a mile. 

The country here was a stiff, clayey flat, covered witf» grass, 
and seemed to have been overflowed at spring tide:^ ; though the 
high; water this day did not reach it by five feet. Three or four* 
miles to the southward there were some hills, whence I hoped to see 
idle coui|lie of the stream up to ite terminatiian; and having time 
dark, we set off. They grass of the plain was interspersed 
a spedes of sensitive plant, ^Imse leaves curled up in, and about 
oiur footsteps in such a manner, that the way we had come was for 
sc»|e tinm dis^|riid»lle. '^rom the nearest of the small hills, I 
set thebearin^iil^uble and Vim Mounts, our tent, and the brig at 
anchor, by whictij^ station wat&eed as in the chart; but in order 

VOl. H. 
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1802. to reconcile the bearings, I found it necessary to allow la* of east 

September. ' ' 

Wedne*. 15. Variation. 

Towards Double Mount and Shoal-water Bay, the country 
consisted of gently-rising hills and extensive plains, well covered 
with wood and apparently fertile. The stream at the head of Broad 
&und could not be fraced from hence more than three or four miles 
above the tent; but it may possibly run up much further to the 
south-eastward, though too small to be distinguished in the wood, 
. or to be navigable for boats. To the south and westward there was 
a ridge of high land, which appeared to be a prolongation of the 
same whence the upper branches of Port Bowen and Shoal-water 
Bay take their rise, and by which the low land and snftll arms on 
the west side of Broad Sound are bounded. A similar ridge ran 
behind Port Curtis and Keppel Bay, and it is not improbable that the 
two arc connected, and of the same substance; for at Port Curtis 
the basis stone of the country was a granite, and this small hill was 
the same. It has been more than once observed, that granite is 
amongst the substances which exert an influence upon the magnetic 
needle ; and it is to the attraction of the ridge of mountains to the 
south and westward, that I attribute the great variation found in the 
bearings at this station. ' 

We returned to the tent at sunset ; and there passed a disa- 
greeable night amongst musketoes, sand flies, and ants. At four in 
Thun. 16 .' the morning the ebb had made, and we embarked in the boat; but 
the depth of water was so little that we could not proceed, and were 
obliged to re-land and wait for the following tide; not without 
apprehension of being left till the ne;ict springs came on. At two in 
the afternoon the flood came up rigidly, and in half an hour it was 
high water ; we set off immediately, and after some trouble from the 
shoals, reached the brig at five o'clock. Mr. Murray got under 
Friday 17 . Way at three the next morning to beat down to Upper Head, the 
wind being from the northward ; but the Lady^ Nelson getting 
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.aground, I went off with Mr. Brown in my boat, and reached the isos, 
ship at seven o’clock, and in the evening, the brig arrived. ir! 

Lieutenant Fowler had gone through the 'most essential duties, 
and tlje ship was nearly ready for sea ; but on 'landing at the tents I 
found thafthe time keej^ers had been let down, and the business of 
finding new rates for them was to be recommenced. This accident 
would requirfe a week to be repaired ; and being unwilling to remain 
so long inactive, I determined to leave Mr. Flinders at Upper Head, 
and take the ship over to the inner end of Thirsty Sound, where it 
appeared there .was something to correct in captain Cook's chart. 

The Lady Nelson had lost two sheets of copper, and the Saturday is. 
trunks of .the sliding keels required some reparation ; I therefore 
desired lieutenant Murray to lay his vessel on shore and get these 
matters arranged, to cut wood for himself, and be ready to sail in a 
week for Torres^ Strait ; and his stock of water was completed out of 
the Investigator. 

On the 19th in the morning we unmoored ‘the ship, and a Sunday w. 
little before low tide stretched over towards Thirsty Sound ; but the 
numerous shoals to be encountered, and which cannot be concisely 
described otherwise than in a chart, caused much delay ; and it 
was near noon of the day following before we anchored at the Monday 20. 
south end of Long Island, in 3 fathoms, and about one mile from 
the low mangrove shore. At the south end of the island was 
a small hill, bearing S. 55* E. one mile and a half from the ship, * 
where I landed with a party of the gentlemen ; it forms the west 
point of the inner entrance to Thirsty Sound, as some low red cliffs, 
one mile and a half distant) do the east point ; but a shoal, dry at 
low water, lies in the middle, aiid ^e channels on each side are not 
calculated for a ship. The small hill was found to be on a detached 
islet one mile Jong, the greater part of which is mud covered with 
mangroves ; the hill is partly excavated by an arched way running 
through it, and the stone is of a mixed red and white colour, and of 
an ochry consistence. From the highest top, 1 set 
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1809 . Upper Head, bearing - - S. s8* 98 ' W. 

SeptcMber. . rr o « ti 

Moadajr 80. Double Mount, - - - S. 53 90 E. 

. Pine Mount,' - - S. 6i 5 E. 

TTiese bearings place the inner end of Thirsty Sound in lati^de 99* 
16'; and curtail the distance of thirty rniles from Rer Head in 
captain Cook's chart, to twelve miles and a half. 

Tuesday 81. On the sist, the botanical gentlemen went over 'in the launch 
to the east side of Thirsty Sound, the main land having been always 
. found more productive in the objects of their pursuit, than any island 
however large. I went to examine along the WQSt side of Long 
Island ; but had not proceeded two miles bdfore an opening pre- 
sented itself amongst the mangroves. It led to the eastward, and 
then separated into two branches ; and in following that which trended 
north-east I came into Thirsty Sound, and landed live miles above 
the inner entrance, at an islet in mid-channel, which had been set 
from Pier Head and is laid down by captain Cook. > 

No less than live dilferent pieces of land were found tQ be cut 
off from the south end of Long Island, l:iy winding channels amongst 
the mangroves ; and I now saw the prospect of a passage through 
the middle, leading<outatthe bight between the north point and Pier 
Head. A woody and rather elevated islet obscures the inner end of the 
opening, and seems to have prevented' captain Cook’s observing this 
separation when going up Thirsty Sound in his boat. I found in it 
a good bottom, with 3 to 5 fathoms water, and room for a ^ip to 
swing, or sail through as far as the outer opening to sea ; but another 
island lies in the outlet, the bottom is rocky, and the regular depth 
at low water is not so much as 3 fathonis on either side. 

Having taken a second set of angles, and passed out by the 
new opening, I steere({ northward along the east side of Long Island ; 
but although the land be .high and rather steep, there >vas seldom so 
much as 3 fathoms at a mile distance. I landed at the north end of 
the island, to ascertain better the forms and positions of the North- 
point Isles ; and then, steering southward along the west side, 
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entered a cove where the form of the surrounding land gave a hope isos, 
of finding fresh water for the ship; but the borders were covered 
with mangroves, and we could not get sufficiently far up to know 
whether any part of the stream running througli them were fresh. 

Another *set of angles was taken from a hill on the south side of 
the cove ; and the sun being then set, our tent was pitched for the 
night. 

Next morning I ste^d onward along the west side of Long Wednes. 8 s. 
Island, landing occasionally to examine the gullies made by the rains ; ’ 
but at this time they were all dry. As far to the south as West- 
side Islet, the shore'is tolerably high and the water deep ; and near 
to the inner end of the islet, where I landed to take angles, there 
was no bottom with lo fathoms ; but the shore from thence to the 
ship was low and covered with mangroves, and even the rocky 
points cannot be approached within half a mile, except by boats. 

Not a single Indian was seen during this excursion round Long 
Island ; nor from the length of the grass and appearance of their fire 
4>laces, do I think they had been there for some months. 

Next day I made a further examination of the winding channels Thurs. ss. 
at the south end of Long Island ; and also wenfrto an inlet on the east 
side of Broad Sounds the entrance of which is so much obstructed by 
shoals, that it was difficult to' find a sufficient depth, even forthe boat. 

I landed with the naturalist at a low, clifiy head on the north side of 
the entrance ; but not without wading a quarter of a mile in the 
mud. We saw from thence, that this inlet, though presenting 
the appearance of a respectable river when the tide was in, had no 
perceptible breadth at -five miles within the land, that it was almost 
wholly dry at low water, and that the shores were covered with 
mangroves to a great extent; even the cliffy head where we stood, 
was surrounded .with mangroves, and appeared to be insufated at 
spring tides. 

In the morning of the *4th, we got under way to' return to FtMay 24. 
Upper Head ; and having the same difiSculties to encounter apiongst 
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1803. the shoals- as before, did not reach our former anchorage until next 
^1^7 8& day. On landing at the tents, I found, to my no less surprise than 
regret, that the time keepers had again been let down ; and no more 
than one day's rates had been since obtained. Twenty-five sets of 
distances of the sun and moon had been taken to correspond with an 
equal number on the - opposite side ; and it appeared that lieutenant 
Flinders being intent upon these, had forgotten to wind up the time 
keepers on ^he ssd at noon. 

' This fresh difficulty was very embarrassing. ' To go away for 
Torres’ Strait and the Gulph of Carpentaria without good rates, was 
to cripple the accuracy of all our longitudes ; and on the other hand, 
the expected approach of the contrary monsoon on the North Coast 
admitted of no longer delay in Broad Sound. On comparing the 
last day’s rates with those of the four days previously obtained, the 
letting down did not appear to have produced any material altera- 
tion ; and I therefore determined to combine the whole together, 
and to sail immediately. 

Sunday 3«, The following day was occupied in completing the holds with. 

wood, taking on board our shore establishment, and preparing for 
Monday *7. sea; and next momihg we stebred down Broad Sound, with the 
Lady Nelson in company, keeping near the western side to- avoid 
the middle shoals. On a sea breeze coming in at north, ‘we tacked 
towards the North-point Isles ; and at sunset, the flood tide having 
then made, anchored in 8 fathoms, upon a bottom of sand and rock, 
the north-westernmost isle bearing N. 6* E., two leagues. In the 
morning we passed round the North-point Isles, with a breeze from 
the south-east ; and thus quitted Broad Sound, steering off for the 
outermost and largest of the Northumberland Islands. 

.There remains little to be said upon the navigation of Broad 
Sound, more than what has been related of our. courses in it, and 
what will be found in the chart. The western channel, between the 
Flat Isles and the main, is not to be recommended ; but after steer- 
ing up middle of the Sound jmd passing these isles, the western 
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shore should be kept nearest a-bord. A ship may thai reach Upper isoa. 
Head without difficulty, and lie there, in perfect safety from all winds, 
at two-thirds of a mile off ; but cannot go higher up the soupd with- 
out risk of grounding on the banks. Fromdialf flood to half ebb, 
landing is easy at Upper Head, and it is perhaps the sole place on 
the main possessing th*at advantage ; every where else, the shore is 
very low, fronted with mud banks, and covered, in some places miles 
deep, with interwoven mangroves, amongst .which the tide flows at 
high water. , 

The stone of Upper Head, and apparently of all the hills in its 
neighbourhood, is granitic; whilst that of Long Island and West 
Hill approach nearer to porphyry. At the inner entrance of Thirsty 
Sound the points are mostly ^composed of an earth, which is not 
heavy, is sometimes red, but more frequently white, or mixed ; and 
of a consistence not harder than ochre. 

Long Island, though covered with grass and wood, is stony 
and incapable of ordinary cultivation. On the main land, the low 
j)arts between the mangroves and the hills seemed to be of a tolera- 
bly good soil; and ‘according to the report of some of the gentlemen, 
who made an excursion at the back of Upper Head, the vallies 
there produce good grass and appeared fertile. There seems, indeed, 
to be a considerable extent of land about Broad Sound and on the 
peninsula between it and Shoal-water Bay, which, if not calculated to 
give a rich return to the cultivator of wheat, would support much 
cattle, and produce maize, sugar, and tobacco; and cotton and coffee 
would grow, upon the more rocky sides of the hills, and probably 
even upon Long Island. Should it ever be in contemplation to make 
an establishment in New South .Wales within the tropic, in aid of 
Port Jackson and the colonies to the southward, this neighbourhood 
would probably 1^ chosen ; and the great rise of tide presents advan- 
tages which might be some time turned to account in ship building. 

On the west side of the sound, near the Flat Isles, the rise at spring , 
tides is not less than thirty, and perhaps reaches to thirty-five feet. 
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1802. At Uppra* Head it is from twenty at the neaps, to thirty or more at 
Sqttember. springs ; but the bottom rises so much |pwards the top of the 

sound, t:hat the tide there never seems to excjeed twelve feet. The 
time of high watet is* nearly eleven hours after the moon's passage 
over and under the meridian; though the flood runs up near an hour 
on the west, side of the sound, after it is high' water by the shore. 

The places best calculated for the construction of docks, appear 

to be at the uppermost or 4th Flat Isles, where the shoals form a 

• natural harbour, and at the entrance of the opening near Upper 

Head, in which is a small islet of sand and rock, not covered with 

^ • 

mangroves nor surrounded with mud flats. The*pines of Port Bowen 
Shoal-water Bay, and the Northumberland Isles, would furnish the 
necessary spars and lighter planking; and there is no rWson to 
think that the eucalyptus^ which grows all over the country, should 
not be as fit for timbers, &c., as it is found to be further southward. 
No iron ore was seen in the neighbourhood ; but were a colony 
established and the back ridge of mountains well examined, this and 
other metallic productions might be found. The attraction which 
the mountiuns seemed to have upon the needle; is in favour of this 
probability ; but the iron work .might be prepared at Port Jackson 
where the ore exists, and in whose vicinity there are plenty of coals. 

Fresh water was scarce at this time, none being .any where 
discovered near the sea side, except a small rill at the back of Upper 
Head, little more than adequate to the supply of the tents ; it can 
however be scarcely doubted, that fresh water for domestic purposes 
would be found in most parts of the country ; and there is a season 
of the year, most probably the height of summer, when rain falls 
abundantly, as was demonstrated by the torrent-wom marks down 
the sides of the hills. • 

•Not a single native was seen, either on the shores of Thirsty, 
or Broad Sounds, during tlie whole time of our stay. 

There are kanguroos in the woods, but not in numbers. The 
shoals all over the sound are frequented by flocks of ducks and . 
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curlews; and we saw in the upper part, some pelicans, an individual 
of a large kind of cn^, and anothm* of a white bird, in form re- 
sembling a curlew. Many turtle were seen in the water about Long 
Island, and from the bones scattered around the deserted fire places, 
this animal seemed to form the piindpal subsistence of the natives ; 
but we had not the address to obtain any. Hump-backed whales 
frequent the entrance of the sound, and would present an object of 
interest to a colony. In fishing, we had little success with hook and 
line; and the nature of the shores did not admit of hauling the seine; 

The clin\ate here, being one, degree within the tropic, was 
warm at this season, which may be considered as the spring and the 
driest time of the year. On board the ship, the height of the ther- 
mometer did not exceed 76*, with the warm winds from the north- 
ward, but at the tents it averaged at noon somewhat above 90®; and 
the musketoes and sand flies were very troublesome at all places 
near the mangroves. We did not see any snakes or other venemous 
reptiles or insects. 

The latitude of Upper Head, from six meridian 
observations’in the artificial horizon, is - 22* 23' 24," S. 

Longitude from fifty sets of distances of the sun 
and moon, given in Tab. II of the second 
Appendix to this volume, - - 149 46 53 E. 

The errors of the time keepers from mean Greenwich time, at 
noOTi there Sept. 96, and thei^mean rates of going during seven days, 
of which four were before and three after they had been let down 
the second time, were as under : 

Eamshaw's No. 543 slow’2'> ‘ 3' 37",93 and losing 9,"62 per day. 

No. 520 - 3 29 ii5, 57 “ 31,41 

These errors and rates were found by lieutenant Flinders, from equal 
altitudes taken with -a sextant on a stand, and using an artificial 
horizon of quicksilver. 

The longitudes given by the time keepers on Sept, is a. m. at 
Upper Head, with the Port-Jackson rates, were these : 

VOL. II. L 


1802. 

September. 
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September. 


No. 543, 145* 54' fi7" east. 
No. 530, 149 53 ,47,5. 


The mean is 7' 14" to the east of thelunars; but on using rates 
equally accelerated frOm those at Port Jackson to the above at Upper 
Head, and commencing the acceleration on Aug. 15, at Keppel Bay, 
where the time keepers were found to be keeping their former rates, 
the mean longitude will be 149“ 48' 56", 6, or s' 3", 6 from the lunar 
observations; which is therefore the presumable sum of their irregu- 
larities after August 15, or in 27,7 days. , 

In fixing the positions of places along the East Coast, I have 
made use of the time keepers from Port Jackson to Port Curtis, 
without any correction. From Port Curtis to Broad Sound, the 
coast and islands are laid down froip theodolite bearings taken on 
shore, combined with the observed latitudes ; and consequently the 
accuracy in longitude of the first portion depends upon that of Port 
Jackson and the time keepers, and of the last, upon Upper Head and 
the survey. These two unconnected longitudes meet at Port Cur- 
tis, and the difference between them is there no more than 5." 

From observations with the theodolite upon the top of Upper 
Head, the variation wus 8° 37' east ; but on moving the instrument 
ten yards to the south-west, it was 45' less. At two other stations on 
the west side of the sound, it was 8® 15', and 8* o' ; and on board 
the ship 7* 1/ and 7" 46', corrected. On the east §ide of the sound 
it differed at six stations on shore, from 8® to 6*; and on board the 
ship was 6" 44' corrected. As general results, therefore, but subject 
to many small deviations, the variation may be taken. 

On the west side of Broad Sound at - - 8* o' E. 

On the east side - - - 70 

At the head of the sound it was, at one station 
« * 

*12®, at another 10°; -the mean, - , . il.fo 

The differences between the two sides of the sound, both on shore and- 
on board, are nearly similar to what took place in Shoal-water Bay. 
The rise of tide and time of high water have been mentioned; 
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but it may be proper to say whit I conceive to be the capse of the isos, 
extraordinary rise in Broad Sound. From Cape Howe, at the southern ®®P**™*’“'* 
extremity of the East Coast, to Port Curtis at the edge of the .tropic, 
the tipie of high water falls between seven and nine hours after the 
moon's passage, and tlje rise does not exceed nine feet; but from 
thence to the northward, commencing with Keppel Bay, the time 
becomes later, and the rise augments, till, at Broad Sound, they reach 
eleven hours, and between thirty and thirty-fiVe feet. The principal 
flood tide upon the coast is supposed to come from the south-east, 
and the ebb from the north, or north-west ; but from the particular 
formation of Keppef and Shoal- water Bays, and of Broad Sound, 
whose entrances face the north, or north-west, this ebb tide sets into 
them, and accumulates the water for some time, becoming to them a 
flood. This will, in some degree, account for the later time and 
greater rise of the tide ; and is conformable to what captain Cook 
says upon the same subject ( Hawkesworth, III. 244) ; but I think 
there is still a super-adding cause. At the distance of about thirty 
leagues to the N. N. W. from Break-sea Spit, commences a vast 
mass of reefs, which lie from twenty to thirty leagues from the coast, 
and extend past Broad Sound. These reefs, beihg mostly dry at low 
water, will impede the free access of the tide ; and the greater pro- 
portion of it’will come in between Break-sea Spit and the reefs, and 
be late in reaching the remoter parts ; and if we supjwse the reefs to 
tefniinate to the north, or north-west of the Sound, or that a large 
opening in them there exist, another flood tide will come from the 
northward, and meet the former; and the accumulation of water 
from this meeting, will cause an extraordi’^ary rise in Broad Sound 
and the neighbouring bays, in the same mannpr as the meeting of the 
tides in the English and Irish Channels causes a grc'at rise upon the 
north coast of France and the west coast of England. 

That an opening exists in the reefs' will hereafter appear; and 
captain Cook's observations prove, that for more than a degree to 
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1802. the north-west of Broad Sound, the flood came from the northward. 
September. ^ Keppel Bay, and again off Island Head, 

that tlie flood there' came from the east or south-east ; but when 
lying three miles buf from Pier Head, there was no set whatever ; 
and I am disposed to think that it is at the entrance of Broad Sound, 
where the iwo floods meet each other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Percy Isles: anchorage at No. a. Boat excursions. 'Remarks on 
the Peny' Isles; with nautical observations. Coral reefs: courses 
amorist them during eleven days search for a'passage through, to sea. 
Description of a ref. Anchorage at an eastern Cumberland Isle. The 
Lady Nelson. setit back to Port Jackson. Continuation of coral reefs; 
and courses amongst them during three other days. Cape Gloucester. 

An opeuing discovered, and the reefs quitted. General remarks on the 
Great Barrier; with some instruction relative to the opening. 

On quitting Broad Sound, we steered for the north-easternmost of )«(«. 
the Northumberland Islands, which I intended to visit in the way to Tuesd!^*28. 
Torres’ Strait. These are no otherwise marked by captain Cook, 
tjian as a single piece of land seen indistinctly, of three leagues in ex- 
tent; but I had alrea'dy descried from Mount Westall and Pier Head 
a cluster of islands, forming a distinct portion of this archipelago ; 
and in honour of the noble house to which Northumberland gives 
the title of duke, I named thdm Percy Isles. 

At noon, the observed latitude on both sides was 21* 51' 20"; (Atlas, 
the west end of the largest North-point Isle bore S 18“ W. three or 
four leagues, and the Percy Isles were coming in sight a-head. The 
weather was hazy; and the wind at E. S. E. preventing us from 
fetching No. 2, the largest isle, we tacked at five o'clock, when it 
bore S. 3i®t0 54,\E., two or three leagues; No. 5, the north-west- 
ernmost of the cluster, bearing N. 24* W., two miles and a half. At 
dusk the anchor was dropped in 14 fathoms, sandy ground, two or 
three miles from some rocky islets which lie olF the west side of 
No. a. The flood tide at this amdiorage came from the north-east, 
one mile per hour. 
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1802. We got under way again in the morning ; but the wind bekig 

^n»*89, hght and unfavourable, and the tide adverse, I went off in the whale 
boat, a9companied by Messrs. Brown and Westall, to examine the 
passage between the' rocky islets and No. s, directing lieutenant 
Fowler to follow with the ship when the signal should ‘be made. 
We first landed at the islets, where the same kind of pine as seen at 
Port Bowen and other places, was abundant ; and leaving the two 
gentlemen there, I sounded the passage, which was a mile and a half 
lyide, with a sandy bottom of 8 to 13 fathoms deep, and sheltered 
from all eastern winds. The signal was then made tg the ship; and 
so soon as she was brought to anchor, I went to examine a little 
cove, or basin, into which the height of the surrounding l]ills gave 
expectation of finding a run of fresh. water. The entrance is little 
more than wide enough for the oars of a rowing boat, the basin, 
within side, is mostly dry at low water, and the borders are over-run 
with the tiresome mangrove; but when the tide is in, it is one of the 
prettiest little places imaginable. In searching round the skirts, 
between the mangroves and feet of the hills, a torrent-worn gully 
was found with several holes of water ; and one in particular, near 
the edge of the mangroves, where, by cutting a rolling way for the 
casks^ the holds of the two vessels might be filled ; and at a beach 
witl^ont side of the entrance to the basii'i, several hauls, of the seine 
were made with good success. 

Thun. so. ' Early next morning, lieutenant Fowler landed with a party of 
nwn prepared to cut through the mangroves; but fresh water was 
discovered to ooze out from amongst them, much below high-water 
mark ; and by digging in the sand at half ebb, our casks might be 
filled more easily, and with better water than in ^e giilly. Whilst 
this duty was going on,' the carpenters were sent to. cut fire wood 
and pine logs upon the rocky islets, the botanicalgentlemen followed 
their pursuits where it best pleased them, and my time was- occupied 
in surveying. From a hill near the head of the basin,tl took bew-^ 
ings of pll the objects to the south and westward; amongsti^^tdlHi 
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the five following were the most important to the connexion of the 
survey. 

Mount WeStall on the main (not distinct), S. 23* 5'E. 

Northumberland Islands, the 4th, a peak, - S. 18 20 E. 

' the 7tl\, station on the hill, - S. 19 30 W, 

■■ a peaked I. marked h, S. 89* 55' to N: 87 35 W. 

— high northmost, marked /, . - N, 57 0 W. 

The circle was completed in the afternoon, from a higher part of the 
island near the north point ; and the weather being tolerably clear, 
nearly the whole of the Northumberland Islands were comprehended 
in the bearings from* one or the other station. Two distant pieces of 
land in the N. W. by N., marked k and ki, situate near the eastern 
Cumberland Islands of captain Cook, were also distinguished ; but 
to the north-east, where I expected to see a continuation of the reefs 


1^. 

Sqrti;mbflr. 
Thun. S(X 


discovered by captain Campbell of the brig Deptford, in 1797, neither 


reef nor island was visible. 


On the and of October, Mr. Brown accompanied me to No. 1, October, 
the southernmost of the Percy Isles, which is near five miles long, 
and the second of the group in magnitude. Fresh water was found 
in ponds near the shore, and there were clusters of pine trees ; but 


in general, this island is inferior to No. 2, both in soil and productions. 

Of the two 'peaked hills upon it, the south-easternmost is highest; 
but being craggy and difficult to be ascended, my bearings were 
taken from the western hill. In returning to the ship in the evening, 
we passed between No. 6 and the east side of No. 2, and round the 
north end of the latter island, in order to sec the form of its coasts : 
the water was deep, and there appekred to fid no hidden dangers. 

. On the 3rd, Mr. Bauer, the hafii^l-filstbi^jr painter, went with Sunday 3. 
me to the northern i*ercy Isles, upon eaclii of 'whli]h’'fe a hill^sorae- 
what peaked;- but that on No. 3 is much the most' so, and the highest; 
and being thickly covered with pine trees, is called Pine Peak: it lies 
in fil* 3i|' south and 150“ 14^' east. My principal object was to 
take angles for the survey; and not being able to ascefid Pine*Peak, 
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i8oe. from its e^t acclivity, we went onward to the two smaller Isbrnde 

October. P* , 

Sunday 3. No. 4 ; and from the top of the easternmost, a third Cumberland 
Island, marked iis, was distinguished, tmd the following amongst 
many other bearings, were taken. 

Percy Isle No. 3, Pine Peak, distant si miles, - S' a* • 5' W. 
Hie ship, .at anchor under No. a, - - S. 10 48 W. 

Northumberland I., the 7th, station, - - S. 14 o W. 

, the peak marked h, - S. 67 35 W. 

. — ' ,thehigh,northmost,piarkedvN: 73 10 W. 

Cumberland I., marked centre, - - N, 36 o W. 

'■ — , marked k a, centre, - - N. 4a 50 W. 

There is no shelter amongst the northern Percy Isle^ against 
east winds ; but ships may pass between them, taking care to avoid 
a rock which lies one mile northward from the Pine Peak, and is 
dry at low water. Nothing was seen on these islands to merit more 
particular notice ; and their forms and situations will be best learned 
from the chart. 

On returning to the ship at nine in the evening, I found lieu-, 
tenant Fowler had quitted the shore with his tents and people, the 
holds were completed*with wat * and both vessels ready for sea. 

No. s, the largest of the Percy Isles, is about thirteen miles in 
circumference ; and in its greatest elevation perhaps a thdusand feet. 
The stone is mostly of two kinds. A concreted mass of different sub- 
stances, held together by a hard, dark-coloure^ cement, was .the 
most abundant ; I did not see either coral or pumice-stone in the 
composition, but it otherwise much resembled that of Aken's Island 
in Shoal-water Bay, and still more a stratum seen at the north-west 
part of Long Island : it was found* at the tops of the highest hills, as 
well as in the lower parts. The second kind of stone is light, close- 
grained, and easily splits, but not in layers ; it* is of a yellowish 
colour, and probably argillaceous. 

The surface of the island is either sandy or stony, or both, 
with a small proportion of vegetable soil intermixed. It is generally 
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covered with grass and wood ; and some of the vallies round the 
basin might be made to produce vegetables, espedally one in which 
there was a small run, and several holes of fresh water. The prin- 
cipal wood is the eucalyptus, or gum tree, but it is not large ; small 
cabbage palms grow in the gullies, and also a species of fig tree, 
which bears its fruit on the stem, instead of the ends of the branches ; 
and pines are scattered in the most rocky places. 

No inhabitants were seen upon any ofthe islands, but there 
were deserted -fire places ppon all. The Indians probably come 
over from the main land at certain, times, to take turtle, in which 
they must be much ‘more dexterous than we were ; for although 
many tuijle were seen in the water, and we watched the beaclies at 
night, not one was caught. .There are no kanguroos upon the 
Percy Isles ; nor did we see any useful birds. The large bats 
or vampyres, common to this country, and called flying-foxes at 
Port Jackson, were often found hanging by the claws, with their heads 
downward, under the shady tops of the palm trees ; and one soli- 
tary eel of a good size, was caught on clearing out the hole where 
our water casks had* been first intended to be filled. 

Pines, fresh water, and fish will be so*” Inducement to visit the 
Percy Isles ; as perhaps may be the hump-backed whales, of which 
a considerable number was s'een in th vicinity. The best and most 
convenient anchorage, and indeed the only one to be recommended, 
is that where the Investigator lay, directly off the basin; in mid-’ 
channel between No. a and the western pine islets. It is sheltered 
at fourteen points to the eastward, and three towards the west ; and 
there being a clear passage out, both to the north and south, no 
danger is to be apprehended : the- bottom, however, does not hold 
very w^l. . 

A wet dock might be made of the basin without other trouble 
or expense than a little deepening of the nan-ow entrance, and 
throwing a pair of gates across ; and were the mud to be cleared 
VOL. IJ. M 
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1802. 0“^ would contain fifteen or twenty sail of merchant ships 

October, with great ease. 

The flood ti^ came from the north and the ebb from the south, 
past the anchorage ; hut on the outside, they run south-west and 
no^-east. It is not extraordinary that the rise and fall by ‘the shore 
did not exactly coincide with the swinging of the ship ; but that the 
time of high water should differ three hours, and the lise twenty 
feet from Broad Sound*, is remarkable. According to Mr. Fowler's 
observations in the basin, it was high w,ater there eight hours after 
the moon's passage ; and the risa at the neaps and springs appeared 
to be from eight to twelve feet. 

Three meridian observations to the north, 
taken by lieutenant Flinders,, gave the lati- 

of our anchorage, - - - 2i“S9'3i"S. 

Longitude, according to the position of Upper 
Head and the survey from thence, - - 150 12 E. 

Variation of the needle, observed on the low 
south-west point of No. a, - - - 8 28 E. 

Three compasses on board the ship at anchor, 

- g2ve 5" 3^' V hen the hdad was east, or cor- 
rected to the meridian, - - - 8 4 E. 

Upon the different elevated places whence bearings were taken, the 
variation differed from 7® 30' to 9* 30' east. 

Monday 4. Early in the morning of the 4th, we got under way, with the 
Lady Nelson in company, to proceed on our voyage to Torres' Strait 
and the Gulph of Carpentaria. The wind was at E. by N., and we 
kept close up to weather the northern Percy Isles ; for 1 had a desire 
to fall in with the reefs laid down by Mr. Campbell, three-quarters 
of a degree to the eastward, in latitude 21^°; and to ascertain their 
termination to the north-westward. . . 

The tide prevented us from weathering the islands till three 
in the afternoon ; we th(»i passed between No. 4 and some rocks 
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lying two miles to the north-east, with 33 fathoms water.. During ism* 
the night we tacked every two hours, working to the eastward, in TuaMhr s. 
from 30 to 36 fathoms ; and at daylight, my station on the eastern 
isle IJJo. 4, bore N, 89* W., four leagues. Nothing was seen in the 
offing, but in stretching^o the N. N. E., reefs were discovered from the 
mast head a little before noon ; and after the observation for the lati- 
tude was taken, I set one bearing East to E. by S., two leagues, and 
another N. 14,* W. to 29® E., four or five miles. Our situation was 
in 31 * 15a' south; and longitude from the bearing of the Pine Peak, 

150“ 34' east. 

These reefs were not exactly those seen by Mr. Campbell ; but 
they are. probably not more than five or six leagues to the north- 
westward of them, and form part of the same barrier to the coast. In 
standing on between the two reefs above set, others, or parts of the 
same, came in sight a-head ; upon which I shortened sail to the three 
top sails, desired the Lady Nelson to take the lead, and bore away 
north-westward along the inner side of the northern reef. In an hour 
we had passed its west end ; but another reef came in sight, and for 
a time obliged us to steer W. by S. At four o’clock we ran north- 
ward again, following the direction’ of the reef on its lee side ; and at 
six anchored in 27 fathoms, coarse sand, in the following situation : 

Latitude observed from the moon, - si® 4' S. 

Longitude from bearings, - - - 150 19 E. 

. Nearest part of the reef, dist. Sy miles, E. j S. 

A smaller reef, distant 3 miles, - N. W. j N. 

Percy Isles; Pine Peak of No. 3, S. 9 oW. 

Cumberland Island marked A, - W. 6 0 N. 

The reefs were not dry in’ any partj with the exception of 
some small black lumps, which at a distance resembled the pound 
heads of negroes-; the sea broke upon the edges, but within side the 
water was smooth, and of a light green colour. A further descrip- 
tion of these dangers is unnecessary, since their forms and relative 
positions, so far as they could be ascertained, will be best learned 
from the chart. 
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1802. Until midnight, five hours after the moon had passed the 

Tuesday 5. meridian, a tide came from S. by E.,half a mile per hour. The ship 
then tended to the N'. E. by E. ; and this tide, whose rate was one 
mile, appearing to be the flood, led me to suppose there might be an 
Wednes. 6, open sea in that direction. In the morning, I sent a boat to*lieutenant 
Murray with instructions for his guidance in case of separation ; and 
appointed him Murray's Islands in Torres’ Strait, discovered by cap- 
tain Edwards in 1791, ‘for the first rendezvous ; cautioning him to 
be strictly oh his guard against the treachery of the natives. 

We weighed at seven o’clock, and steered N. N. E., close to 
the wind; at ten, reefs came in sight, extending from W.byN., 
to N. by E. y E., which we weathered one mile, having 35 fathoms 
water. Our situation at noon was in. latitude 20° 45' 40", from ob- 
servations to the north and south, and the longitude by time keeper 
130“ a8' ; the east end of the great reef to leeward bore S. W. ^ W. 
two miles, and it extended in patches to N. 16* W., where, at the dis- 
tance of two leagues, was either a dry white sand or high breakers ; 
but which, could not be discerned from the reflection of the sun^ 
Nothing was seen to the north-east, and we now lay up in that 
direction ; but at onc'^’clock there was a small reef bearing N. j E. ; 
and at three, a larger one extended from N. by W. ^ W. to E. N.E,, 
and on the outside of it were such high breakers, that nothing less 
than the unobstructed waves of the ocean could produce them. We 
stood on for this reef, until four ; and being then one mile off, 
tacked to the southward, having 33 fathoms, nearly the same depth 
as before. 

The larbord tack was continued to six o’clock, at which time 
we anchored in 32 fathoms, white sand, shells, and pieces of coral, 
having neither reef nor danger of any kind in sight ; but the smooth- 
ness of the water left no doubt of many lying to. windward. From 
the high breakers seen in the afternoon, however, hopes were 
entertained of soon clearing the reefs ; for by this time I was weary 
of them, not only from the danger to which the vessels were 
thereby exposed, but from fear of the contrary monsoon setting 
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in upon the North Coast, before we should get into the. Gulph of 
Carpentaria. 

At thi^ anchorage, the tide came from between S. W. by S. and 
W. bj S., till midnight; and at two in the morning the ship rode 
north, and afterwards^N. E. by E., to the flood ; which seemed to 
imply two openings in the reefs, and one of them near the high 
breakers. The depth of water changed from 35 to 3a fathoms, in 
the night; but a part of the difference might arise from irregularities 
in the bottom.* • 

We got under way at daybreak, and stretched south-east to 
gain the wind; .at Aine, a reef was passed on each beam. and at 
noon, when we tacked to the northward in qo° 58' south and 150“ 48' 
east, there were five others; distant from two to five miles, bearing 
from S. so* W., round by the east and north to N. 25® W.; but 
apparently with passages between most of them. Upon these reefs 
were more of the dry, black lumps, called negro heads, than had 
been seen before ; but they were so much alike as to be of no use in 
distinguishing one reef from another; and at high water, nearly the 
whole were covered. 

In the afternoon, a very light wind at rrorth-cast left no pro- 
spect of weathering the reef before dark, upon which the high 
breakers had been seen ; we therefore tacked to the E. S. E., and 
anchored at sunset in 34 fathoms, fine white sand, not far from our 
noon's situation ; a reef, partly dry, was then distant one mile and a 
half, and bore E. j S. to S. E. The flood tide here ran something 
more than one mile an hour, and came from between north and north- 
west, the ship tending to it at one in the morning. 

At seven, when the flood had done running, the two vessels 
were lying up E. N. E., with a light breeze from the northward; but 
a rippling which •extended a mile from the reef, caused us to tack 
until a boat was sent to sound upon it ; for the Lady Nelson was so 
leewardly, that much time was lost in waiting for her. At ten we 
passed through the rippling, in from 14 to 34 fathoms ; and at noon 
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1802. were in latitude 20° 55', and longitude 150* ss> keeper. We 

October# * 

Friday 8. secmed at this time to be surrounded with reefs ; but it was ascer- 
tained by the whale boat, that many of these appearances were 
caused by the shadows of clouds and the ripplings and eddies of tide, 
and that the true coral banks were those only^which had either green 
water or negro heads, upon them. Of these, however, there was a 
formidable mass, all round a-head, with but one snfall channel 
through them ; and thFs I was resolved to attempt, in the hope of its 
carrying us out to windward of the high breakers.- • 

At two o'clock, the eastern reef, which was a mile distant to 
leeward and nearly dry, was seen to terminate,* w|j^st the northern 
reefs extended out of sight to the north-east ; the opening, between 
them was a mile and a half wide, and full of ripplings ; but having 
the whale boat a-head, we bore away E. S. E., to go through the 
least agitated part. Having little win(J, and a flood tide making 
against us, the boat was called back to tow, and the brig directed to 
take its station by means of her sweeps. Our soundings were 
irregular in the narrow part, between 24 and 9 fathoms, on rocky 
ground ; but after getting through, we had from 30 to 32, the usual 
depth in the open place's. At sunset, the stream anchor was dropped 
on a bottom of coral sand and shells; the reefs then in sight extend- 
ing from about E. S. E., round by the north to N. W.,' where was 
the great northern bank. Whether there were any passage through 
them, could not be discerned; but the breakers on many of the outer 
parts proved the open sea to be not far distant, and that the waves 
ran high; whilst within side, the water was as tranquil as in harbour. 

The ship rode north-west, till between eight and nine o'clock, 
when it appeared to be high watCT, and the depth was 35 fathoms ; 
at 9**. ^4' the moon passed the meridian, and we were then riding 
S. by W., to a tide which ran at the strongest one and a quarter mile 
Saturday s. per hour. Between three and four in the morning this tide had done, 
the depth was 31 fathoms, and the ship afterwards rode N. N. E. till 
daylight. The first of the flood therefore came from the N. N. £., 
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and the latter part from N. W. ; it was high water at one hour b^m iso?, 
the moon’s passage, and the rise at least three fathoms, or eighteen 
feet. This time of high water coinddes with that of Broad §ound ; 
but it is remarkable, that at the Percy Isles, lying between them, it 
should be 'three hours earlier. The rise in Broad Sound was five 
fathoms, and three, or more, amongst the r^fs; whereas at the 
Percy Isles, there was nothing on the shore to indicate a higher tide 
than two fathoms. 

■ In the morning we steered E. N. E., with a light air from the 
southward; the brig was a-head, and at half past nine, made the 
signal for immediate? danger ; upon which the stream anchor was 
dropped ip i6 fathoms. The tide ran one mile and a half to the 
E. N. E., and this leading me to expect some opening in that direc- 
tion, I sent the master to sound past the brig ; and on his finding 
deeper water we followed, drifting with the tide. At eleven he 
made the signal for being on a shoal, and we came to, in 35 fathoms, 
broken coral and sand ; being surrounded by reefs, except to the 
v^estward from whence we had come. On the outside were high 
breakers, not more than three or four miles distant; these terminated 
at E. by S., and between them and ‘other reefs further on, there 
seemed a possibility of finding an outlet ; but no access to it could be 
'had, except by a winding cirefuit amongst the great mass of banks to 
the southward, which it was not advisable to make upon such an un- 
certainty. I therefore determined to remain at the present anchorage* 
till low water, when the reefs would be dry, and the channels be- 
tween them, if any such there were, would be visible: and should 
nothing better then present itself, to steer north-westward, as close 
within the line of the high breakers as possible, until an opening 
should be found. • 

The latitude observed to the north ana souih, at this fifth an- 
chorage amongst the reefs, was ao° 53' 15"; longitude by time 
keeper, 131* 5' east. In the afternoon, I went upon the reef with a 
party of the gentlem^ ; and the water being very clear round the 
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1802. edges, a new creation, as it was to us, but imitative of the old, was 
there presented to our view. We had wheat sheaves, mushrooms, 
sta^s boms, cabbage leaves, and a variety of other forms, glowing 
under water with vivid tints of every shade betwixt green, purple, 
brown, and white; equalling in beauty and excelling in grandeur 
the most favourite parterre of the curious florist. These were dif- 
ferent species of coral and fungus, growing, as it wer 6 , out of the 
solid rock, and each had its peculiar form and shade of colouring ; 
but whilst contemplating the richness of the scene, we could not long 
forget with what destruction it was pregnant. 

Different corals in a dead state, concreted into a solid mass of 
a dull-white colour, composed the stone of the reef. TJie negro 
heads were lumps which stood higher than the rest; and being 
generally dry, were blackened by the weather ; but even in these, 
the forms of the different corals, and some shells were distinguisha- 
ble. The edges of the reef, but particularly on the outside where 
the sea broke, were the highest paits; within, there were pools and 
holes containing live corals, sponges, and sea eggs and cucumbers;,* 
and many enormous cockles {chamagigas) were scattered upon dif- 
ferent parts of the reef At low water, this cockle seems most com- 
monly to lie half open ; but frequently closes with much noise ; and 
the water within the shells then spouts up in a stream, three or four 
feet high : it was from this noise and the spouting of the water, that 
we discovered them, for in other respects they were scarcely to be 
distinguished from the coral rock. A number of these cockles were 
taken on board the ship, and stewed in the coppers ; but they were 
too rank to be agreeable food, and were daten by few. One of them 
weighed 47 |lbs. as taken up, and contained gibs, s oz. of meat ; but 
this size is much inferior to what was found by captains Cook and 
Bligh/ upon the reefs of the coast further northward,, or to several 

• What we called sea cucumbers, from their shape, appears to have been the hiche de 
TiwT) or tvepang ; of which the Chinese make a soup, much esteemed in that coontty for 
its 8upp9sed invigorating qualities. 
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in the British Museum; and I have since seen single shells more than isos, 
four times the weight of the above shells and fish taken together. 

There were v»ious small channels amdngst the reefsi, some 
of which led to the outer breakers, and through these the tide was 
rushing in* when we retimed to the ship; but I could notjany where 
see an opening sufficiently wide for the vessels. Low water took 
place at a qu&rter past three, which corresponded with the time of high 
water observed at the preceding anchorage. • 

was too late in the day to begin following the* line of the 
high breakers to the north-westward ; but we lifted the anchor to 
remove further f^om’ ^he eastern reef, which was dry within a mile 
of the The .nd w " hght ^t south-east; and in steering 

westward, v"th a boat sounding a-head, we got into one of the nar- 
row streams of tide which carried us rapidly to nie south-west; nor 
could the ^oat assist us across, so much was it twisted about by the 
whirlpools. At .six o'clock, being Wv.ll clear of the stream, an anchor 
\,'as dropped upon coral sand, In 30 fathoms ; at ten, when the ship 
swung to the ebb, the depth was 33 fathoms, and a8 at low water ; 
as, however, we had’twc -thirds of a cable out, some of the difference 
probably arose from the irregularity of the bottom. 

At daylight we steered N. N W. ; but reefs were presently Sunday 10. 

■ seen all rowjd in that direction, and the course was altered for the 
small passage through which w had -^ome on tb** 8th. Such, how- 
ever, w'-T the rh'- ige in the appearance of the reefs, that no passage 
coulu then be u ovTfd ; and fciring to he mistaken, I dared not 
venture through, but took a more southern channel, where before 
no passage had appeared fo exist. At nine o’clock, having sandy 
ground in 32 fathoms, and it being very difficult to distinguish the 
shoals at high water, the anchor was oropped in latitude 20® 56^' south 
and longitude. i50“.54j^ east. Between one and two in the aftehioon, 
we steered W. N. W.’and N. W. ; and meeting with a small dry reef 
at four, hauled up northward, following the line of the great north- 
ern reefs upon which the high breakers had been seen. At half 

VOL. II. N 
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im. past five we came to, in a 6 fathoms sand and shells, having reefs 
s^^o. frona S. by E., round by the east and north, to W. by S. ; biit there 
were .Openings at N. N. W. j W, and N. E. by E., and we had the 
pleasure to see high breakers, five or six miles distant in the latter 
direction. The latitude here, from an observation of the moon, was 
sio® 495-', and longitude 150* 48' by time keepar. 

Monday 11 . Next moming, the brig and whale boat went a-headj and we 
steered north, after them ; the eastern opening was chpaked up with 
small reefs, and we had scarcely enter^ that to the west when Mr. 
Murray made the signal for danger, and hauled the wind to the 
southward. We did the same, round two inner shoals ; and finding 
the bottom irregular, and more shallow than usual, dropped the 
stream anchor in 37 fathoms. The.Lady Nelson was carried rapidly 
to the south-west, seemingly without being sensible of it, and I there- 
fore made the signal of recal ; but although favoured by a fresh 
breeze, she did not get up against the tide till past nine o’clock. 
We rode a great strain on the stream cable, and the ship taking a 
sudden sheer, it parted at the clinch and we lost the anchor; a 
bower was immediately let go ; but the bottom being rocky, I feared 
to remain during the lee tide,'and in a short time ordered it to be 
weighed. Mr. Murray had lost a kedge anchor, and was then riding 
by a bower ; and when the signal was made to weigh,*he:answered 
it by that of inability. The tide was, indeed, running past the brig 
at a fearful rate, and I feared it would pass over her bows ; for she 
lay in one of the narrow streams which came gushing through the 
small openings in the outer reef. So soon as our anchor was pur- 
chased, a boat’s crew was sent to her' assistance; and just before 
noon she got under sail. 

We beat up till one o’clock, towards the andhorage of the 
preceding evening ; but the reefs being deeply covered, they could 
not be distinguished one from the other ; and having found a good 
bottom, in 35 fathoms, we came to, and made signal fin! the brig to 
do the same. Lieutenant Murray informed me that his andior had 
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come iq> \vith a palin bitlken off; and having only one bpwer left, imiv 
he applied to tee for another. Our anchor had swiveled in the stock ; mSS^u 
and the work required to it, with gettwig the la'st stream anchor out 
of tho hold, and Sending Mr. Murray two grapnels, which were all 
that our own losses coi^d allow of being spared, occupied us till the 
evening. At low water, two reefs were seen , bearing N. i6* to 4,1® E. , 
a third S. ys"* E., and a fourth S. 74* W.; their distances being from 
two to four or five miles. 

The loss- of anchors, we had this day sustained, deterred me 
from any more attempting the small passages through the Barrier 
Reef; in these, the tide runs with extraordinary violence, and the 
bottom is, coral rock ; and whether with, or without wind, no situa- 
tion can be more. dangerous. My anxious desire to get out, to sea, 
and reach the North Coast before the unfavourable monsoon should 
set in, had led me to persevere amongst these intricate passages 
beyond what prudence could approve ; for had the wind come to 
blow strong, no anchors, in such deep water and upon loose sand, 
could have held the ship ; a rocky bottom cut the cables ; and to 
have been under sail in the night was certain destruction. I there- 
fore formed the determination, in ouf future search for a passage out, 
to avoid all narrow channels, and run along, within side the larger 
reefs, until a good and safe op'ening should present itself. This plan, 
which waA dictated by a common regard to safety, might carry us 
tar to the north-west, and delay our arrival in the Gulph of Car- 
pentaria; yet I hoped not; for captain Cook had found, the flood 
tide to come from south-east after passing the Cumberland Islands, 
whereas before, it ran from the northward; a circumstance which 
seemed to indicate a termination of the reefs, or a great opening in 

them, to the north or north-west of those islands. 

* • 

In the morning, we got under way and steered N. N. W.; but Tuesday n, 
anchored again on finding' the flood tide too strong to be stemmed 
with a light breeze. Our latitude at this tenth anchorage amongst 
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1608. the re^s,yras so* 55' 10", from observations to the north and south, 
and longitude by time keeper 150** 42' east. At one o’clock our 
course.was resumed, and continued till sunset in clear water ; when 
We came to, in 38 fathoms sand and shells, not far to the south of 
where the first high breakers had been seen^ in the afternoon of the 
6th. A dry reef bore N. i E., distant two and a half, and another 
E. j S. one-and-half miles; and from the mast head others were seen 
at the back of them, extending from N. W. by N. to near S. E. by E. 

Wedne8.i3. Qjj going upon deck next morning at daybreak, to get the 
ship under way, I found her situation different to that wherein we 
had anchored in the evening. The wind had been light, and as 
usual in such cases', the cable was shortened in; and it appeared 
from the bearings, and from the soundings marked every hour on 
the log board, that between four and five in the morning, the anchor 
had been lifted by the tide, or dragged, two miles north-east amongst 
the reefs, from 33 into 28 fathoms ; where it had again caught. 
This change of place had not been perceived ; and it was difficult, 
from the circumstance having occurred at the relief of the watch, to 
discover with whom the culpable inattention lay ; but it might have 
been attended with fatal conseq'uences. 

Having weighed the anchor, we steered westward with the 
brig and whale boat a-head, until past ten; when the eastern breeze 
died away and the stream anchor was dropped in 30 fathoms, fine 
white sand. The reefs were then covered, and a dry bank, bearings 
N. W. by W. five or six miles, was the sole object above water ; and 
towards noon it was covered also. Between this bank and the great 
reef and breakers, was a space which sedmed to be open ; but it was 
not sufficiently large, nor did the tide run with that regularity and 
strength, to induce a belief that, if there were a passage, it could 
be such as I desired for the vessels. We therefore again steered 
westward, on a breeze rising at N. W., until reefs were seen ex- 
tending southward from the dry bank, and we bore away along their 
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eastern side. At sunset, the anchor was dropped in $6 fathoms, near 
to our situation on the 6th at noon ; the dry reefs bearing from 
S. 80® to N. 21* W., distant from one to three ‘miles. 

At daylight tlie breeze was still fromthe'north-westward, and 
our course was pursued to the south and south-west, close round the 
inner end of the reefs, till they trended west and we could no longer 
keep in with them. The Pine Peak of the northern Percy Isles, 
and several of the Cumberland Islands were then in sight ; and at 


noon our situation and bearings were as under. • 

Latitude observed to the north and south, - ai* a' S, 
Longitude by time keeper, - - - 150 ii E. 

Pine Peak, - - - - S. 6 30 E. 

Northumberland I., marked 2, - - S. 60 40W. 


Cumberland I., marked k, - N. 89* to N. 85 30 W. 

■■ s six others, - - S. 75 to N. 54 30 W. 

The nearest of these isles was little better than a sand bank sur- 
rounded with rocks, and was distant two leagues in the direction of 
N. 54® W. We tacked ship at one, and at four o’clock ; and an- 
chored at dusk, in by fathoms fine sand, about five miles to the 
N. N. W. of our noon's situation. 

The wind was at S. by E. in the morning, and we steered north- 
ward after the. brig, in order to fall in with the reefs and prosecute 
our search for an opening ; in an hour they were visible, and we 
passed along their west side at the distance of a mile. Before nine 
o'clock the brig made signal for having only 17 fathoms, other 
reefs were discovered in the north-west, and the course was altered 
to pass within them. At dleven we rounded their west end ; and at 
noon were in latitude so® 38' 58",' and from the bearing of the Cum- 
berland Isle k, in longitude 150* 1' east. Wc were now obliged to 
steer westward again, having reefs at the.distance of two mileS,*from 
N. E.by E. to N. W. by W.; and seeing that they extended onward, 
and the breeze was fresh, I hauled up for the Cumberland Island 
marked /, the largest yet seen, with the intention of anchoring there 
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1802. for thenight. The tide carried us too far to leeward, but we fetched 
^ lessei* island, /a, seven miles to the north ; and came to, in, 1,7 
fathoms grey sand, one mile from a beach on it$ ;iorth-west side, 
and half a mile from' the reef which surrounds the inland. 

Saturday 16 - Early in the morning I landed with a party of the gentlemen, 
ahd scrambled through a thick brush and over lumps of rock, to the 
highest part near the north end of the island. Hazy weather much 
contracted my view> but several new Cumberland Islands were 
visible, making up the number to fifteen, of which the greater part 
had not been seen by captain Cook. Amongst the bearings taken 
with a theodolite, were those of k and i a, wliioh had been set from 
No. 4 of the Percy Isles. 

k, the extremes, bore - ^ S. 48“ 30' to 46" 40' E. 

ki, - - - S. 36 50 .to 38 40 E. 

Ship at anchor, dist. one mile, N. 64 0 W. 

From these bearings and the several latitudes, I ascertained the 
difference of longitude made from Upper Head to the ship, to b% 
ia'37" west. 

This little island / a is of a triangular shape, and each side of it 
is a mile long ; it is surrounded hy a coral reef which, as usual, pre- 
sented a beautiful piece of marine scenery. The stone which forms 
the basis of the island, and is scattered loosely over the surface, is a 
kind of porphyry ; a small piece of it, applied to the theodolite, did 
not affect the needle, although, on moving the instrument a few 
yards southward, the east variation was increased s“ 83!, Not 
much vegetable earth was contained amongst the stones on the sur- 
face, yet the island was thickly covered With trees and brush wood, 
whose foliage was not devoid of luxuriance. Pines grow here, but 
they were more abundant, and seemingly larger, upon some other 
of the islands, particularly on / 3, to the westward. There did not 
appear to be any fixed inhabitants ; but proofs of the island having 
been visited some months before, were numerous ; and upon the 
larger island /, there was a smoke. The time of high water coincided 
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with the swinging of the ship, and took place one hour before the 
moon’s passage, as it had done amongst the barrier reefs ; from ten Satui^ is. 
to fifteen feet seemed to be the rise by the shore, ^nd the flood came 

from the northward. 

* 

Weretumed on b.oard the ship at noon; but I deferred getting 
under way till next morning, on account of the wind blotving fresh, 
and some bbsiness to be executed which could not be attended to 
whilst among the reefs. This gave an opportunity of making fur- 
ther observations by the time keepers, from which it appeared that 
they gave only 8' s6",3 of longitude west from Upper. Head, with 
the rates there found*; whereas by the survey, we had made 12' 37". 

The timekeeper No. 520, taken alone, gave n' 3,<;",8 ; and when the 
correction, afterwards found necessary in the Gulph of Carpentaria, 
is applied, the difference becomes 12' 41'', almost exactly as by sur- 
vey, The previous positions of the ship amongst the reefs, and 
wherever I had not any bearings of fixed points, have therefore 
bwn deduced from this time keeper. 

. The latitude of the anchorage, from observa- 
tions to the north and south, was - - 20’ 45' 28" S. 

Longitude from a chain of bearings, connedted 
with the fixed station in Broad Sound, 14^ 34 12 £. 

Vofiatim of the theodolite, observed on the 
north-west beach of/ 2, - . - 7 39 east; 

but it differed on the north head of the island, from 7® to 9* 23' east, 
in the space of a few yards. 

The variation amongst the Barrier Reefs has not been men- 
tioned ; but five azimuths and amplitudes were taken between the 
6th, j^. »t. and the I5fh a. m. When corrected to the meridian, the 
ettremes were 7* 53' and 7* 11' ; and the mean, in latitude so*.44', 
long^de 150* 32', -win be 7® 30' east. 

' ’ * "At daylight on the 17th, the breeze was moderate at E. by N,, Sunday ir. 
with fine Weather ; and in steering northward, close to the wind, we 
passtid thtee litiUes to leeward of a dry bank of rocks and -sand. 
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1808. Several of the Cumberland islands were in sight at nowi, Vfh&i our 
SuiMfay iV. situation and the most essential bearings were as under. 

Latitude, obseryed^ to the north and south, - 20* 83' 56" 

Longitude from bearings, - - 149 335 ^ 

. Island /a, station on the north end, S. 5* E. 

Other isles, large and small, from thence to N. 67^ W. 
Pentecostl. (of capt. Cook}, resembling a tower, S. 89 W. 

No reefs were in sight, nor in steering N. N. E. and N. E. by N., 
could any be distinguished from the mast head all the afternoon. 
At half past five we tacked and bore down to the brig; and then 
anchored in 31 fathoms, speckled sand and small stones, and sent a 
boat to lieutenant Murray with orders. 

Our latitude here, by an observation of the moon, was 20* 
10' south ; and now hoping we should not meet with any more inter- 
ruption from the reefs, I resolved to send the brig back to Port 
Jackson. The Lady Nelson sailed so ill, and had become so lee- 
wardly since the loss of the main, and part of the after keel, thait 
she not only caused us delay, but ran great risk of being lost ; at\d 
instead of saving the crew of the Investigator, in case of accident, 
which was one of thh principal* objects of her attendance, it was too 
probable we might be called upon to render her that assistance. A 
good vessel of the same size I should "have considered the greatest 
acquisition in Torres’ Strait and the Gulph of Carpentaria ; but cir- 
cumstanced as was the Lady Nelson, and in want of anchors and 
cables which could not be spared without endangering our own 
safety, she was become, and would be more so every day, a burthen 
rather than an assistant to me. Lieutenant Murray was not much 
acquainted with the kind of service in which we were engaged ; but 
the .2eal he had shown to make himself and his vessel of use to the 

«r I 

voyage, made me sorry to deprive him of the • advantage of con- 
tinuing with us ; and increased my regret at the necessity of parting 
from our little consort. ^ 

• The stores and provisions already supplied to the brig, were 
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returned i and Mr. Murray spared us his old laundi, to rep^e, in iwi. 
some sort, the cutnnr we had lost in Strong-dde Passage. Nan- 
ham^ one of the two natives, having expreraed'a wish to go back to 
Pnrt Japkson, was sent to the Lady Nelson in the morning, with two Mond^ is. 
seamen exchai^ed for |he same number of that vessel's crew; and 
Mr. Denis Lacy, who had been lent, returned back to the Investiga- 
tor. I wrote to His Excellency governor King, an account of our 
proceedings and discoveries upon the East Coast ; and requested a 
new boat mightbe built against our return to Port Jackson, and that 
the brig should be repaired and equipped ready to accompany me in 
the following year. • 

At nine o’clock we got under way, and showed our colours to 
bid farewell to the Lady Nelson ; she steered southward for the 
Cumberland Islands, whilst our course was directed north-east, close 
to the wind. The brig was not out of sight when more reefs were 
discovered, extending from east to N. N. W. ; and in pursuance of 
my plan to avoid small openings, we bore away to run along their 
inner side. At noon, the latitude was 19* 58' ao", and longitude by 
time keeper, 149® 37* east. Reefs extended from E. ^ N. to S. i E., 
at the distance of one to three miles; and there were separate patches 
somewhat further, bearing W.byN.jN. and N.JM. E. Between 
■the first and'last bearing was'an opening of a good appearance, and, 
we hauled up for it ; but the water having shoaled to le fathoms, 
though no breakers were seen a-head, we kept away again ; and 
from ’that time till evening, passed a variety of rpefs, hauling up 
between them to look into the openings, and bearing away when 
repulsed. None of these banks were dry, nor was there much 
breaking water upon them ; which made it probable that A^y were 

wtithin die outer line of the bamer. ’ / 

^ breeze was fresh at south-east, and by sunset we hafl run 
elpy^n leagues upon yarious courses to the north-westward, with 
apundpigs from 14 to 33 fathoms ; the bottom being rocky in thf 

yoi'.ii. 9 
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1802. shallow, and sandy in the deeper parts. We were steering ri(^- 

Mmdaj^s. ^he rate of six knots, when new reefs were discbve«jd, from 

ap>head to abaft the Jarbord beam ; upon which we olapped upon a 
wind to the southward, and just weathered them, passing through 
tippling water in go fathoms. Tjpon this ocscasion I felt Very happy 
that the lidy Nelson was gone, for in all probability she could not 
have escaped this danger. Being now dark, it was too hazardous to 
stand on ; ^nd therefore, on finding a bottom of grey sand in 34 
fathoms, we came to with the best bower, veered to a whole cable, 
and sent down the top-gallant yards. The latitude here, frcrni a 
meridian altitude of the moon, was 19° 4$!', and the longitude 
149° ; there was a small drain of ebb tide from therS. by W., 

until eleven o'clock, but no run was perceptible afterwards. 

Tueiday 19 . In the morning, we saw the reef from N. j E. to W. ~ N., not 
further distant than two miles, and the northernmost of captain 
Cook's Cumberland Islands bore S. 56* W., about eight leagues. 
The wind was at E. S. E., blowing fresh; and our course was patf- 
sued along the south side of the reef till nine o'clock ; when it tejv 
minated, and we steered northward twelve miles, with no soundings 
at 30 fathoms. Arfother reef was then seen, bearing from N. j E. 
to W. N. W., and obliged us to steer westward again. 

The latitude at noon was 19“ 35' 15", and longitude by time' 
keeper 148* 47^'; four reefs then extended front E. by S. to 
N. W. by W., at the distance of two to five miles ; the northern 
Cumberland Island bore S. 9* E., and the outer of two hills which I 
judged to be upon Cape Gloucester, S. 39!^“ W. This bearing, and 
captain Cook's latitude of the cape, would make its longitude to be 
148* 26j, or i5j east of what that great navigator lays it down; 
and.it is to be observed, that from the time of ‘passing Sandy Cape, 
my longitude had gradually become more eastward as we advanced 
along the coast. It has before been said, that captain Cook had no 
time keeper in his first voyage ; nor did he possess many of our 
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ady^tages in fixing the positions of placea; it cannot therefore be isos, 
thought presumptuous, that I should consider the Investigator’s Ion- 
gitude to be preferable. 

. We nm from noon, five leagues W. ^ N. along the south side 
of the reefs; and seeing their termination at two o’clock, steered 
N. N. W., Holbome Isle then bearing S. 53* W., about four league's. 

At half past four, we had a small reef two or three miles to the 
W. S. W.,,and a larger four miles to the N. E?; and behind this last 
was one more extensive, with high breakers on the outside, reaching 
from N. E. by N. to E. | S. I hauled, up with the intention of anchor- 
ing under the lee of these reefs, till morning; but not finding sufifi- 
cient shelter against the sea, we tacked and stretched southward for 
the clear water between the ijeefs and the land. At sunset, the 
variation from amplitude was 5® 39' east ; Holborne Isle bore S. by W. 
frMn the mast head, and no breakers were in sight. This tack was 
proltpiged, under treble-reefed top sails, till ten o'clock ; when a 
lights, was bearing S. by E. ^ E., probably upcn the isle, and we 

stood to the northward. • 

The wind blew fresh from the eastward all night, and raised 
a short swell which tried the ship more than any thing we had en- 
countered from the time of leaving Port Jackson ; and I was sorry 
to find, brought on her former leakiness, to the amount of five inches 
of water per hour. We tacked to the south, soon after mid-night, 
and to the northward at three in the morning. Holborne Isle wednes. 20. 
was *seen bearing S. 6“ W., four or five leagues, at daylight ; and at 
seven we passed betwen three small reefs, of which the easternmost 
had been set at W. S. W. On the preceding afternoon. .In half an 
hour, when the latitude from the moon was 19* 14,', and longitude 
hy time keeper 148® sij, distant high breakers were seen to the 
north and eastward ; the nearest small ^eef bore S. W. j W.j two 
miles, and a much larger one extended from N. jE. to W. byN. 

The passage between these two being three miles wide, we bore 
away through it ; and in following the south side of the great reef, 
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left «iioti}»r, five or six miles loag, on the larbord hand, tiie 
WedBM. 80. being equally wide with tUte former, and the leaSt depth ei falhaini. 
Soon after ten o'qloqk, we steered northward, round the westend®f 
thegreatreef. , 

At noon, the latitude from observations to the nortfi and south 


was 19* 8' ‘15", and longitude by time keeper, 147* 59' east.. No land 
was in sight, and the high breakers'were lost in theeast^ quarter; 


but we, had detached r^fs in the N. E., theN. E. by N., and W. N.W., 
distant from two to five miles. Towards the nOrth there was six 


points of clear water, and I steered onward till near three o'clock ; 
when, besides two new reefs already passed, one on each side, we had 
five others: two in the E. by N. at the distances of one and five 
miles, one E. S. E. four miles, another N. W. by W. six miles, 
and a fifth N. W. by N. three miles. Whether to steer onwatti 
amongst these, and trust to finding shelter for the night, or to run 
south-westward towards the land, and get within all the reefilJbisJ* 
fore night came on, was an important, but difficult point to dedde. 
The reefs in sight were small, and* could not afford ^shelter 
against the sea which was breaking high upon them ; but these 
breakers excited a hope that we might, even then, be near an open- 
ing in the barrier ; and although caution inclined to steering back 
towards the land, this prospect of an outlet determined me to pro- 
ceed, at least until four o'clock, at the chance of finding either larger 
reefs for shelter, ora clear sea. We were successful. At four, the 
depth was 43 fathoms, and no reefs in sight ; and at six, a heavy 
swell from the eastward and a depth of 66 fathoms were strong 
assurances that we had at length gained the open sea. 

The topsails were then treble reefed, and we hauled to the 
wind, which blew strong at E. S. E., with squally weather. At eight, 
hove b and sounded : no«ground with 75 fathoms ; and at twelve, 
none with 115. But the wind unfortunately hkded two points ; and- 
the probability of meeting unknown reefs being thereby much in- 
Than. 81. creased, I tacked to the southward at one in the morning ; preferriflg. 
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if we - must erf neces^y be again drivai amongst dl«n, to pome in ***• 
where, we knew of ^ opening, rather than where their formation Thtti. si. 

' was totally unknown. ■ 

.At four, tacked ship to the northward, and sounded with loo 
fathoms', no bottom. At daylight, no reefs could be seen from the 
mast head, the wind had moderated its strength, and we made all 
possible sail to the N. by E. ; keeping two points free, to make the 
ship go through the water. We now considered oursejves entirely 
clear of the reefs ; but at noon high breakers were seen extending 
frran West to N. N. W., at the distance of six or seven miles, and 
we hauled up a pmnt more to the eastward. Our latitude was ly* 

54', longitude 148* 37', and at the depth of 100 fathoms there was 
no ground; the variation observed in the morning, with three azi- 
muth compasses, was 6* 8' east, corrected to the meridian. Anorfier 
reef was discovered at two o'clock, lying nearly three leagues 
to 'Uifenorthward of the former; but although there, were many 
boobies, and tropic and man^f-war birds about, no more dangers 
bad been descried at dusk ;' nor did we see any more until approach- 
ing Torres’ Strait. 

I shall conclude this chapter with some gdneral remarks on the 
reefs, which form so extraordinary a barrier to this part of New South 
’ Wales ; and amongst which we sought fourteen days, and sailed 
more than five hundred miles, before a passage could be found 
through them, out to sea. 

The easternmost parts of the barrier seen in the Investigator, 
lie nearly in ai* south and 151® 10' east ; but there can be no doubt that 
they are connected with the reefs lying to the southward, discovered 
in. 97 by captain Campbell of the brig Deptford; and probably 
also with those further distant, which captain Swain of the Eliz^ fell 
in with in the following year. If so, the Barrier Reefs will commence 
as far south-eastward as the .latitude 88*50' and longitude about 
15#® 4<y, and possibly still further ; Break-sea Spit is a coral reef, 
and a connexion under water, betwen it and the barrier, seems 
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not improbable. The opening by which we passed out, is in i8* 5*', 
and 148* s' ; so that, did the Barrier Reefs terminate here, their extent 
would be near 350. miles in a strmght line ; and in all this space, there 
seems to be no large opening. Mr. Swain did, indeed, get out at 
the latitude ss* ; but it was by a long, and very tortuous diannel. 

Of what extent our opening may be, is uncertain ; but since captain 
Cook had smooth water in running to the west and nbrthward to 
Cape Tribulation, where he first saw the reefs, it should seem to be 
not very great ; certainly, as I think, not exceeding twenty, and 
perhaps not five leagues. I thesrefore assume it as a great probabi- 
lity, that with the exception of this, and perhaps several small open- 
ings, our Barrier Reefs are connected with the Labyrinth pf captain 
Cook ; and that they reach to Torres’ Strait and to New Guinea, in 
9“ south ; or through 14* of latitude and 9* of longitude ; which is not 
to be Quailed in any other known part of the world. 

The breadth of the barrier seems to be about fifteen leagues in 
its southern part, but diminishes to the northward ; for at the North*- 
umberland Islands it is twelve, and near our opening the breadth ^ 
not more than seven or eight leagues. The reefs seen in lati- 
tude 17^“, after we^ot through', being forty leagues from the coast, 
I consider to be distinct banks out at sea ; as I do those discovered 
by Mons. de Bougainville in igj, which lie still further'off. So far 
northward as I explored .the Barrier Reefs, they are unconnected 
with the land ; and continue so to latitude 16" ; for, as before said, 
captain Cook saw none until he had passed Cape Tribulation. 

An arm of the sea is inclosed between the barrier and the 
coast, which is at first twenty-five or thirty leagues wide ; but is 
contracted to twenty, abreast of Broad Sound, and to nine leagues at 
Cape Gloucester; from whence it seems to go on diminishing, till, 
a little beyond Cape Tribulation, reefs are found close .to the shore. 
Numerous islands lie scattered in this inclosed space ; but so far as we 
are acquainted, there are no other coral banks in it than those by which 
some«of the islands are surrounded ; so [^that being sheltered from 
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the deep waves of the ocean, it is particularly well adapted to the 
purposes of a coasting trade. The reader will be struck with tlie 
analogy which this arm of the sea presents to one in nearly the same 
latitude of the northern hemisphere. The Gulph of Florida is formed 
by the coast of America on the west, and by a great mass of islands 
and shoals on the east ; which shoals are also of coral. • 

On the outside of the barrier, the sea appears to be generally 
unfathomable ; but within, and amongst thg reefs, there are sound- 
ings every where; Nor is the depth very unequal, where the bottom 
is sandy ; but like the breadth of the reefs and the arm they inclose, 
it diminishes as we advance northward, from 6 o to 48, to 35, and to 
30 fathoqis near our opening ; and to 20 at Cape Tribulation. The 
further to leeward, the shallower the water, seems to be a law 
amongst coral reefs. 

There is some variation in the tide in different parts of the bar- 
rier, but the most general rise is about two fathoms ; abreast of the 
Northumberland Islands, however, where the flood from the south- 
east seems to meet that from the northward, it is three fathoms, and 
perhaps more. The time of high water there, and also at the eastern 
Cumberland Islands, is eleven ImurS after the moon’s passage ; but 
it probably accelerates north-westward, to the opening, and then 
retards further on : at Endeavour River, captain Cook found it to be 
high water an hour and a half earlier than is above given. 

It has been said, that the width of the opening by which we 
got but to sea, is uncertain ; it is undoubtedly four, and possibly 
more leagues, but there are many small, unconnected banks in it. 
To a ship desiring access to’any part of the coast, south of Endeavour 
River, I should certainly recommend her to enter the inclosed sea by 
the way of Break-sea Spit, if able to choose her own route ; but the 
question is, whether a ship driven by stress of weather, or by acci- 
dent, to seek the coast) might steer for the opening ^ith a fair pros- 
pect of passing through in safety ? I certainly think she might ; with 
the precaution of not attempting the passage late in the day.^ The 
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1809 . marks to .be given for it, are, the latitude i8* 5®', longitude 148* 2', 
variaiaon 6“ east with the ship's head north or south, and the sound- 
ings. .When right off the opening, bottom will be found at from 
70 to 40 fathoms before any reefs come in sight ; whereas, if breakers 
be seen and no soundings can be obtained, ij^ may be certainly con- 
cluded thatthe ship is not in the fair way for this opening, and pro-.^ 
bably, that no large opening exists in that part of the barrier. On 
getting soundings and' afterwards making the reefs near the situa- 
tion above given, a ship should push through the first opening oi two 
miles wide that presents itself, and steer south-westward amongst 
the inner reefs for the land ; and it will not be *many hours, perhaps 
minutes, before she will find smooth water and anchoring ground. 
The commander who proposes to make the experiment, must not, 
however, be one who throws his ship's head round in a hurry, so 
soon as breakers are announced from aloft ; if he do not feel his 
nerves strong enough to thread the needle, as it is called, amongst 
the reefs, whilst he directs the steerage from the masthead, I would 
strongly recommend him not to approach this part of New South 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Passage from the Barrier Reefs to Torres* Strait, Refs named Eastern 
Fields. Pandora's Entrance to the Strait. .Anchorage at Murray’s 
Islands. Communication with the inhabitants. Halfway Island. 
Notions on the formation of coral islands in general. Prince of Wales’s 
Islands, with remarks on them. Wallis’ Isles. Entrance into the 
Gulph of Carpentaria. Review of the passage through Torres’ Strait, 

The last reefs were out of sight in the evening of Oct. si, and our 
course was continued for Torres' Strait ; but the barrier was yet at 
too little distance, not to cause apprehension of straggling reefs ; 
and I thought it too hazardous to run in the night, during this passage. 

, At noon of the asd, our latitude was i6® 39', longitude 
14,8° 43', and there* was no bottom at 150 fathoms; nor was any 
thing unusual to be seen, unless it Wtere tropic and man-of-war birds, 
and gannets. The Bdture de Diane of Mons. de Bougainville 
should lie about thirty-eight leagues to the N, E. by E., arid his 
western reefs about twenty-eight leagues to the N. N. W. j W., of 
this situation ; and to them, or perhaps some nearer banks, the birds 
might probably belong.* A piece of land is marked to the south- 


* Bougainville’s longitude of the north end of Aurora Island, one of his ArcMpel de 
Orandes Cyclades (the New Hebrides of Cpok), differed 54' of longitude to the east of 
capttdn Cook’s position ; and it seems very probable that it was as much too great when the 
above dangers were discovered. Acknitting this to be the case, the situations »tracted 
from his voyage (11^ 161^*1G4) will be as under: * 

B&ture de Diane 15’41' south 150° 25' east oi Greenwich, 

Reef - - 15 84f - 148 6 

Second reef, - 15 1? - 14? 67 

P 
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1802. west of the first reefs, but its existence is very doubtful ; for all that 
Friday 22. M. dc Bougainville says of it (II, 163) is, that some even thought 
they.saw low land to the south-west of the breakers.” 

Saturday's. Next day at noon, we were in 15* la' south, and 149* east ; 
the current had set half a knot to the N. N. W., and many of the 
former kinds of birds, as also boobies and petrels, were seen. Hitherto 
we had kept up nearly to the wind, in order to gain an" offing from 
Sunday 24. the coast and Barrier Reefs ; but next morning the course was directed 
N. W. At noon, latitude 13" 47', longitude 148“ 39' many boobies 
Monday 25 seen, and some petrels and tropic birds. On the 35th, a shag flew 
round the ship, and a large flock of petrels* was seen : latitude 
(Atlas, at noon, is* 55', longitude 147“ 33', and the current setting more 
11. xiii.) ^ west. At eight in the evening, when we 

hauled to the wind, there was no bottom at 130 fathoms. 

Wednes. 2 T. In the moming of the 27th, a small land bird, resembling a 
linnet, was seen ; at noon we were in lo" s8' south and 146® 7' east, 
and the current had set W. N. W., three quarters of a mile an hour, 
since the 25th. The wind, which had be m at south-east, then shifted 
suddenly to north, and blew fresh with squrily weather ; but at 
midnight it veered to- ;:outh-east 'again. These changes were accom- 
panied with thunder, lightning and rain ; indications, as I feared, of 
the approaching north-west monsoon.' We lay to, during a part 
Thun. 28. of the night; and at day-break bore away again upon our north- 
, western course. At eight o'clock, breakers were seen extending 

from S. W. by W. to N. by. E., distant from two to six miles ; there 
was a small gap in them, bearing N. by W, 5 W., but we hauled up 
north-east, to windward of the whe’e, and made more sail. I ven- 
tured to bear away at ten ; and at noon o”*" latitude was 9° 51' 36", 
and longitude 145* 45*’ by time keeper. No reefs were then in sight; 
but in'steering west, we passed through a rippling of tide of current, 
and a single breaker was seen from the mast head, at three o'clock, 
Wring S. W, four or five miles. 

These reefs lie nearly a degree to the eastward of tftose first 
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seen by the captains Edwards and Bligh, when entering Torres' *802, 
Strait ; for the north-eastern extreme lies in lo* 2' south, and 145* ThuwdayW 
45' east. From this position, the eastern lin^ qf the breakers ex- 
tended ten or twelve miles to the S. S. W., and the single breaker 
afterwards seen, lies about six leagues to the W. N. W. ; but how 
far they may be connected, or what the extent of the redfs may be to 
the south-west, C( iuld not be seen. In the belief that this was the 
first discovery of these coral banks, I called fhem the Eastern Fields; 
intending thereby to J .giiate their position with respect to the 
other reefs of Tor."es’ bfcait. • • 

‘’’r latitude at noon was exactly that of the opening by which 
capiui.! t vards of he I ndora hau entcrea the Strait in 171,'* ; and 
which I call the Pandora’s Enkanc^. This opening appeared to be 
preferable to that further northward, by which captain Bligh and 
Mr. Bampton had got within the reefs ; more especially as it led 
directly for Murray's Islands, where, if possible, I intended to *iiichor. 

Our course was therefore . jered west ; and se eing n more reefs, 
it was continued until eight in the evening, a; which time we ’ ail. J 
to the wind, having no bottom at 105 fathoms. 

At daylight, after sounding ineffectually* with 100 fathoms, we 
bore away on our western course. Two reefs w’ere seen at six o'clock; 
the one bearing N. by W. ^ W. three, and the other W, by N. j N. 
four miles. They seemed to be small, and unconnected ; but in all 
probability were parts of those which form the north side of the 
Pandora’s Entrance, and which captau Bligh, who saw them more 
to the northward, named collectively , Portlock’s Reef, The situation 
of the southernmost part, c-t/iecedfrom the preceding and following 
noo^s, will be 9* 4? tth and 1 44* 45' east. 

After passin t'K e reefs, our course was west, by compass, ; and 
nothing furth • ’ Jescried till eleven o'clock ; breakers then came 
in sight a-’ «i'd we hauled up north-east, till noon ; when the ob- 

ser"'’d from both sides was 9* 36?' 55", longitude 144° 13', and 

the depth 50 fathoms on a bottom of fine, white sand. The reef was 
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distant one mile and a half in the nearest part, and three miles at 
the extremes, which bore N. 15* E. and S. 60“ W. ; a sand bank or 
key upon it bore W. { S., and is probably dry at all times, for it was 
then near high water. 

Finding by the latitude that we had b^en set considerably to 
the north, aftd were out of the parallel of Murray's Islands, I tacked 
to the S. S. W.; and. at two o'clock, the largest island was seen 
bearing S. 38* W. about five leagues. Soon afterward, a reef came 
in sight to the south-east, extending in patches toward the islands ; 
and presently another was distinguished to the westward, from the 
mast head, which took nearly a parallel direction, the passage be- 
tween them being about four miles wide. We steered along the lee 
side of the eastern reef, at the distance of a mile, with soundings 
from 29 to 24, fathoms, coral sand, until four o’clock ; the reef then 
trended more southward, and we edged away for the islands, of 
which Mr. Westall sketched the appearance. At half past five, the 
largest island bore S. 36"E. to 28* W., one mile and a half; and 
there being more reefs coming in sight to the westward, the anchoi; 
was immediately let go in so fathoms, coarse sand and shells. The 
north and east sides Of the island are surrounded by a reef, whicli 
may probably include the two smaller isles on its south-west side; 
but it is totally unconnected with the reefs to the north-e&st. These 
appear to be a northern continuation of the vast bank, on the outside 
of which the Pandora sailed as far as iij* south, and in the chart of 
captain Edwards' track, published by Mr. Dalrymple, it is marked 
as surrounding the islands ; whereas it is at least four miles distant 
from the reef which probably does surround them. 

A number of poles standing up in various places, more espe- 
cially between the islands, appeared at a distance like the masts of 
canoes, and made me apprehend that the inhabitants .of the Strait 
had collected a fleet here ; but on approaching nearer, the poles were 
found to be upon the reefs, and were probably set up for some pur- 
pose connected with fishing. We had scarcely anchored when be- 
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tween forty and fifty Indians came off, in three canoes. They would 1802. 
not come along-side of the ship, but lay off at a little distance, Tiolding FridEjaS. 
up cocoa nuts, joints of bamboo filled with \yater, plantain^, bows 
and arrows, and vociferating /florae/ tooree! and mammoosee! A barter 
soon commenced, and ,was carried on in this manner : a hatchet, or 
other piece of iron (tooree) being held up, they offered* a bunch of 
green plantbins, a bow and quiver of arrows, or what they judged 
would be received in exchange ; signs of acceptance being made, the 
Indian leaped over-board with his barter, and handed *it to a man 
who went down the side to him ; and receiving his hatchet, swam 
back to the canoe. Some delivered their articles without any distrust 
of the exchange, but this was not always the case. Their eagerness 
to get tooree was great, and at fijrst, any thing of that same metal was 
received ; but afterwards, if a nail were held up to an Indian, he 
shook his head, striking the edge of his right hand upon the left 
arm, in the attitude of chopping ; and he was well enough under- 
stood. 

^ At sunset, two of the canoes returned to Murray’s Island, 
paddling to windwafd with more velocity than one of our boats could 
have rowed; the third set a narrow; upright sail, between two masts 
in the fore part of the canoe, and steered north-westward, as I 
judged, for* the Darnley’s Island of captain Bligh. 

I did not forget that tlie inhabitants of these islands had made 
an attack upon the Providence and Assistant in 1792 (Introduction, 
p. XXV ) ; nor that Mr. Bampton had some people cut off at Damley's 
Island in 1 793 ( p. xxxiv— xxxix ) . The marines were therefore kept 
under arms, the guns clear, and matches lighted ; and officers were 
stationed to watch every motion,, erne to each canoe, so long as they 
remained near, the ship. Bows and arrows were contained in all the 
canoes ; but no intention of hostility was.manifested by the Iftdians, 
unless those who steered for Darnley’s Island might be supposed to 
go for assistance. 

We did not get under way in the morning, until the sun was Saturday so. 
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hijgli^^pHigh for i^tudes to for the time keep^. 

^eiiailres wereiilih us again, in seven canotes ; sonifi 
tltem came onderf the stem, and fifteen or twenty of the people 
asbended on bbard, bringing in their hands pearl-oyster sheUs imd 
necklaces of cp^es ; with which, and some*bows and art^ws, they 
obtained mbie of the precious tooree. Wishing to secure the friend- 
ship and confidence of these islanders to such vessels as might here- 
after pass through Torres' Striut, and not being able to distinguish 
any chief a^ngst them, I selected the oldest man, and presented 
him with a hsuid-saw, a hammer'and nails, and some other trifles ; of 
all which we attempted to show him the use, W I believe without 


e poor old man became frightened, on finding himself 


lO i^"^l6'^McuUrly no^^ 

we began to heave short for weighing, and made 
sijg^' to; the hidians to go down into their canoes, which they 
seemed unif^fi^ to comprehmd ; but on the seamen going aloft to 
Ido^ :^li9^^ wi^t hastily down the stern ladder and ship's 
rides, and. shoved off; and before the anchor was up they paddled 
back to the shore, without our good understanding having suffered 
imy inteitujption. *’ 

' Indians is a dark chocolate; they are^ 

actiW, if^imliri’. nim, about the middle size, and their countenances 
expresri^ of a quick apprehension. Their features and hair appeared 
to be rimilar to those of the natives of New South Wales, and. they 
also qi^te naked; but some of them had ornaments of shell Work, 
and of Waited hair or fibres of bark, about their waists, necks, knd 
ancles. Our friend Bongaree could not understand any thing of 
tiien* language, nor did they pay much attention to him; he 
indee)|^ "to feel his own inferiority, and made but' a pdirir- 
amongst them. The anas of these people have' been described Ih 
the v(>yage of captain Bligh (Introduction, p. xx§); as also & 
canoes, of which the annexe! plate, from a drawing by Mri Wrists^; 
^ves *a correct representation. The two maris, when not wantcri, 
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are laid along the gunwales; when set up, they stand a.breast of isoa. 
each other in the fore part of the canoe, and seemed to be secured 
by one set of shrouds, with a stay from one m^st fiead to theother. 

The sail is exterided between them; but when going with a side 
wind, the lee mast is l^'ought aft by a back stay, and the sail then 
stands obliquely. In other words, they brace up by setting in the 
head of the 'lee mast, and perhaps the foot also ; and can then lie 
within seven points of the wind, and possibly nearer. This was 
their mode, so far as a distant view would admit of judging ; but 
how these long canoes keep to the wind, and make such way as they 
do, without any after* sjul, I am at a loss to know. 

Murray's largest island is nearly two miles long, by something 
more than one in breadth ; it is •rather high land, and the hill at its 
western end may be seen from a ship's deck at the distance of eight 
or nine leagues, in a clear day. The two smaller isles seemed to 
be single hills, rising abruptly from the sea, and to be scarcely 
accessible ; nor did we see upon them any fires, or other marks of 
inhabitants. On the shores of the large island were many huts, 
surrounded by paliskdes, apparently of bamboo; cocoa-nut trees 
were abundant, both on the low grounds and the sides of the hills, 
and plantains, with some other fruits, had been brought to us. 

•There were many Indians sitting in groups upon the shore, and the 
seven canoes which came off to the ship in the morning, contained 
from ten to twenty men each, or together, about a hundred. If we 
suppose these hundred men to have been one half of what belonged 
to the islands, and to the two hundred men, add as many women 
and three hundred children, the population of Murray's Isles will 
amount to seven hundred ; of which nearly the whole must belong 
to the larger island. • * 

The latitude of, the highest hill, dedaced from that of the ship 
at the following noon, is 9* 54' south, and longitude by the time 
keeper corrected, 144* a' east ; being 3' north, and 20' east of its posi- 
tion by captain Edwards. A regular t/df of about one knot an hour set 
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1802. E. by S, and W. by N., past the ship ; and by her swinging, it was 

Saturday 30 . Water at half an hour after midnight, or about ten hours and a 

half after the mooni had passed over the meridian. The bottom 
seemed to be loose at our anchorage; but were these islands exam- 
ined, it is probable that better ground and shelter would be found on 
their western sides. I distinguished from the mast head the north 
end of a reef, three miles distant to the W. N. W.; but could not 
see whethejr it joined the reef surrounding the large island. At 
N. N. W. I W. four miles, was the south-west end of another reef; 
and when we got under way afhalf past eight in the morning, our 
course was directed between the two. 

Ripplings of a suspicious appearance caused the whale boat to 
be kept a-head for some time ; but finding no ground upon them 
with 30 fathoms, and the breeze becoming fresh, the boat was called 
on board. At g*" 40' the following bearings were taken : 

Darnley's Island, highest part, - - N. 39* W, 

Murray’s Islands, the largest, - - S. 58* to 40 E. 

■ ■ ■ — two smaller, nearly touching, S. 36 to 97 E. , 

Rippling off the N. end of a reef, dist. i mile, - S. W. i W. 
East end of a reef, distant ij miles, - - N. 6 E. 

(Atlas, Mr. Westall's second view of Murray's Isles was taken from this 

PI. XVIII. 

View 11.) position. 

Knowing the difficulties experienced by captain Bligh and Mr. 
Bampton in the northern part of the strait, I kept as much up to the 
southward, for Cape York, as the direction of the reefs would admit. 
On the windward side, we had a long chain of them extending 
W. S. W. to a great distance ; but its breadth was not great, as the 
blue water was seen bpyond it, from the mast head. On the north 
side ^here was no regular chain, and but one reef of much extent; 
small patches were indeed announced every now and then, from 
aloft, but these did not cause us much impediment; the greatest was 
from two right in our track ; but being a mile apart, we passed 
between them at eleven o'clock. 
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Until noon, we had no soundings with from 95 to 30 fathoms isoa. 
of line, but then found broken coral and shells at the latter depth ; siSiu^so. 
the great reefs to windward were two or three ipil^s distant, stretch- 
ing south-west, and our situation and bearings were as under : 

‘Latitude observed, - - - 9* 53j S. 

Longitude from time keeper, - - 143 49 £. 

Murray’s Isles, the largest, highest part, S. 88j E. 

the westernmost, highest part, - S. 8ii E. 

Darnley’js L, highest part, obscure, - N. 10 E. 

A small, low isle, - - To the westward. 

Nearest reef, distant two miles, - S. 67* to N. 43 W. 

Having a fresh breeze at S. E. by E., we ran at the rate of six 
knots, following the chain of reefs lying to windward. On the other 
side, there were still very few reefs ; but several low isles were 
distinguished, similar to that seen at noon ; these were small, but 
seemingly well covered with wood, arid appertain, as I judge, to the 
group called by Mr. Bampton, Cornwallis' Range. At half past 
two, we passed between reefs one mile and a half asunder, having 
no ground at 95 fathoms ; and then the chain which had been fol- 
lowed from Murray’s Isles, either terihinated or took a more southern 
direction. Another small, woody isle was then in sight, nearly in 
our track, at four it bore N.'ffy'W., two-and-half miles; and not 
seeing any other island a-head to afford shelter for the night, we 
bore away round the south end of its reef, and came to an anchor 
in 17 fathoms, coral sand. 

Cent, of the island, dist. miles, bore, - S. 83* E. 

The surrounding reef, ' - N. 78* to S. la E. 

A woody isle, westmost of five seen this^. w., N. 9 W. 

A dry sand, set from the mast head, - S. W. | S.^ 

A boat was lowered down, and I went on shore with the 
botanical gentlemen, to look about the Island. It is little better than 
a bank of sand, upon a basis of coral rock ; yet it was covered with 
shrubs and trees so thickly, that in many places they were impene- 
VOL. II. Q 
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trable. The north-western part is entirely sand, but there grew 
upon it numbers oi pandams trees, similar to those of the east coast 
of New South Wab:s ; and around many of them was placed a 
drcle of shells of the chamagigas, or gigantic cockle, the intention of 
which excited my curiosity. 

It appeared that this little island was visited occasionally' by 
the Indians, who obtained from it the fruit of the pandanus, and 
probably turtle, for the marks of them were seen ; and the reef 
furnishes them with cockles, which are of a superior size here to 
those we had found upon the reefs of the East Coast, There being 
no water upon the island, they seem to have hit upon the following 
expedient to obtain it : Long slips of bark are tied round tlje smooth 
stems of the pandanus, and the loose €nds are led into the shells of the 
cockle, placed underneath. By these slips, the rain which runs down 
the branches and stem of the tree, is conducted into the shells, and 
fills them at every considerable shower ; and as each shell will con- 
tain two or three pints, forty or fifty thus placed under different trees 
will supply a good number of men. A pair of these cockle shells, 
bleached in the sun, weighed a hundred and bne pounds ; but still 
they were much inferior in size to some I have since seen. 

The fruit of the pandanus, as it is used by these Indians and by the 
natives of Terra Australis, affords very little nourishment. They suck' 
the bottom part of the drupes, or separated nuts, as we do the leaves 
of the artichoke; but the quantity of pulp thus obtained, is very 
small, and to my taste, too astringent to be agreeable. In the third 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, the fruit of the pandanus is de- 
scribed as furnishing, under the name of 'Mellori, an important article 
of food to the inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands ; and in Mauritius, 
one of these species is planted for it long and fibrous leaves, of 
which sacks, mats, and bags for coffee and cjtton. are m ad 

This little island, or rather the surrounding reef, which is three 
or four miles long, affords shelter from the south-east winds ; and 
being, at a moderate day’s run from Murray’s Isles, it forms a con- 
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venient anchorage for the night to a ship passing through Torres’ 

Strait : I named it Half-way Island. Jt is scarcely more than a mile Satunlay so. 
in circumference, but appears to be increasing Vot^i in elevation and 
extent. At no very distant period of time, it was one of tliose banks 
produced by the washing up of sand and broken coral, of which 
most reefs afford instances, and those of Torres' Strait a great many. 

These banks are in different stages of progress : some, like this, are 
become islands, but not yet habitable ; some ’are above high-water 
mark, but destitute of vegetation ; whilst others are overflowed with 
every returning tide , 

It seems to me, that when the animalcules which form the 
corals at the bottom of the ocean, cease to live, their structures ad- 
here to each other, by virtue either of the glutinous remains witliin, 
or of some property in salt water ; and the interstices being gradually 
filled up with sand and broken pieces of cora\ washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, a mass of rock is at length formed. Future races 
of these animalcules erect their habitations upon the rising bank, and 
die in their tum to increase, but principally to elevate, this monu- 
ment of their wonderful labours. The care taken to work perpen- 
dicularly in the early stages, would mark a surprising instinct in 
these diminutive creatures. Their wall of coral, for the most part 
in situations where the winds are constant, being arrived at the sur- 
face, affords a shelter, to leeward of which their infant colonies may 
be safely sent forth ; and to this their instinctive foresight it seems to 
be owing, that the windward side of a reef exposed to the open 
sea, is generally, if not always the highest part, and rises almost per- 
pendicular, sometimes from the depth of 200, and perhaps many 
more fathoms. To be constantly Covered with water, seems neces- 
sary to the existence of the animalcules, for they do not work, except 
in holes upon the reef, beyond low-water mark ; but the coral sand 
and other broken remnants thrown up by the sea, adhere to the 
rock, and form a solid mass with it, as high as the common tides 
reach. That elevation surpassed, the future remnants, being.rarely 
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covered, lose their adhesive property ; and remsuning in a loose state, 
form what is usually called a key, upon the top of the reef. The new 
bank 'is not long .in being visited by sea birds ; salt plants take root 
upon it, and a soil begins to be formed ; a cocoa nut, or the drupe 
of a pandanus is thrown on shore ; land birds visit it and deposit the 
seeds of shrubs and trees ; every high tide, and still more every 
gale, adds something to the bank ; the form of an island is gradually 
assumed ; and last of all comes man to take possession. 

Half-way Island is well advanced in the above progressive 
state; having been many years, probably some ages, above the 
reach of the highest spring tides, or the wash of the surf in the 
heaviest gales. I distinguished, however, in the rock which forms 
its basis, the sand, coral, and shells formerly thrown up, in a 
more or less perfect state of cohesion ; small pieces of wood, pumice 
stone, and other extraneous bodies which chance had mixed with 
the calcareous substances when the cohesion began, were in- 
closed in the rock ; and in some cases were still separable from it 
without much force. The upper part of the island is a mixture ©f 
the same substances in a loose state, with a little vegetable soil ; and 
is covered with the casuarina and a variety of other trees and shrubs, 
which give food to paroquets, pigeons, and some other birds ; to 
whose ancestors it is probable, the island was originally indebted for 
this vegetation. 

The latitude of Half-way Island, deduced from that of the pre- 
ceding and following noons, is lo* 8' south, and longitude by time 
keeper corrected, 143" 18' east. From the time of anchoring, 
to nine at night, there was a set past the ship to the north-east, of 
half a knot ; it ceased for three hours, then recommencing at a slower 
rate, ran to the same point. Thus far in the strait, the current had 
been found to run at the rate of fourteen miles a day to the 
westward ; and the above set might have been an eddy under the 
lee of the reef, for it seemed too irregular to be a tide. 

,At daylight in the morning the south-east trade blew fresh, 
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with squally weather. We steered south-westward, passing at seven iso?, 
o'clock between two dry sands, three or four miles apart, with a 
depth of 15 fathoms ; at eight, another dry bank was left two miles 
to the southward, and a small, low island set at N. by W., two or 
three leagues. From ^ihis time, and running at the rate of seven 
knots, nothing was seen until ten ; a dry sand then borc’N. 78* W.^ 
two miles and a half, and two more low isles were seen to the north- 
ward ; the soundings had become regular, betvveen 10 an^ 9 fathoms, 
and the bottom wais of mixtsand and shells, ht for anclionge. Our 
latitude at noon was 10° 26' 4,5", and longitude 142“ 397 5 and we 
had high land bearing S. 3® E, ten or twelve miles, which I supposed 
might be the easternmost of the York Isles, although captain Cook’s 
longitude of it was 38' more westward. The weather being hazy, no 
other land was seen, nor any reefs ; but at one o’clock, I set these 
bearings : 

York Isle, high flat top, - - 8.35* E. 

A more northern, double isle, - - S. 84 W. 

A high peaked hill ( Mt. Ernest of Bligh ) , N. i6 W. 

At two o’clock, when we passed on the north side of the double 
isle, it was seen to be surrounded with a coral’recf, and there were 
rocks on its west and south sides. We then hauled up S. W. by S. 
for some rocky islets lying, as I supposed, off Cape York ; but find- 
ing no shelter there, bore away round the north end of an island, „ 
of which Mr. Westall took a view, and anchored in 7 fathoms, gravel view 13.) 
and shells, one mile and a half from the land, and two or three 
cables length from a shoal ^to the southward, which became dry at 
low water. Our latitude here Was 10* 30' from bearings, and longi- 
tude, by time-keeper i4^d* i8j east ; but I wa? altogether at a loss to 
know what islands these were, under which w'c had anchored,. Sup- 
posing the flat-topped island to have been fhc easternmost York Isle, 
the land we had in sight to the southward should have been Cape 
York ; but no such isles as those around us were laid down by cap- 
tain Cook, to the north of that cape. On consulting the sketch 
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Oct^T captain Bligh in the Bounty’s launch (Voyage to the 

Sunday 31 . South Scas, p. 220 ), it appeared that the first land was not the east- 
ernmost isle, but'onfe much nearer to Cape York; and that our an- 
chorage was under the southern group of the Prince of Wales’ Islands, 
the longitude of which, by captain Cook, is 12' west of what I make 
it,* The horth-Castern isle of this group, under which we more im- 
mediately lay, is that named Wednesday Island by captain Biigh ; to 
the other isles he gave no name ; but the one westward of the ship 
seems to have been the Hammond’s Island of captain' Edwards, when 
passing here with the Pandora’s boats. So soon as the weather 
cleared a little, the subjoined bearings were taken. 

Wednesday I., distant i^to 3 miles, S. 89* E. to-ei* W. 

Hammond’s Isle, dist. 4, or 5 miles, - S. 52 W. to 7 1 W, 

Hawkesbury I. (of Edwards), highest part, 52 W. 

Mount Augustus (of Bligh), - - N. 2 W. 

A small isle, distant three leagues, - - N. 24 E. 

Mount Ernest, peak, _ - - - N. 36 E. 

Double Isle, passed at 2 p. m., - - N, E. « 

Breakers on a reef, distant 3^ miles, - N. 64 to 30 W. 
November. This evening and all the next- day, the wind blew so strong 
Mond.iy 1. impossible to land ; nor did I think it prudent to quit the 

anchorage, though anxious to commence the survey of the Gulph 
of Carpentaria, Upon Hammond’s Island some fires were seen ; 
but Wednesday Island showed no signs of being inhabited, unless 
some whitish, conical figures like sentry boxes, were huts ; there 
were bushes and small trees scattered over both islands, but their 
general appearance was rocky and barren. 

The tide here ran nine hours to the westward, at the strongest 
two-and-half knots ; and three hours north-eastward, but scarcely 
perceptible ; which deviation from the regular order was probably 

* Mr. Wales deduces from captain Cook's observations in the Endeavour, that the error 
of his chart here, is 35' west {Astron, Observalions^ p. 131}< 
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caused by the current setting westward. So far as the soundings taken 
every hour could ascertain the rise, it was at least two fathoms, and 
high water took place /owr or five hours after the moon’s passage over 
and under the meridian, and was completed by the three hours tide. 
According to this, it would be high water here, and low water at 
Murray's Islands at the same time, which would present a .remarkable 
analogy between this strait and that of Bass to the southwa^; this 
however is certain, that the tide set E. by S. one knot and a quarter, 
at Murray’s Islands, at four in tlie morning : and tlmt two days 
afterward, at Wednesday Island, it set from one-and-half to two-and- 
half knots W. by S.y from one till seven in the morning. I will 
not venture to say that the latter part of the flood comes from 
south-west at the Prince of Wales’ Islands, though appearances 
bespoke it; because captain Cook, who had better opportunity for 
observation, found it setting from the east, in Endeavour’s Strait. 
He also gives the time of high water at one or two hours after 
the moon, which comes nearer to what I observed at Murray’s 
Islands. 

* From azimuths with the surveying compass when the head 
was S. E. by E., the variation was 3*ga', or corrected to the meridian, 
4* 5#' east. 

In the morning of Nov,. 2, the wind being more moderate and 
at E. S. E., we steered between Hammond’s Island and the north- 
western reef, with soundings from 6 to 9 fathoms. Another island 
appeared beyond Hammond’s, to the south-west, which, as it had no 
name, 1 called Good’s Island, after Mr. Good, the botanical gardener; 
and we hauled up for it, passing a rock and a small reef between 
the two. On seeing an extensive shoal a-head, which would have 
carried us off the land to go round it, we cnchored in 7 fathoms, 
dead coral and shells, with the north end of Hammond's Island bear- 
ing N. 64* E.i four or five miles. The botanical gentlemen landed 
on Good’s Island ; and in the afternoon I took these bearings amongst 
others, from a hill near its south-west end. 


1603. 

November. 
Monday 1. 


'Tuesday 2. 
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1803 . The .ship, distant i~ miles, - - N. 58* 0' W. 

itieXy 3^, Wallis' Isles, over the Shoal Cape of Bligh, - S. 23 5 W, 

Booby Isle, centre, - - - S. 80 o W. 

Northern isles, the westernmost visible, N. 28® 10' to 24, 5 W. 

Hawkesbury Island, - - N. 9 15 to 4 0 W. 

, I 

North-west reef, its apparent termination, - N. 38 50 W. 
the shoal which stopped our progress did not run off from 
Shoal Cape, as captain Bligh had supposed, but from a smaller and 
nearer islar<d, two miles from my station. Within the large island, 
of which Shoal Cape forms the north-western point, I saw water like 
an inclosed port, probably the Wolf’s Bay of captain Edwards; and 
it seemed possible that the land may be there divided ; but the best 
information I can give of the forms and extent of all these islands, 
will be seen in the particular chart. 

It was now ascertained, that the figures resembling sentry 
boxes were ant bills, of eight or more feet high ; Pelscrt found 
similar hills on the West Coast, and says they might have been 
taken for the houses of Indians, as in fact we did take them at a 
distant view. They were also seen by Dampipr on the North -wek 
Coast, who mistook them in the same way; but says he found them 
to be so many rocks, probably from not making the examination 
with his usual care. The insects which inhabit, and I suppose erect 
these structures, are small, reddish, with black heads, and seemed to 
be a sluggish and feeble race. We found the common black flies 
excessively numerous here; and almost as troublesome as Dariipier 
describes them to be on the North-west Coast. 

Good’.s Island is between one and two miles long, and resembles 
the rest of the cluster in being hilly, woody, and rocky, with small 
beaches on the leeward side. . The stone is granitic and brittle;' but 
there is also porphyry, and in one place I found streaks of verde- 
grease, as if the cliffs above had contained copper ore. A log of 
wood, resembling the cedar of Port Jackson, was thrown up on the 
beach, but none of the trees were seen ; those scattered over the 
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island, though of various kinds, were small and fit for littlcidse than 1802. 
the fire. A species of silk-cotton plant was plentiful ; the fibres in 
the pod are strong, and have a fine gloss, and might perhaps be 
advantageously employed in manufacture. 

From two supplements of the sun’s meridian altitude to the 
north, the latitude of our anchorage w'ould be 10*34' la"; but the 
supplements observed on the 31st having given 1' 14" too far south, 
the correct latitude is taken to be 10" 32' 58". The longitude from 
nine sets 'of distances of the.sun west of the moon, was 142° 23'; but 
by the corrected time keeper, which I prefer, it was 142“ 10 j east. 

To compare this longitude with that of captain Cook, it must be 
reduced to some point distinctly laid down by him, and I take Booby 
Island, which was in sight. According to that navigator. Booby 
Isle is in 140* 38' east ( Hawkesworth, III, 214); whereas I made it 
to lie in 141® 57', or 1® ly' further east, a difference which certainly 
appears very extraordinary ; but it is still more so, that the island 
should be laid do\Vn 63' of longitude to the west of the high, flat- 
topped York Isle, instead of 43' or 44'. To show that the longitude 
by my time keeper was not much, if any thing too great, I have to 
observe, that in captain Bligh’s manuscript chart of 1792, Mount 
Augustus is laid down froin his time keepers in 1 42* 14'; and the 
mean of his lunar observations, taken eight days before and six days 
afterward, was 16' more east. My time keeper now placed Mount 
Augustus in 142® 18', or only 4' more east than captain Bligh’s chart, 
consequently in 12' less than by his lunar observations; by which 
quantity it was also less th^ji the nine sets of distances now taken by 
lieutenant Flinders. 

. No run of tide was psrceptiblp^t the, anchorage, from eight 
in the morning to two p.m.; but it then set westward, and continued so 
to do until four next morning, and was then running one knot and 
a half. The time of high water appeared by the soundings, to be 
nearly as they gave it at Wednesday Island. 

In the morning of the 3rd, the wind was moderate at Et S. E., wednes. 

R 
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aiidl M uia(le to get lh whh the main land to the south of the 
PifM of Wales' Islands. In hatihng round the dry part of the shoal, 
fell into 3 fathoms, and obliged to steer round off; nor was 
ft iintil after many attempts, and running four <» five miles further 
to the south-westward, that the shoal would allow us ‘to steer a 
southern course. At ^ 4flf, being then in 5 fathoms. 

Booby Isle bore, - - • N. ^ W. 

Cape Cornwall, - - ■ ' 

Station on Good's Island, dist. li miles, N. E. 

From hence we carried 6 to 7 fathoms until **** afterwards 

irregular soundings between 3 and|f lathonss, to noon ; the latitude 
from a supplement to the north, will iil^ sam© correction as applied 
on the and, was then 10* 50' 44,", ahd thelb^rings of the land were 
these ; 

Station on Good's Island, - - N. E. 

Cape Cornwall, - - - N. 68 E. 

Wallis' Isles, the highest, distant a' miles, - N, 84 E, 

— — — a lower and broader,' t^st. 3 or 4 miles, S. 71* to 64 E. 
Main land, low sandy point, dist. 8 miles, - S. 43 E. 

— furthest extreme near a smoke, - S, 77 E. 

Between Cape Cornwall and th? low main land above apt, is 
the opening called in the old Dutch chart, Speuit's River; but which 
captain Cook, who sailed through it, named Endeavour's Strait. 
Wallis' Isles are small, low, and rocky, and the northernmost 
seemed destitute of vegetation; they are surrounded with sandy 
shoals,, which appeared to connect with4he main land and leave no 
ship pasM® between them. On the north side of the isle| there are 
several banks at the outlet of-Endeavour's Strait ; andidte passage 
this way into the Indian Ocean is thereby rendered imash inferior to 
that between Wednesday Island and the north-west ceef, in which 
there are no difficulties. ' . ’ * 

We passed Wallis' Isles^^eii^ring southward to gpet in with the 
main coast ; but the shoalff^iforefM us to run seven or eight miles to 
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the west, out of mght of land, before regular soundings Kxiuld be 
obtained and a southern course steered into the Gulph of Carpentaria. Wedna. s. 
At dusk, the anchor was dropped in 8 fathoms, so^t mud, in l^ititude 
1 1® 5', as observed from the moon to the north and south, and longi- 
tude by time keeper. The variation from amplitude at sun- 

set, was a* 33', with the ship's head S. S. E., or 3* 10' east when re- 
duced to the meridian ; which is i* 4a' less tl^an was obtained from 
azimuths under Wednesday Island. ' 

I now considered all the difficulties of Torres’* Strait to be 

« 

surmounted, since we had got a fair entry into the Gulph of Carpen- 
taria; and to have actomplished this, before the north-west monsoon 
had made any strong indications, was a source of much satisfaction, 
after the unexpected delay amongst the Barrier Reefs on the East 
Coast. It was this apprehension of the north-west monsoon that pre- 
vented me from making any further examination of the Strait, than 
what could be done in passing through it; but even this was not with- 
out its advantage to navigation, since it demonstrated that this most 
direct passage, from the southern Pacific, or Great Ocean to the Indian 
Seas, may be accomplished in three days. It may be remembered, that 
the reefs on the north side of the Pahdora’s Entrance were passed at 
six in the morning of 6ct. ^9; and that, after lying two nights at an- 
’ chor, we reached the Prince of Wales’s Islands at three in the afternoon 
of the 31st ; and nothing then prevented us from passing Booby Isle, 
had I wished it, and clearing Torres’ Strait before dusk. Our route 
was almost wholly to seek, and another ship which shall have that 
route laid down to her, may surely accomplish the passage in the 
same time ; it must however be acknowledged, that this navigation 
is not without dimities and dangers ; but I had great hope of ob- 
viating many and even of 'landing a more direct passage 

by the south^ dp^iirray’s Islands in. the following year, when I 
should have t^ssistance of the Lady Nelson in making a survey 
of the Strait. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Examhialion of the cofist on the east side of the Gulph of Carpentaria. 
Landing at Coen RiDer. Head of the Gulph. Anchorage at Sweers’ 
Island. Interview with Indians at Ilorse-shoe Island. Investigator’s 
Road. The ship found to be in a state (f decay. General remarks on 

the islands at the head of the Gulph, and then' inhabitants. Astro^ 
nomical and nautical observations, 

1 fi02. T 

November. In thc moming of Nov. 4, the wind was at south-east, and wc steered 
southward, close to it, with soundings from 8 to 1 1 fathoms. Several 
land birds of the size of a pigeon, but more slender, came off to 
the ship ; when taken they fought desperately, being armed for war 
with a sti'ong claw upon each wing. This bird had been seen at Port 
Philip on the South Coast, and belongs to the genus Tringa, being 
very nearly allied to tlie Tringa Goensis, At noon, the latitude 
was 11° 24j', longitude 141° 46‘i' ; and at three, a sea breeze which 
set in from south-Avest, enabled us to steer in for the coast of Carpen- 
taria on the east side of the Gulph ; and it came in sight from the 
mast head soon afterwards. At five, the nearest part was six or 
eight miles distant, and the extremes bore N. E. to S. S. E, ; the 
depth of water was 10 fathoms, which decreased to yi at dusk, 
when we anchored on a bottom of gravel and shells ; the shore being 
then distant four miles, and the extremes bearing N. 38“ to S, 8* E. 
It was sandy and low, like 'that on thc south-side of Endeavour's 
Strait, with which it is no* doubt connected ; alth^gli, in a space of 
five or six leagues, our distance was too great for thi land to be seen; 
behind the shore it was indifferently covered with shrubs and small 
trees, Jbut totally destitute of any thing like a hill ; fires bespoke it to 
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be inhabited. There was no set of tide past the ship in the night, 

but the depth of water diminished from 7^ to 6 ^ fathoms. November. 

When we got under way in the morning to proceed along shore, Friday 5. 
the wind was light, off the land, and soon after nine it fell calm; a drain 
of tide ifctting to the iv)rth-east, induced me to drop a stream anchor, 
four or five miles from a part of the beach where some natives were 
collected round a fire. At eleven the sea breeze came in from W. by N., 
with dark cloudy weather, and we steered oilnvard, passing a small 
opening at one o’clock, four or five miles south of the natives. A 
much larger opening came in sight at two, into which I hoped to get 
the ship; but the wafer was so shallow at five or six miles off, that we 
were obliged to tack ; and after making a second ineffectual attempt, 
it became dusk, and wc anchopcd in 6 j fathoms, fine dark sand, the 
centre of the opening bearing S. 37* E. three leagues. 

The coast was low, as before, but the trees upon it were taller. 

The largest opening is about two miles wide, leading in south-east ; 
but turning afterwards more east, and apparently contracting its 
.width. Near the south-west point of the entrance, which projects a 
little from the general line of the shore, was a clump of trees, higher 
than usual, presenting the first mark 1 had yet found for bearings. 

The latitude of this o|)ening is 11® 55', and agrees nearly with that 
of Batavia River in tiie old 'Dutch chart ; but the shoal w^hich runs 
six miles out, seemed to render it inaccessible to a ship. 

In the morning wc had a breeze off the land ; and the fear of the Satm-day e. 
north-west monsoon preventing me from taking time to beat up, wc 
passed Batavia River at the distance of six miles, with soundings from 
5 to 8 fathoms. Several flocks of ducks were seen coming from the 
westward, where they had probably been to pass the night upon some 
island not inhabited. Our latitude at noon, from double altitudes, 
was 1 1® 56', and longitude by time keeper 1 41'’ 50' ; the clump of trees 
near the entrance of -Batavia River bore E. 1“ 3 ., the furthest extreme 
of the land, S. 11* W., and the nearest part was distant four miles. 

The land wind continued to blow all day, but permitted us to 
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1802. lie along the shore. On its falling calm toward sunset, we anchored 
Saturday 6 . in 10 fathoms, soft mud, three or four miles from the coast ; the ex- 
tremes bearmg N. (| 9 * E. and S. 2® W. A light air came off the land 
Sunday 7 . atfour in the morning, and at daylight we again steered southward ; 
but in two hours the wind died off, and an anchor was drt^ped in 9 
fathoms. There was a small oj)ening at E. 5“ S., about three miles ; 
and the botanical gentlemen being desirous of seeing the productions 
of this part of the courttry, the whale boat was lowered down, and 
we went to examine the inlet. 

On approaching the entrance, a canoe, or something like one, 
passed and repassed from the north to the south side, the rower using 
both hands to the paddle like the natives of Murray’s Islands. We 
had a good deal of difficulty to get in,- on account of the shoals; the 
channel amongst them being narrow and winding, and not more than 
nine to twelve feet deep. On the north side was a party of natives, 
and Bongaree went on shore to them, naked and unarmed ; but al- 
though provided with spears, they retreated from him, and all our 
endeavours to bring about an interview were unsuccessful. It was 
not safe for the gentlemen to botanise in presence of these suspicious 
people ; and therefore we rowed a mile higher up, to a green looking 
point on the same side, and landed about noon. The depth thus far, 
was 2 fathoms ; and I could see two-and-half miles further up the 
inlet to the E. S. E., where it turned more southward, round a 
woody point; and from the strength of the tide, probably extended 
some miles into the country. 

Whilst the botanists where making their examination and I 
walked along the shore to shoot some birds, several voices were 
heard in the wood, as of people advancing towards us ; and there 
being too much opportunity Here to creep on secretly; we assembled 
and retired into the boat, to' wait their approach- A sea breeze had 
then set in ; and the Indians not appearing, We rowed back to the 
first place, where the country was open ; and the gentlemen botanised 
whilst centinels kept watch on the sandy hillocks. 
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In the upper parts of the port the country was well covered 
with wood, mostly eucalyptus ; but near the entrance it was little better 
than bare sand, with some scattered trees of the casuarina and pan~ 
dams: a stone of imperfectly concreted coral sand and shells formed 
the basis.^ Foot marks^of the kanguroo were imprinted on the sand, 
and a dog was seen ; drupes of the pandanus, which had been sucked, 
lay in every direction, and small cockle shells were scattered on the 
beaches. I sought in vain for the canoe which had. landed here, nor 
did I find any huts of the natives. 

Before quitting the shore, a hatchet was made fast to the 
branch of a tree, and -set up conspicuously near the water side. We 
had scarcely shoved off, when the party of Indians, sixteen in num- 
ber, made their appearance and called to us ; but when the boat's 
head was turned toward them, they ran away. On the south side 
of the entrance were four other natives, who also ran at our approach ; 
we therefore set up another hatchet for them on the beach, and re- 
turned back to the .ship. 

These people were all naked ; and in colour, as in every thing 
else, seemed to have a perfect resemblance to the inhabitants of the 
east and south coasts of Terra Australis, In. Torres’ Strait bows 
and arrows arc the offensive weapons; but here we saw spears only: 
each man had several in hisr hand, and something which was sup- 
posed to be a throwing stick. 

This small opening appears to be the Coen River of the Dutch 
chart; but the entrance is too small and shallow to .admit any thing 
larger than boats: its latitude is la® 13' south, and longitude 14,1° 47' 
cast ; and the variation of the compass, observed with the ship’s 
head in the magnetic meridian, was 4® 36' east. The tide was run- 
ning from south-west, at ten in the morning, and on entering the 
inlet it was found to be setting in with considerable strength ; At two 
in the afternoon the flood was still running ; and admitting that it 
would be high w ater an hour afterwards, as seemed probable, the 
time would be/w hours and a half after the moon passed the lower 
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1803. meridian ; or an hour later than it had appeared to be at the Prince 
Wales* Islands. 

Lieutenant Fowler had got the ship under way, on the sea 
breeze setting in, and stood off and on the entrance to Coen River, 
until our return at three o’clock. We then steered south-westward 
along the shore; and soon after sunset, anchored in lo fathoms, 
nearly four miles from the land, which extended from N. 38* to S. 6" E. 
and was still low and iWoody, and fronted with a sandy beach. 

A bre'eze came off the land at night, as usual, and the weather 
Monday 8. was dark and squally. Early in the morning we steered along the 
coast, with good soundings between 10 and 9. fathoms, muddy bot- 
tom. A sandy point with two hillocks on it, which had been the ex- 
treme of the preceding evening, was passed at ten o’clock ; and seeing 
a large bight round it, we tacked to work up. At noon, the point 
bore from N. 44* E., one mile and a half, to the southern extreme at 
east, three miles. This point is one of the very few remarkable pro- 
jections to be found on this low coast, but it is not noticed in the 
Dutch chart ; there is little doubt, however, that it was seen in 1606, 
in the yatcht Duyfhen, the first vessel w'hicli discovered any part df 
Carpentaria ; and that the remombrance may not be lost, I gave the 
name of the vessel to the point. Our observations placed the south 
extreme of Duyfhen Point in 12* 35' south, and 141“ 42' east; and 
the variation from amplitude, witli the ship's head W. N. W., was 
5° 24', or reduced to the meridian, 3° 43' east. 

On the sea breeze setting in at two o’clock, we steered into 
the bight until past five ; when having no more than 2^ fathoms, we 
tacked and stretched out. The bight extends eleven or twelve miles 
back from the line of the coast, and there are three small openings 
in it ; but the shore being very low, and in many places over-run 
with mangroves, and the .water shallow four or five miles off, these 
openings are probably no more than drains out of salt swamps or 
lagoons. The bearings when we tacked in Sj fathoms, were, 
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Duyfhen Point, south extreme, dist. 6 or 7 miles, N. 63* W. isos. 

Small opening behind it, distant 5 or 6 miles. - N. ' *3 W. mwXJs! 

A second opening, distant four miles, - 1 N. 64 E. 

A third, distant three miles, - - S. 78 E. 

At jeight in the evening, having reached out of the bight, and a 
breeze coming oif the land, we steered southward until half past ten ; 
and then anchored in 8 fathoms, muddy bottom. In tlic morning, I Tuesday 9. 
set the west extreme of Duyfhen Point at N.\9'E.; and the furthest 
land in the opposite direction, at S. 9* E. This land forms the south 
side of the large bight; and’ besides projecting beyond the coastline, 
and being a little higher than usual, is remarkable for having some 
reddish cliffs in it, and deep water near the shore. It is not noticed 
in the Dutch chart ; but I called it Pera Head, to preserve the name 
pf the second vessel which, in 1623, sailed along this coast. 

Pera Head was passed at the distance of one mile and a half, (Atia*. 
at noon, with 9 fatJioms water; and the most projecting part of the 
cliffs found to be in 12" 58^' south, and 141' 40' east. The sea 
breeze had then set in, and we steered southward till past four 
o’clock ; when a decrease in the soundings to 3 fathoms, obliged us 
to tack at a league from the land ; and the wii\d being at S. ’W., we 
worked along sliore till ten in the evening, and then anchored in 6 
fathoms, oozy bottom. At daylight, the land was seen to be five miles Wednes. 19. 
distant, equally low and sandy as before; and a small opening in it, 
perhaps not accessible to boats, bore S. 79° E. On getting under way 
agaih, we closed in with the shore and steered along it at the distance 
of two or three miles, in soundings from 3 to 7 fathoms until noon ; 
our latitude was then 13° 4,2' 35", longitude 141“ 32', being nearly 
the position of Cape Keer-fFeer, at which the yacht Duyfhen gave up 
her examination. I could see nothing likt? a cape here; but the 
southern extreme of the land, seen from, the mast head, projects a 
little ; and from respfect to antiquity, the Dutch name is there pre- 
served. 

At four o'clock we passed the southern extremity of Cape 
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Keer-Weer, round which the coast falls back somewhat ; the water 
then became more shallow, and did not admit of being safely 
approached nearer than four miles. An opening is laid down here 
in the Dutch chart, called Vereenigde River, which certainly has no 
existence. All this afternoon the sea breeze was fresh and favour- 
able ; and by eight o'clock, when we anchored in 5 fathoms, the 
distance run from noon exceeded forty miles. A fire was’seen on the 
land about four miles off, and some smokes had been passed in the day; 

I. 

so that the country should seem to be at least as well peopled in this 
part of Carpentaria as further northward. The coast was, if possi- 
ble, still lower than before; not a single hill h^ yet been seen; and 
the tops of the trees on the highest land, had scarcely exceeded the 
height of the ship’s mast head. 

The land wind came from N. N. E. ; and in the morning our 
course was pursued along the shore at the usual distance. At eight 
o'clock the depth decreased to 2^ fathoms, and obliged us to steer off, 
though five miles from the land; and when fair soundings were 
obtained, the tops of the trees only were visible from the deck. Ajt 
noon we had closed in again, the shore being distant five or six miles, 
and the depth 6 fathoms on a gravelly bottom; our latitude was 
14* 51' 5", longitude 141* S3^ the extremes seen from the deck 
bore N. ag° to S. 66® E., and a smoke was seen rising at S. 28° E. 
The sea breeze came in from the south-westward ; but the trending 
of the coast being nearly S. S. E., we lay along it until past four 
o'clock, and then tacked off, in 3 fathoms ; the nearest part of the 
land being distant two or three miles, and the extremes bearing 
N. 3* and S. 7® W. At eight in the evening the breeze died away, 
and a stream anchor was dropped in 5 fathoms, mud ahd shells, five 
or six miles off shore ; where the latitude from an observation of the 
moon* was 15® 5' south. < 

At sunrise, next morning, the ship was steering southward 
with a land wind at east ; and at seven o'clock we passed an opening 
near which several natives were collected. The entrance seemed to 
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be a full mile in width ; but a spit from the south side runs so far 
across, that there is probably no access to it, unless for rowing boats : Friday is. 
its latitude is 15® i a' south, corresponding with a ))ight in the Dutch 
chart to the south of the second Water Plaets ; and the variation, 
with the .ship’s head in the meridian, was 4“ 43' east. Our course 
southward was continued at two or three miles from the shore, in 3 
to 4 fathoms ; but at eleven o’clock, the sea breeze having then set 
in, tlie depth diminished suddenly to 2 fathoms ; and in tacking, the 
ship stirred up the mud. 

The latitude at noon’was 15* 23' 20", and longitude 141* 32'; 
at one o’clock we steered S. S, W., with the whale boat a-head, and 
carried from 4 to 6 fathoms until seven in the evening, when the 
stream anchor was dropped about four miles from the shore, in 5 
fathoms, muddy bottom. This depth had diminished at daylight to Saturday is. 
3| fathoms, after a tide had been setting nine hours to the N. by E, ; 
and for the first time upon this coast it had run with some strength, 
the rate being one mile an hour. 

We were again under way soon after five o’clock; and at six, 
being then four miles from the land, and steering S. S. W., a lagoon 
was seen from the mast head, over the front bqach. It has doubtless 
some communication with the sea, either by a constant, or a tem- 
porary opening, but none such could be perceived. The latitude 
^ 5 ** 53' corresponds with that of Nassau River in the old chart ; and 
from the examples already had of the Dutch rivers here, it seems 
probable that this lagoon was meant. A few miles further south, 
the shoal water obliged me to run westward, out of sight of land 
from the deck ; and even art the mast head, the tops of the trees were 
only partially distinguished ; yet the depth was no more than from 
4 to 6 fathoms. At noon, when our latitude was i6* 24' 29" and 
longitude 141* 14^, trees were visible from the deck at N.*7o* E., 
and from thence to S; 50“ E. ; the nearest part, ’vlicnce a smoke arose, 
being distant seven or eight miles, and the depth of water 4 fathoms. 

The slight projectiorfhere is probably one of those marked in the old 
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chart on each side of Staten River ; but where that river can be found 
I know not. 

The nearest approach made to -the land in the afternoon, was 
five or six miles, with 3 fathoms water ; at dusk we anchored in 6 
fathoms, mud, at six or seven miles from the shore, having been 
forced off a little by the sea breeze veering southward. A tide here 
ran gently to the S. S. W., till near ten o’clock, and' then set north- 
ward till daylight ; at which time the water had fallen nine feet by 
the lead line'. We got under way with a land wind from the north- 
east, which afterwards veered to north-west, and steered a course 
nearly due south ; which, as the coast then trended south-westward, 
brought us in with it. At noon, the latitude was 17® 3' 15", longitude 
14,1® 0' ; a projecting partbore N, 5^ 9° E. three or four miles, and 
the depth was 3^ fathoms. There appeared to be a small opening 
on the south side of this little projection, which corresponds in lati- 
tude to V an Diemen’s River in the old chart ; but across the entrance 
was an extensive flat, nearly dry, and would probably prevent even 
boats from getting in. If this place had any title to be called a 
river in 1644,, the coast must have undergone a great alteration since*^ 
that time. 

r 

In the afternoon our course along shore was more westw'ard ; 
and this, with the increasing shallowi^ess of the w'ater, made me 
apprehend that the Gulph would be found to terminate nearly as re- 
presented in the old cliarts, and disappoint the hopes formed of a 
strait or passage leading out at some other part of Terra Australis. 
At four o'clock, after running more than an hdur in 31 fathoms, or 
less than 3 at low water, our distance from the shore was five miles ; 
and a small opening then bore S. 14" E., which seems to be the Caron 
River, marked at the south-east extremity of the Gulph in the Dutch 
chart ;• but whatever it might have been in Tasman's time, no navi- 
gator w'ould now think of attempting to enter it with a ship : the 
latitude is if 26', and longitude 140*52' east. From four till seven 
our course was W. by S., close to the wind,thb depth being mostly 
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3 fathoms, and the land barely within sight from the mast head. 

We then stood off; and the water being smooth, anchored on Sunday i4. 
muddy ground, in 4^ fathoms, which became ^t low water. The 
flood tide here set S. S. W., till midnight ; and the ebb N. by E., till 
we got under way in the morning. 

On the 15th, we ran before a north-east wind towards the fur- Monday i.'j, 
thest land'seen from the mast head. The soundings were 3^, 3, and 
soon after seven o’clock, Sj fathoms ; which made it necessary to steer 
further off, though the land was distant six or eiglft miles, and 
•scarcely visible from the deck. We kept in 3 fathoms, Peering 
various westward courses, until noon ; when the latitude was 1 7° 
so' 9"> and longitude 140“ 23'. The land was distant seven or eight 
miles to the southward, and the furthest part distinguished from tlie 
mast head was at S. by W. j W. ; it was low and sandy as ever, and 
with less wood upon it than any part before seen. A sea breeze at 
N. N. W. scarcely permitted us to lie along the shore in tlie after- 
noon ; but the ground being soft, and soundings regular, though 
shallow, we kept on until five o’clock ; and then tacked in fathoms* 
having reached within three miles of the land. At eight o’clock, the 
anchor was let go in 4 fathoms, on a bottom of mud and shells. 

The coast to which we approached nearest this evening, was 
sandy and very barren; but there were some natives collected upon 
the hillocks, to look at the ship ; so that even here, and at the end of 
the dry season, fresh water may be had. These people were black 
and ‘naked, and made many wild gestures. Between this part and 
the land set at S. by W. j W. at noon, there was a bight falling back 
as far as the latitude 17*’ 42', or perhaps further, which appeared 
to be the southern extremity of the Gulph of Carpentaria ; for the 
coast from thence tqok a direction to the northward of west. Shoals 
extended a great way out from the big^it; and were almost dry to 
a considerable distance. 

In the morning our route was pursued along the shore, at the Tuesday is. 
distance of six to nine or ten miles ; the course being N. W., close 
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1802. to a N. N. E. wind, and the soundings remarkably regular, between 
fuMday'is. 3 gj fathoms. Two leagues from the place where the natives 
had been seen, \\^as a projecting part where the country again be- 
came woody ; but the coast there, and onward, was as low as before. 
At noon, the observed latitude was 17* ai' 15", and the longitude 
by time keeper 139“ 54' east ; the furthest continuation of the land 
seen from the mast head, bore W. i S., but there was a small lump 
bearing N. 35* W., tov/ards which we kept up as much as possible. 
At two o’clock the wind headed, and on coming into Sj fathoms, 
we tacked ; being then five miles from the low southern land, and 
three or four leagues from the northern hill, which bore N. 18* W. 
Not much was. gained in working to windward from that time till 
dusk ; and the anchor was then dropped in fathoms, blue mud, no 

other land than the small hill being in sight. 

There being no island marked in the Dutch^chart so near to the 
head of the Gulph as this hill, made me conclude that it was upon the 
main land ; and to hope that the space of four leagues, between it 
and the southern coast, was an opening of some importance. In the 
Wednos. 17 - moming, a fresh land wind at south-east favoured our course, the 
water deepened to iq fathoms, and at eight o'clock to no ground with 
13, near the south end of a reef extending out from the hill. On 
coming into 5 fathopis behind the reef, the anchor was dropped on 
a muddy bottom, with the hill bearing N. 15® E., one mile and a 
quarter, and the dry extremity of the reef S. E. E. The coast to 
the southward was scarcely visible from the mast head, but land was 
seen to extend v/cstward from the hill, as far as nine or ten miles ; 
and in order to gain a better knowledge* of what this land might be, 
I went on shore, taking instruments with me to observe for the rates 
of the time keepers. 

‘The hill proved to, be a mass of calcareous rock, whose sur- 
face was cut and honey-combed as if it had been exposed to the wash- 
ing of a surf. It was the highest land we had seen in Carpentaria, 
after having followed one hundred and seventy-five leagues of coast ; 
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nor was any land to be distinguished from the top of the hill which „ 
t j 11 r 1 . 1 ■ Norembtr. 

had an equal degree of elevation ; yet it did not much exceed the WedoM. ir. 

height of the ship’s mast head ! The land round improved to be an 
island of five miles long ; separated from other land to the west by 
a channel of nearly two miles in width. The wide opening between 
this land and the low coast to the southward, I take to have been 
what is called Maatsuyker’s River in the old chart ; and that the 
island, which Tasman, or whoever made the* examination, did not 
distinguish well from being too far off, is the'projecting point mariced 
on the west side of that river. Maatsuyker was one of the coun- 
sellors at Batavia, wh’o signed Tasman’s instructions in 1644; but 
as there is no river here, his name, as it stands applied in the old 
chart, cannot remain. I would have followed in the intention of doing 
him honour, by transferring his name to the island, but Maatsuyker'k 
Isles already exist on the south coast of Van Diemen’s Land ; I 
therefore adopt the name of Sweers, another member of the same 
Batavian council ; and call the island at the entrance of the supposed 
river, Sweers' Island. The hill obtained the name of Inspection Hill ; 
and after taking bearings from it, I rowed into the channel which 
separates Sweers’ Island from the western land ; and finding the 
shelter to be good, the bottom soft, and soundings regular between 
5 and 6 fathoms, the shores 6n each side were searched for fresh 
water, with a view to filling up the holds there and caulking the ship, 
before proceeding further in the examination of the Gulph : the search, 
however, was unsuccessful. 

In Torres’ Strait, when running with a fresh side wind, the ship 
had leaked to the amount of ten inches of water per hour, and in some 
hours the carpenters had reported as much as fourteen ; but no anchor- 
age, adapted to the purpose of caulking the' bends, had presented 
itself until our arrival here. Before going on shore, I had left o'rders 
for the ship to be put on a careen, and the carpenters began upon 
the larbord side. In the course of their work two planks were found 
to be rotten, and the timber underneath, was in no better state ; it was 
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1802. therefore tl^sirable to find a place where the holds could be completed 
wXes.'^T'. with water, and the botanists and myself find useful employment for 
a few days, whilst the deficiencies were repairing. Such a place, it was 
reasonable to expect, the opening to the westward would afford ; and 
the carpenters having patched up the bad part by the evening of 
TJiufsdayis. the i8th, and another set of observations for the time keepers being 
obtained, we were then ready to proceed in the examina*tion. 

Friday 19. , Next moming ‘at sunrise, we steered up the opening with a 
land wind at S. S. E. ; and uiftil ten o'clock, when we had reached 
the furthest part of the western land seen from Inspection Hill, the 
soundings were between 6 and 3 fathoms, deduced to low water. 
This land proved to be an island of ten or eleven miles long, and I 
have given it the name of Bentinck^ in honour of the Right Hon. 
Lord William Bentinck; of whose obliging attention, when 
governor of Madras, I shall hereafter have to speak in praise. To the 
north-west of Bentinck's Island, several small isles came in sight; 
but a northern sea breeze having set in, we kept on our western 
course for the low main land, which trended here north-westwarij. 
At one o’clock, the diminution of depth to Sj fathoms, obliged us to 
tack ; the main being four miles distant, and the eastern extreme of 
the nearest island bearing N. 3“ W., two leagues : this was named 
j^/Zen's Isle, after the practical miner of the expedition. In working 
to windward, the water was found to be shallow in alraojst every 
direction ; and the deepest being at three or four miles from the 
south-west point of Bentinck’s Island, the anchor was there dropped 
in 4,j fathoms, muddy bottom. 

SaturJay 2 o. In the morning we steered towards Allen's Isle, with the 
whale boat a-head ; and anchored one mile and a half from its south- 
east end, in fathomi, mud. Our. latitude here was 17® 5', longi- 
tude 139* «6' ; and azimuths taken with the surveying compass, when 
the head was N. by E., gave variation s'* 49', or 3* 15' east, corrected. 

1 went on shore with the botanical gentlemen, in order to take bear- 
ings, and explore further up the opening. 
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Allen’s Isle is between four and five miles in len^h, and 
though generally barren, there are bushes and small trees upon it, Satu^y 20. 
and some' tolerable grass. Jt is altogether low land ; but the south- 
east end is cliffy, and within two cables length of it there is 4 fathoms ; 
no fresh water was f^und near the shore, nor any place where 
casks could be conveniently landed. After taking a set of bearings 
I left the gentlemen to follow their pursuits, and rowed north-west- 
ward, intending to go round the island ^ but an impassable reef ex- 
tended so far out,, that the project was given up ; and after taking 
angles from one of the rocks, I went eastward to a smaller island 
two miles off', where •several Indians where perceived. The water 
was too shallow for the boat to get near them ; but we landed at a 
little distance, and walked after, three men who were dragging six 
small rafts toward the extreme northern rocks, where three other 
natives were sitting. 

These men not choosing to abandon their rafts, an interview 
was unavoidable, and they came on shore with their spears to wait 
our approach. One of us advanced towards them, unarmed ; and? 
signs being made to lay down their spears, which were understood 
to mean that they should sit dowm, they complied ; and by degrees, 
a friendly intercourse was established. They accepted some red 
•worsted caps and fillets, as also a hatchet and an adze, the use of 
which being explained, was immediately comprehended. In return, 
they gave us two very rude spears, and a womerah, or throwing 
stick,’ of nearly the same form as those used by tlie natives of Port 
Jackson. 

The rafts consisted of several straight branches of mangrove, 
very much dried, and lashed together in two places with the largest 
ends one way, so as to form a broad part, and the smaller ends clos- 
ing to a point. Near the broad end was a •bunch of grass, where the 
man sits to paddle ; but the raft, with his weight alone, must swim 
very deep; and indeed I should scarcely have supposed it could flo^ 
a man at all. Upon one of the rafts was a short net, which, from 
VOL. II. T 
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NoSSer pf the meshes, was probably intended to catch turtle; upon 

Saturdays©, another was a young shark ; and these, with their paddles and 
spearS) seemed to'consitute the whole of their earthly riches. 

Two of the three men were advanced in years, and from the re- 
semblance of feature were probably brothers. With the exception 
of two chiefs at Taheity, these were the tallest Indians I had ever 
seen ; the two brothers being from three to four inches higher than 
my coxswain, who measured five fe^'*^ eleven. They were not re- 
markable for being either stout or slender ; though- like most of the 
Australians, their legs did not bear the European proportion to the 
size of their heads and bodies. The third liative'was not so tall as ihe 
other two ; and he was, according to our notions, better proportioned. 
Their features did not much differ from those of their countrymen 
on the South and East Coasts ; but they had each of them lost two 
front teeth from the upper jaw. Their hair was short, though not 
curly ; and a fillet of net work, which the youngest man had wrapped 
round his head, was the sole ornament or clothing seen amongst them, 
‘the two old men appeared, to my surprise, to have undergone cir;? 
cumcision ; but the posture of the youngest, who remained sitting 
down, did not allow •of observation being made upon him. 

After being five minutes with them, the old men proposed to 
go to our boat ; and this being agre«? to, we proceeded together, 
hand in hand. But they stopped half way, and retreating a little, 
the eldest made a short harangue which concluded with the word 
jahree! pronounced with emphasis; they then returned to the 
rafts, and dragged them towards their three companions who were 
sitting on the furthest rocks. These I judged to be women, and 
that the proposal of the men to go to our boat was a feint to get us 
further from them ; it did not seem, however, that the women were 
so much afraid of us, as the men appeared to be on their account ; 
for although we walked back, past the rafts, much nearer than 
before, they remained very quietly picking oysters. It was not 
my desire to annoy these poor people; and therefore, leaving 
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them to their own way, we took an opposite direction to examine laot. 

the island Nawmbor. 

me isiana. Sstarisyaa 

This low piece of land is between one and tvto miles long, and 
from its form received the name of Horse-shoe Island; there is very 
Jittle soil mixed with the sand on its surface, and except the man- 
grove trees upon the shore, it bears nothing larger than bushes. 

We did not find any huts ; bui the dried grass spread round two or 
three neiglibouring fire places, marked the last residence of the In- 
dians. Near it were lying .several large spiral shells, probably the 
vessel in which they had brought water from the main land; for 
none WaS found on the island, nor was there any appearance that it 
could be procured. Shells and bones of turtle, some of them fresh, 

W'ere plentifully scattered around ; upon the beach also there were 
turtle tracks, and several of these animals were seen in the water 
during the day ; but it was not our fortune to take one of them. 

In returning to the sliip in the evening, -r id from Horse- 
shoe, to the south-east end of Allen'.s 'sle, and sounded rhe channel 
between them ; but ha ’ Cidy cire i .u^ h fathoms. There 


was consequently no -t his ‘ t’ e ship, and the 

several low islets to 1 ; n>.i’'th "t, precluded the expectation of 
finding one any where to the we"* of Bentinck’s Island ; I therefore 
judged it most advisable to return, and place the ship between Ben- 
tinck's and Sweers' Islands, until thenecessary caulking was finished. 

Natives had been seen on both those islands ; and this gave a hope 
Biat water might still be found to complete the liolds previously to 
encountering the bad weather of the north-west monsoon, which I 
had been expecting to set in every day. 

At daylight next morning the anchor was weighed ; and having Sunday 21. 
to work against foul winds, the breadth of the ship passage between 
Bentinck’s Island and .the southern main, wtis ascertained and sounded; 
and at dusk in the evening we anchored half a mile from the west 
sandy point of Sweers’ Island, in 5dathoms, small stones and shells. 

This anchorage between the two islands, though it may not be called 
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1808. a port, is yet almost equally well sheltered, and I named it Iwoes- 
figotor’s Road; it has the appeafance of being exposed between 
N. N. «W. and N'. E. j N. ; but the rocks from each shore occupy 
nearly one half of the space, and the water is too shallow in the re- 
maining part to admit any surge to endanger a ship. 

Monday Next day, a boat was sent to fish with the seine upon Swecrs’ 

Island, and an officer went to the opposite shore to dig .’for water ; 
the botanists divided themselves into two parties, to visit both islands, 
and the carpenters began caulking the starbord side of the sliip. I 
repeated the observations under Inspection Hill, for the rates of the 
time keepers; and being informed on my return, that the midship- 
man of the seining boat had discovered a small hole containing a 
little muddy water, with a shell lying near it, I had the place dug 
out, through the sand and a stratum of whitish clay, to the depth of 
ten or eleven feet. Under the clay we found a bottom of stone and 
gravel, and the water then flowed in clear, and tolerably fast. This 
was a great acquisition ; more especially as the .spring was not far 
from the beach at the west point of Sweers’ Island, where thp 
casks could be conveniently landed, and where we had had great 
success in fishing. * 

The gentlemen w'ho visited Bentinck's Island, found a small 
lake of fresh water at no great distance from the sea side ; and it 
appeared that the interior part of Sweers' Island, towards the north- 
ern end, was occupied by swamps. This comparative abundance of 
water upon such low islands, and at the end of the dry season, 
seemed very remarkable; it may perhaps be attributed to the clayey 
consistence of the stratum immediately under the sand, and to the 
gravelly rock upon which that stratum rests ; the one preventing 
the evaporation of the rains, and the other obstructing their further 
infiltration. 

Tuesday 33. Early next morning the ship was removed to within two cables 
length of the west point, nearer to the spring; and lieutenant Fowler 
was established on shore with a party of seamen and marines, taking 
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tents, a seine, and other necessaries for watering the ship and sup- 
plying us with fish. The carpenters proceeded in their work of 
caulking ; but as they advanced, report after repoVt was brought to 
me of rotten places fopnd in different parts of the ship,— -in the planks, 
bends, timbers, tree-nails, &c,, until it became quite alarming. I 
therefore directed the master and carpenter to make a regular exami- 
nation into all such essential parts, as could be done without delaying 
the service ; and to give me an official report thereon, with answers 
to certain queries put to them. After two days examination, their 
report was made in the following terms. 

SIR, 


III obedience to your directions wc Iiave- taken witli us the 
oldest carpenter’s mate of the Investigator, and made as tliorougli an 
cxaniinatioii into the state of the ship as circumstances will permit, 
and which we lind to be as under ; — 

Out of ten top timbers on the larbord side, near the fore chan- 
nel, four are sound, one partly rotten, and five entirely rothm. 

"VVe have seen but one timber on the larbord quarter, which is 
entirely rotten. 

On the starbord bow, close to the stem, wc have seen three 
timbers which arc all rotten. Under the starbord fore chains we find 
one of the chain-plate bolts started, in consequence of the timber and 
inside plank being rotten; and also a preventer eye-bolt, from the 
same cause. 

On bpring into the second fuUock timbers from the main hold, 
close under the beams of the lower deck on the larbord side, wc find 
one sound and two rotten ; and on the other side, one sound and one 
rotten. 

On boring into one of the second fnltock timbers in thfl cock- 
pit, on each side, we find it to be sound on t!ic starbord, but on the 
other side rotten : the inside plank on both sides is rotten. On boring 
into one timber of a side in, the after hold, we find them to bo sound. 
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On boring into one timber of a side from the bread room, one it 
sound ; but on the larbord side it is rotten. 

The siem appears to be good ; but the stemson is mostly decayed . 

The loifrer breast hpok is decayed within side. 

The transoms, sleepers, stern post, and* postson are all sound. 

The ends of the beams we find to be universally in a decaying 
state. ■ . 

The tree-nails are in general rotten. 

• From the specimens we have seen of the top-sides and bends, 
we expect that the insides of them are ratten, fore and aft ; but that 
about one inch of the outside of the greater part is yet quite sound. 

After the above report, and upon due consideration, we give 
the following answers to the four questions put to us. 

Ist. The ship having before made ten inches of water an hour, 
in a common fresh breeze, we judge from that, and what we have 
now seen, that a little labouring would employ two pumps ; and that 
in a strong gale, with much sea running, the ship would hardly escape 
foundering ; so that we think she is totally unfit to encounter much 
bad weather. 

(• 

2nd. We have no doubt but that, if the ship should get on shore 
under any unfavourable circumstances, she would immediately go to 
pieces ; but with a soft bottom and smooth water, she might touch for 
a short time without any worse consequences than to another ship, if 
she did not heel much; but altogether, we judge it to be much more 
dangerous for her to get aground in her present state, than if she were 
sound. 

3rd. It is our opinion that the ship could not bear heaving 
down on any account ; and that laying her on shore might so far 
atrain her as to start the copper and butt ends, which would make her 
unable to swim without vast repair. 

4th. Mr. Aken has known several ships of the same kind, and 
built at the same place as the Investigator ; and has always found 
that when they began to rot they went on very fast. Fi;om the state 
to which the ship seems now to be advanced, it is our joint opinion, 
that in twelve months there will scarcely be a sound timber in her ; 
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but that if she remaia ia fine weather and haj^oi no accident^ she 
niaj run six months longer without much risk. 

Wckre, SIR, . 

To Matthew Flinders, Esq. your obedient servants. 

Commander of iL; Majesty’s John Aken, master, 

sloop the Investigator. Russel Mart, carpenter. 
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I cannot express the surprise and sorrow which this statement 
gave me. According to it, a return to Poft Jackson was almost 
immediately necessary; as well to secure the journals and charts of 
the examinations already made, as to preserve the lives of the ship's 
company ; and my h6pes of ascertaining completely the exterior form 
of this immense, and in many points interesting country, if not de- 
stroyed, would at least be deferred to an uncertain period. My 
leading object had hitherto been, to make so accurate an investiga-* 
tion of the shores of Terra Australis that no future voyage to 
this country should be necessary ; and with this always in v/ew, 
I had ever endeavoured to follow the land so closely, that the 
, washing of the surf upon it should be visible, and no opening, nor 
any thing of interest escape notice. Such a degree of proximity is 
what navigators have usually thought neither mecessary nor safe to 
pursue, nor was it always persevered in by us ; sometimes because 
the direction of the wind or shallowness of the water made it im- 
practicable, and at other times because the loss of the ship would 
have been the probable consequence of approaching so near to a lee 
shore. But when circumstances were favourable, such was the plan 
I pursued ; and with the blessing of God, nothing of importance 
should have been left for future discoverers, upon any part of these 
extensive coasts; but with a ship incapable of encountering bad 
weather,— which could not be repaired if sustaining injury from any 
of the numerous- shpals or rocks upon the coast,— which, if constant 
fine weather could be ensured and all accidents avoided, could not 
run more than six months;— with such a ship, 1 knew not how to 
accomplish the task. 
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NolSor ^ passage to Port Jackson at this time, presented no common 
Friday afi. difficulties. In proceeding by the west, the unfavourable monsoon 
was likely to prove an obstacle not to be surmounted ; and in returning 
by the east, stormy weather was to be expected in Torres’ Strait, a 
place where the multiplied dangers caused .such an addition to be 
peculiarly dreaded. Tliese considerations, with a strong desire to 
finish, if possible, the examination of the Gulph of Carpentaria, fixed 
my resolution to proceed as before in the survey, during the con- 
tinuance of the north-west monsoon ; and when the fair wind should 
come, to proceed by the west to Port Jackson, if the ship should 
prove capable of a winter’s passage along the South Coast, and if 
not, to make for the nearest port in the East Indies, 

Sunday 28. By the 28th, the watering and wooding of the ship were com- 
pleted, the gunner had dried all his powder in the sun, and the tents 
and people were brouglit on board. All that the carpenters could 
do at the ship was to secure the hooding ends to the stem, — shift some 
of the worst parts in the rotten planking, — and caulk all the bends; 
and this they had finished. The wind being south-east on the momr 
Monday 29 . ing of the 29th, I attempted to quit the Investigator’s Road by steer- 
ing out to the northward ; but this being found impracticable, from 
the shallowness of the water, we were obliged to beat out to the 
south ; and so contrary did the wind remain, that not being able to 
weather the reef at the south-east end of Sweers' Island, we anchored 
’juc..iay do. withiii it Oil the evening of the 30th. 

I shall now sum up into one view, the principal remarks made 
during our stay amongst these islands. The stone most commonly 
seen on the shores is an iron ore, in some places so strongly impreg- 
;nated, that I conceive it would be a gre^t acquisition to a colony 
fixed in the neighbourhood. Above this is a concreted mass of coral, 
shells', coral sand, and grains of iron ore, which- sometimes appears 
at the surface, but is usually covered either with sand or vege- 
table earth, or a mixture of both. Such appeared most generally, to 
be the consistence of all the islands ; but there are many local varieties. 
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The soil, even in the best parts, is far behind fertility ; but the 
small trees and bushes which grow there, and the grass in some of 
the less covered places, save the larger islands front the reproach of 
being absolutely sterile. The principal woods are eucalyptus and 
casuarina, of a size too;smallin general, to be fit for other purposes 
than the fire ; the pandanus grows almost every where, but most 
abundantly* in the sandy parts ; and the botanists made out a long 
list of plants, several of which were quite iiewtothqm. 

We saw neither quadruped nor reptile upon the islands. Birds 
were rather numerous ; the most useful of them were ducks of several 
species, and bustards ; and one of these last, shot by Mr. Bauer, 
weighed between ten and twelve pounds, and made us an excellent 
dinner. The flesh of this bird .is distributed in a manner directly 
contrary to that of the domestic turkey, the white meat being upon 
the legs, and the black upon the breast. In the woody parts of the 
islands were seen crows and wliitc cockatoos ; as also cuckoo-phea- 
sants, pigeons, and.small birds peculiar to this part of the country. 
On the shores were pelicans, gulls, sea-pies, ox-birds, and sand- 
larks ; but except the gulls, none of these tribes were numerous. 
The sea afforded a variety of fish ; and in such abundance, that it was 
rare not to give a meal to all the ship’s company from one or two 
hauls of the seine. Turtle abound amongst the islands ; but it seemed 
to be a fatality that we could neither peg any from the boat, nor yet 
catch them on shore. 

Indians were repeatedly seen upon both Bentinck's and Sweers* 
Islands ; but they always avoided us, and sometimes disappeared in 
a manner which seemed extraordinary.' It is probable that they hid 
themselves in caves dug ift the ground ; for we discovered in one 
instance a large hole, containing two apartmtents (so to call them), 
in each of whiefua, man might lie down. Fire places under the 
shade of the trees, with dried grass spread around, were often met 
with ; and these I apprehend to be their fine-weather, and the caves 
their foul-weather residences. The fern or some similar root, appears 
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to form a part of their subsistence ; for there were some places in 
th^ and in the dry swamps, where the ground had been so dug 
«p with pointed /.ticks that it resembled the work of a herd of swine. 

' Whether these people reside constwitly upon the islands, or 
come over at certain seasons from the main, was uncertain ; canoes, 
dtey seemed to haye none, but to make their voyages upon rafts 
similar to those seen at Horse-shoe Island, and of which some were 
found on the shore in other places. I had been taught by the Dutch 
accounts to‘expectthat theinhaKtants of Carpentaria were ferocious, 
and armed with i^ws and arrows as well as spears. I found them 
to be timid ; and so desirous to avoid intercourse with strangers, that 
it was by surprise alone that our sole interview, that at Horse-shoe 
Island, was brought about; and certainly there was then nothing 
ferocious in their conduct. Of bows and arrows not the least 
indication was perceived, either at these islands or at Coen River; 
and the i^ars were too heavy and clumsily made, to be dangerous 
as offensive weapons: in the defensive, they might have some 
importance. 

It is worthy of remark, that the three natives seen at Horse-shoe 
island had lost the tm upper front teeth ; and Dampier, in speaking 
of the inhabitants of the North-west Coast, says, “ the two front teeth 
“ of the upper jaw are wanting in all of them, men and women, old 
“ and young." Nothing of the kind was observed in the natives of the 
islands in Torres’ Strait, nor at Keppel, Hervey’s, or Ql|ss-house 
Bays, on the East Coast ; yet at Port Jackson, further south, it is the 
custom for the boys, on arriving at the age of puberty, to have one 
of the upper front teeth knocked out, bui no more ; nor are the girls 
subjected to the same operation. At Twofold Bay, still further south, 
no such custom prevails, nor did I observe it at Port Phillip or 
King' George’s Sound, on the South Coast; but at Van Diemen's. 
Land it seems to be used partially, for M. Labillardibre ilays (p. 320 
of the London translation), " we observed some, in w|iom one of the 
'" middle teeth of the upper j^w was wanting, and whom 
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“ both were gone, We could not learn the object of this custom ; laos. 

but it is not general^ for the greater part of the p^ple had all their *^®”®***' 
“ teeth.” The rite of circumcision, which seemed have been prac- 
tised upon two of the three natives at Horse-shoe Island, and of which 
better proofs were foilnd in other parts of the Gulph of Carpentaria, 
is, I believe, novel in the history of Terra Australis. 

On Sweers' Island, seven human skulls and many bones were 
found lying together, near three extinguished fires; and a square 
piece of timber, seven feet long, which was of teak wood*, and accord- 
ing to the judgment of the carpenter had been a quarter-deck carling 
of a ship, was thrown up on the western beach. On Bentinck’s Island 
I saw the stamps of at least twenty trees, which had been felled with 
an axe, or some sharp instrument of iron ; and not far from the 
same place were scattered the broken remains of an earthen jar. 

Putting these circumstances together, it seemed probable that some 
ship from the East Indies had been wrecked here, two or three years 
back that part of the crew had been killed by the Indians and 
that the others had gone away, perhaps to the main land, upon rafts 
constructed after the manner of the natives. This could be no more 
than conjecture ; but it seemed to be so suppor,ted by the facts, that 
I felt anxious to trace the route of the unfortunate people, and to 
• relieve them from the distress and danger to which they must be 
exposed. 

The advantages to be obtained here by a ship are briefly these: 
shelter against all winds in the Investigator’s Road, wood for fuel, 
fresh water, and a tolerable abundance of fish and turtle; for to an- 
ticipate a little on the voyage, there are islands lying within reach of 
a boat from the Road, wher6 the turtle are not disturbed by the 
Indians. Should it ever enter into the plan of an expedition, to penetrate 
into the interior of Terra Australis from, the head of the Gulph of 
Carpentaria, the Inve'^gator’s Road is particularly well adapted for 
a ship during the absence of the travellers : the season most favour- 
able to their operations would be in May, June, and July ; but not so 
for the vessel, as the crew would probably be unable to procure 
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turtle at that time. For a similar expedition from the opposite part 
of the South Coast, September, October, and November would seem 
to be most propek 

From the time of first arriving, to that of quitting Sweers' 
Island, the range of the thermometer on board the ship was between 
8i* and 90“, and on shore it might be 5* to 10* higher in the day 
time; tlie weather was consequently warm; but being alleviated by 
almost constant breezes either from sea or land, it was seldom op- 
pressive; arid the insects were not very troublesome. The mercury 
in the barometer ranged between 30,06 and 29,70. It stood highest 
with the winds from the sea, between north-east and north-west ; 
and lowest when they blew gently off the land, between south-east 
and south-west, but most so from the latter direction. On the South 
Coast the winds from these points had produced a contrary effect : the 
mercury there stood lowest when the northern winds blew, and 
highest when they came from the southward; they coincided, how- 
ever, so far, in that the sea winds raised, and the land winds de- 
pressed the mercury, the same as was observed at Port Jackson on 
the East Coast, 

The latitude of Inspection Hill, from several 

single and two double observations, was 17* 8' 15'' S. 

Longitude from forty-two sets of lunar distances 
taken by lieutenant Flinders, the particulars 
of which are given in Table III. of the Ap- 
pendix No. I. to this volume, 139 44 52 E. 

The rates of the time keepers were deduced from morning’s 
altitudes, taken with a sextant and artificial horizon at the shore 
under Inspection Hill, from Nov. 16 to 29; and the mean rates dur- 
ing this period, with the errors from mean Greenwich time at noon 
there 'on the 30th, were at under : 

Earnshaw's No. 543, slow u*' i& 29^^51 and Josing 14",74 per day. 

520 - 3 52 01 

The longitude given by the time keepers, with the rates from 
Uppei' Head in Broad Sound, on our arrival Nov. 16, was by 
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No. 543, - 140® 6' 35", 3 east. 

520, - 139 47 43 ,3 

No. 520 therefore differed very little to the east of the lunar observa- 
tions, and the first day’s rate was almost exactly the same as that 
with which we had* quitted Upper Head ; whilst No. 543 differed 
greatly, both in longitude and rate. A similar discordance had been 
noticed alt the Cumberland Island, marked / 2, twenty days after 
leaving Upper Head ; No. 520 then differed only, 1' i",2 from the 

survey, but No. 543 erred 7' 2", 2 to the east. I have therefore been 

« 

induced to prefer the longitude given by No. 520, to the mean of 

both time keepers ; 'and accordingly, the positions of places before 

mentioned' or laid down in the charts, between Upper Head and 

Sweers’ Island, including Torres' Strait, arc from this time keeper 

alone; with such small correction equally proportioned, as its error 
* 

from the lunars, 2'5o",2 to the east in fifty-two days, made necessary. 

No. 543 had undergone some revolution on the passage, but 
seemed at this time to be going steadily ; whereas No. 520, which had 
kept its rate so well, now varied from 18" ,79 to 25" ,39, and ceased 
to be entitled to an equal degree of confidence. 

Mean dip of the south end of the needle, observed 
upon the west point of Sweers’ Island, - 44* 27' 

Variation of the theodolite in the same place, - 4 7 E. 

J>. of the surveying compass in the Road, 2' 28' 
with the ship's head E. N. E., and 4* 30' with the 
head northward; the mean corrected to the 
meridian, will be - - - - 4 3 ' 

In bearings taken on the east side of Bentinck’s Island, the varia- 
tion appeared to be a full degree greater than on the west side of 
Sweers’ Island. 

The tides in the Investigator's Road ran N. N. E. and S! S. W., 
as the channel lies, and their greatest rate at the springs, was one 
mile and a quarter per hour; they ran with regularity, but there was 
only one flood and one ebb in the day. The principal part of the 
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flood came from N. N. E. ; but according to lieutenant Fowler’s 
remarks on shore, between the a3rd and 27th, it was high water 
three hours after '^he opposite tide had set in ; or about three hours 
and a quarter before the moon came to the meridian. At the Prince 
of Wales’ Islands, and at Coen River, it had also appeared that the 
tide from south-wCst made high water. The time here happened 
between 8j'' and iij’’ at night, from the 23rd to the 27th; but 
whether high water will always take place at night, as it did at King 
George's Sound on the South- Coast, I cannot be certain. About 
twelve feet was the greatest rise, which I apprehend would be 
diminished to eight, at the neap rides. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Departure from Sweers* Island. South side of C. Fan Diemen examined. 
Anchorage at Bountiful Island: turtle and^ sharks there. Land of 
C. Fan Diemen proved to be an island. Examination of the main 
coast to Cape Fanderlin. . That cape found to be one of a group of 
islands. Examination of the islands ; their soil, &c. Monument of 
the natives. Traces of former visitors to these parts. Astronomical 
and nautical observations. 

m 

On the 1st of December we got under way, and passed the reef i8o». 
at the south-east end of Swecrs' Island, I wished to run close along 
the north side of this, and of Bentinck’s Island, and get in with the (Atlas, 
main land to the west; but the shoal water and dry banks lying oft* 
them presented so much impediment, that we steered north-west- 
ward for land which came in sight in that direction. At noon, the 
land was distant six or seven miles, and appeared to be the inner 
part of that great projection of the main, represented in the old chart 
under the name of Cape Fan Diemen ; but the rocky nature of the 
shore and unevenness of the surface were so'dilFerent from the sandy 
uniformity of the continent, that I much doubted of its connexion. 

Our situation at this time, and the bearings taken were as under : 

Latitude, observed to the, north and south, - i6“ 4,8' 29" 

Land of Cape Van Diemen, - N, 70® W. to 25 W. 

A piece apparently separated, N. 18 W. ton E. 

Bentinck’s I., highest part at the north end, S, 15 E. . 

A smoke was rising in the direction of Horse-shoe Island, but no 
land was there visible; 

We had a light breeze at E, by N., and steered westward along 
the rocky shore, at the distance of two or three miles, till five in the 
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evening ; when the breeze having shifted to S. W., we tadked and 
came to an anchdijf in 6 fathoms, mud and shells. The land was then 
distant three miles, and extended from N. 6i®E. to a point with a 
clump of high trees on it, which appeared to be the south-west ex- 
tremity of the northern land and bore N. 84,® W. Whether the 
space between it and the main near AUen’s Isle were the entrance of 
an inlet, or merely a separation of the two lands, could hot be dis- 
tinguished but the tide set W. byS., into the opening, and there 
was a low island and many rocks in it. , From an amplitude at this 
anchorage, the variation was 3® 16' east, corrected to the meridian, 
nearly the same as at Allen’s Isle, five leagues* to the south ; and a 
full degree less than in the Investigator’s Road. 

At five next morning we steered for the opening, with light, 
variable winds. On each side of the low island and rocks there 
seemed to be passages leading into a large spread of water, like the 
sea ; and our course was directed for the northernmost, until the 
water shoaled to Sj fathoms and we tacked to the southward. The 
south-west point of the northern land then bore N. 74® W. four miles, 
and the north end of Allen’s Isle was seen from the mast head, 
bearing S. 3* W. five leagues ; but that part of the opening between 
them, not occupied by the main land, seemed to be so choaked with 
rocks that there was little prospect of a passage for the Investigator, 
This being the case, and the wind becoming unfavourable to the 
search, we steered back eastward, along the shore ; and at eight in 
the evening, anchored near the furthest part yet seen in that direc- 
tion, in 61 fathoms, sand and shells. 

At daylight, the piece of hilly land before judged to be an 
island, and which still appeared so, bore N. 86® to 28® W.,two or 
three; miles, with some nearer rocks lying in front ; the northern 
land extended from behind it to N. 32“ E., and. we followed its course 
at the distance of five, and from that to two miles off shore. At noon 
we approached the eastern extremity, and saw a small island two 
leagues further out, one of three laid down in the old chart near 
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Cape Van Diemen ; it is thickly covered with wood, principally of 
that softish, white kind, whence it obtained the namgof Isle Pisonia. 
Another and a larger island afterwards opened from the cape ; but 
this could not be one of the three, for it lies sq close, that Tasman, 
or whoever discovered .these parts, would scarcely have observed 
the separation ; and in fact, the other two isles presently came in 
sight to thtJ southward, nearly in the situation assigned to them. 
The wind being unfavourable to doubling the cape, we bore away for 
the two islands ; .and soon after four o’clock, anchored on the south- 
east side of the outermost, in 6^ fathoms, good holding ground. 

Tin tie tracks were distinguished on the beach as we rounded 
the north-cast point, and afforded us the pleasurable anticipation of 
some fresh food. We had explored tropical coasts for several months, 
without reaping any one of the advantages usually attending it, and 
been frequently tantalized with the sight of turtle in the water, 
and of bones and shells round the fire places on shore ; but we now 
hoped to have found a place where the Indians had not forestalled 
us, and to indemnify ourselves for so many disappointments. 

In rowing to the Island, we carried 5 fathoms nearly close to 
the beach. Several turtle W'ere swimming about, and some perceived 
above high-water mark, which we ran to secure, but found them 
dead, and rotten ; they appealed to have fallen on their backs in 
climbing up a steep part of the beach, and not being able to right 
themselves, had miserably perished. I walked the greater part of the 
length ’of the island ; and from the highest hillock set the eastern 
extreme of the island close to Cape Van Diemen, atN. 34^* W., and 
Isle Pisonia from N. as^® to W. 

During my absence from the boat, the impatient crew, not 
waitiiig for the turtle to come on shore, had bden attacking them in 
the water ; and had caught three large ones, and broken my har- 
poon. They had also been scratching out some of the holes, of which 
the upper p.irt of the sandy beach wa.s full ; from one they filled a 
hat with turtles eggs, and from another took a swarm of young 
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ones, not broader than a crown piece, which I found crawling in 
every part of the boat. It was then past sunset, and numbers of 
turtle were collected, waiting only for our departure to take the 
beach ; I therefore hastened to the ship, and sent lieutenant Fowler 
with a party of men, to remain all night and.turn them. 

Next morning, two boats went to bring off' the officer and 
people with what had been caught ; but their success had been so 
great, that it was necessary to hoist out the launch ; and it took 
nearly the* whole day to get on board what the . decks and holds 
could contain, without impediment to the working of the ship. They 
were found by Mr. Brown to be nearly similar to, but not exactly 
the true green turtle, and bethought might be an undescribed species. 
We contrived to stow away forty-.six, the least of them weighing 
s^olbs, and the average about 300 ; besides whicli, many were 
re-turned on sliore, and suffered to go away. 

This Boimtiful Island, for so I termed it, is near three miles 
long, and generally low and s^ndy ; the highest parts are ridges of 
sand, overspread with a long, creeping, coarse grass, which binds 
the sand together, and preserves it from being blown aVvay ; grass 
of the common kind grows in the lower parts,, and in one place there 
were some bushes and small trees. The basis consists partly of a 
streaked, ochrous earth, and in part of sand, concreted with parti- 
cles of iron ore. Nothing bespoke this island to have been ever be- 
fore visited, whence it is probable that the natives of the neighbour- 
ing lands do not possess canoes ; for with them, the distance of four 
leagues from Cape Van Diemen w'ould not have been too great to be 
passed, though too far in a tide’s way for such rafts as I saw at 
Horse-shoe Island. 

A kind of bustard, with a very strong bill, and not larger than 
a hen, was numerous at Bountiful Isjand ; and appeared to subsist 
upon the young turtle. The effect of instinct is admirable in all 
cases, and was very striking in these little amphibious creatures. 
When scratched out from their holes, they no sooner saw the day- 
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light than they made for the water, and with speed, as if conscious 
that the bustards were watching them ; when placdd in a direction 
from the sea, which was done for experiment, they turned themselves 
and took the straightest course to the water side. But it is not only 
in the bustards, nor on 'land alone, that they have enemies to fear ; 
tiger sharks were numerous, and so voracious, that seven were 
hooked alorig-side the ship, measuring from five to nine feet in length. 
These were ready to receive such of the little animals'as escape their 
first enemies ; and even one of the full grown turtle had lost a semi- 
circular piece, equal to the tenth part of its bulk, which had been 
bitten out of its side ; and what seemed more extraordinary, the shell 
had closed, and the place was healed up. Were it not for the im- 
mense destruction made of these animals in the different stages of 
their existence, and that food must in the end fail, their fecundity is 
such, that all the tropical seas and shores would scarcely afford room 
for them in a few years. The number of eggs found in the females, 
and there w'ere few,. if any males amongst the forty-six taken here, 
usually ran from four to seven hundred; and in one w'eighing 
459 lbs, taken earlier in the following season, the number of eggs 
counted was 1940, as recorded in lieutenant Fo'Jvler's journal ; but 
many were not bigger, some not so large as peas. They seem to 
lay from twenty to a hundred eggs at once, and this is done many 
times in the season ; after which they go very little on sliore. In 
Terra Australis, the season appears to commence in August, and to 
terminate in January or February. 

The latitude of our anchorage, one mile from the south-east side 
of Bountiful Island, was 16 '41' south. Lieutenant Flinders observed 
six sets of lunar distances, which gave 139“ 46' 18" east longitude \ 
but the time keeper No. 543 made it i4j'easto*f Inspection Hill, or in 
159* 59 j • variation of the compass, from azimuth and ampli- 
tude observed with the. ship's head in the magnetic meridian, was 
3* 46' east , and at my station on shore, an amplitude with the 
theodolite gave 3° 47' east. From a little past ten in the morning 
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to eleven at night, the tide ran half a mile an hour to the S. W., and 
N. E. during the remainder of the twenty-four hours ; the first, 
which seemed to be the flood, w'as only three hours after the moon, 
above six hours earlier than in the Investigator’s Road ; but the 
time of high water by the shore might be vefy different : no greater 
rise than five feet was perceivable by the lead line. 

In the morning of the 5th, we quitted Bountiful Island to re- 
sume our examination at Cape Van Diemen ; and the weather being 
rainy, with thunder and lightning, and the wind fresh at N. N. E., 
we passed round the smaller island, two miles to the south-west, 
before hauling to the northward. A ten o'clock. Cape Van Diemen 
was distant three miles, and we tacked' to the east; and from that time 
till evening, continued to work up between the cape and a shoal lying 
two leagues from it to the E. S. E. This shoal is a narrow ridge of 
sand, over which we had passed in going to Bountiful Island ; but 
there were now breakers upon a more southern part. It seems to be 
formed by different sets of -tide amongst the islajids, and to be steep 
to; for in passing over, the soundings had been 13, /f,, 5, 7, 11 
fathoms, almost as quick as the lead could be heaved. At dusk the 
wind had gone down, and the anchor was dropped in 6 fathoms, 
sand and shells, in the following situation. 

C. Van Diemen, the S. E. extreme, dist. 3 miles, - S. 73“ W. 

The island close to it, - - N, 57® to si W. 

Isle Pisopia, distant 3 miles, - N. 55 to fli E. 

Bountiful I., station on the green hillock, - S. 40 E. 

■ * 

That part of Cape Van Diemen above set, is in latitude i6* 3s' south, 
and longitude 139* 49^' east. . 

Jhe tide here set N. N. E. and S. S. W/, b^ween the islimd 
close'te the cape and Isle Pisonia ; and at daylight we steered for 
thp middle of the opening. On seeing^breali;er8 a-^ead, the master 
was sent in the whale boat to sound, and we kept more westward, 
after him. There were natives upon the island nearest to the land. 
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who seemed to wait in expectation of being visited ; but our sound- 
ings diminishing to $ fathoms, and the master hairing still less, we Mwiav«* 
stood out and were followed by the boat. The wind was then 
at N. E.; and Isle Pisonia being brought to bear N. W. at nine 
o'clock, we tacked arid weathered it nearly a mile. Carrying from 9 
to 13 fathoms water. Turtle tracks were very distinguishable upon 
the beach, but these prognostics, once so much desired, did not now 
interest us ; however, on the wind becoming so lightjhat we could 
not weather sbnie breakers whilst the lee tide was running, the 
stream anchor was dropped in 9 fathoms, and I went to the island 
with the botanical gentlemen. 

More holes were scratched in the sand here by the turtle, than 
even upon the island last quitted ; and several of the poor animals 
were lying dead on their backs. The isle is nothing more than a 
high sand bank upon a basis of coral rock, which has become thickly 
covered with wood, and much resembles several of the smaller isles 
in Torres’ Strait. • There was no trace of former visitors, though 
• it is not inore than four miles from the island where Indians had 
been seen in the morning; the tides probably run too strong in 
a narrow, four-fathom channel, close to Isle Pisonia, to be encoun- 
tered by their rafts. 

Next morning, the wind was at N. E. ; and after weathering a Tue»day 7 - 
reef which runs out three miles from the island under Cape Van 
Diemen, we closed in with the land, and steered westward along it 
with soundings from 9 to 4 fathoms. A low head with white cliffs 
was passed at nine o’clopk, and proved to be the northernmost 
point of this land ; beyond it the coast extended W. by S., in a long 
sandy beach, and the country was better clothed with trees than on 
the south side. At noon we came abreast of a low woody point, 
v^th a shoal runnki^ pff, where the coast took a south-west direction ; 
and our situation andvbearings were then as under ; 
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Our progress next moniing was very little, until the sea breeze 
set in; and we were then obliged, from the more northern trending 
of the coa^'t, to keep up to the wind. The soundings varied between 
6 and 3 fathoms ; and at five in the evening diminished rather sud- 
denly to Sj, on a rocky bottom, two or thre^ 'miles from the land. 
We then tacked, and worked to windward till dark, when the anchor 
was dropped in 4j fathoms upon rocky ground covered with mud ; 
but as there was little wind and no sea, the anchor held. The 
observed latitude here, from the moon, was 16* 28'^ and longitude 
by time keeper 138° 6^' east. 

During the night, the wind came as usua.1 off the land; and iif 
the morning we lay up N, by W,, nearly parallel to the then direc- 
tion of the coast. At ten, the sea breeze set in at N, by W,; and 
from that time until evening we worked to windward, tacking from 
the shore when the depth diminished to Sj fathoms, and stretching 
in again when it increased to 6 ; the distances from the land being 
in miles, as nearly as might be what the depth was in fathoms, a 
coincidence which had been observed in some parts on the east side 
of the Gulph, At sunset, a hillock upon a projecting point bore 
N. 73* W, four miles, and behind it was a small opening which 
answered in situation to the River Fan Alphen of the old chart ; our 
last tack was then made from the shore; and at dusk we anchored in 
4 fathoms, coarse sand and gravel. Variation from amplitude, with 
the head W, by N,, 4* 45', or corrected to the meridian, a“ 38^ east, 
nearly as on the 8th, 

At daylight, we steered northward with a land wind; and 
when the sea breeze came, stretched W,*S, W, towards the shore. 
At noon. 

Latitude observed, , - - - , ■ 

Longitude by time keeper, - - JS7 53 

The extremes of the land bore - S. 21* E. to 89 W. 

Nearest part, dist. 3 miles, - 1 S. 35 W. 

Small opening, supposed R. Van Alphen, - S. 3 W. 
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This opening may be half a mile in width, but a dry sand luns across 
front the west side, and left no prospect of its being, accessible to the Saturday ii. 
ship; the shoal water, indeed, extended further out than usual, being 
caused, probably, by a deposit of sand from the inlet. The range 
of low hills, before mention«d as running behind the coast, was still 
perceived; but in front, the country was low as before, and somcwliat 
less covered with wood. 

The direction of the coast, which had been from. north to north- 
west the day before, was now again W. N. W. ; and after making a 
tack at noon, in 3 fathoms,’ and stretciiing oft' for an hour, we lay 
along it till near eight o’clock. At that time the depth diminished 
from 3|, suddenly to Sj fathoms ; and before the helm was put down 
the ship touched upon a rock, and hung abaft. By keeping the sails 
full she went oft' into 3 fathoms, but in five minutes hung upon 
another rock ; and the water being more shallow further on, the 
head sails were now laid aback. On swinging off, I filled to stretch 
out by the way we had come ; and after another slight touch of the 
keel we got into deep water, and anchored in 4, fathoms, on a bottom 
of blue mud. The bad state of the ship would have made our situa- 
tion amongst these rocks very alarming, had \^e not cleared them 
so quickly; but the water was very smooth at this time, and it could 
not be perceived that any injury had been sustained. 

Our distance here from the shore was three miles. It is very 
low and broken, with many dry rocks and banks lyingnear it ; and in 
the space of seven or eight miles we had counted five .sm.all open- 
ings, and behind them some lagoons were perceived from the mast 
head. The AM Tasnpin’s River of the old chart is marked in about 
this situation ; and however little these shallow openings and salt 
lagoons resemble a river, there is no other piece to which the name 
could have been a]>plied. 

1 was preparing fo take altitudes of the star Rigel, to ascertain 
our longitude at this anchorage, when it was found that the time 
keepers had stopped, my assistant having forgotten to wind them up 
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1808. at noon. In the morning they were set forward, and altitudes of 

December* t 

Sunday the sun taken to find their errors from the time under this, meridian. 
The moon and planet Mars had been observed in the night, from 
which, and the noon’s observation following, the latitude of the 
anchorage was ascertained to be i 6 * ; and a projection on the 

west side of the R. Van Alphen, which had been the nearest shore 
at tlie preceding noon, was now set at S. 64^* E. From' these data 
and from the log, I Ascertained the difference of longitude, from 
half past ten in the morning of the 1 i th, when the last observations 
for the time keepers had been taken, to be 90' 18" ; and that this 
anchorage was in 137"37' 18" east. Theerrorsfrom mean Greenwich 
time were thence obtained ; and they were carried on as before, with 
the rates found at Sweers' Island, which it was to be presumed, had 
undergone no alteration from the letting down, since none had 
been caused by former accidents of the same kind. An amplitude 
taken when the ship's head was W. N. W., gave variation 3" 46^, or 
1* 47' east, corrected to the meridian ; being nearly a degree less 
than on the east side of the River Van Alphen, when the land lay to 
the west of the ship. 

Soon after seven o’clock, the anchor was weighed ; and the 
breeze being at N. W., we stretched off till noon, when the observed 
latitude from both sides was 16* 2' 11'', and the land was nine or 
ten miles distant ; but the only part visible from the deck was 
the range of low hills, two or three leagues behind the shore. We 
then tacked to the westward, and kept closing in with the coast until 
sunset ; at which time the corrected variation was i* 47' east, as on 
the preceding evening, and the following bearings were taken. 

Eastern extreme of the shore - - S. 31* E. 

Small opening, dlst. 4 or 5 miles, - - S. 54 W. 

Western extreme of the main, a sandy head, N. 75 W. 
Beyond the head, much higher land than any we had passed in the 
gulph, was seen from aloft as far as N. W. by N. This 1 expected 
was the Cape Vanderlin of the old chart; and if so, there ought to 
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be a large double bay between it and the sandy head ; and in fact, 
no land was visible there in a space of two points. • 

Our course along the shore was prolonged till dusk, when 


1802 . 
December* 
Sunday 19 * 


we tacked in 3^ fathoms ; and on getting 4I, came to an anchor 
upon fine sandy ground. In the morning, the wind was light from Monday is. 
the south-w'estward, and little progress was made until the sea 


breeze set In. At noon, our situation was in 


Latitude, observed to the north and south*, 15* 30' 3 1'' 

Longitude by time keeper, - - 137 iqI 

West extreme of the sandy head, dist. 7 miles, S. 24 W. 

Land of Cape Vanderlin, - N. 28" to S. 88 W. 

-, highest part, - - N. 36 W. 

sandy east point, dist. 6 miles, N. 47 W. 

Low islet off the south end, * - S. 77^ to S. 8j W. 

Many rocks are scattered along the east side of this land ; 
some of them are steep, and one, which w'e approached within a mile 
soon after one o’clock, resembled the crown of a hat. The whale 


boat was then sent ‘towards the opening*, and we bore away S. W. 
b‘y S. after. her; but the water shoaling fast, and looking worse 
a-head, we hauled out close to the wind, and worked northward ; 
anchoring at dusk, two or three miles from the east point of the 
northern land, in 6 fathoms, coarse sand and shells. 

The main coast on the south side of the opening had been seen 
extending W. N. W., two or three leagues from the sandy head ; it 
was low as ever, and there was no appearance of the northern land. 


which was hilly and rocky, being connected with it ; and I therefore 
called the separated piece Kanderlhi’s Island. Having no prospect 
of being able to get the ship up the opening, we proceeded north- 
ward next morning, along the east side of the island ; but the wind Tuesday 14. 
being directly contrary, it was sunset before the outermost qf the 
scattered rocks could be weathered; soon afterward the anchor was 
dropped in 6 fathoms, one mile and a quarter from the north-east 
point, and something more from the outer rocks which bore S. 63® E. 

The north point of the island, which is the true Cape Vanderlin,bore 
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Dcwmber distant three or four miles : its utmost extre- 

Tuestiay 14 . mity lies ill 15® ^4^' south, and 137* 8- east. 

Some Indians had been seen tracking a canoe or raft, along the 
east side, and a body of thirty-five of them had been there collected, 
booking at the ship. This comparatively numerous population, and the 
prospect there was of this island proving more than usually interest- 
ing to the naturalists, made me desirous of finding a secure anchorage 
Wednes. 15 . near it; and in the morning we landed at the north-east point, which 
• is a peninsula joined to the island by a low sandy neck, and has three 
hummocks upon it, near the extremity. From the higliest of these 
hummocks, I set two small islands in the offirfg, to the north-west, 
where two are laid down in the old chart; and saw more land to the 
west of Cape Vandcrlin, apparently a large and distinct island. The 
water between tliem w'as extensive; and as it promised to afford 
good shelter, we returned on board after a short examination, in 
order to work the ship into it. 

A hard, close-grained sand stone forms the basis of the north- 
east point of Vanderiin’s Island; but the hummocks and the uppep 
rocks are calcareous, similar to Inspection Hill at the Head of the 
Gulph. The soil is very sandy, and poorly clothed with vegetation ; 
• though in the more central parts of the island the hill.s seemed to be 
moderately well covered with wood.' There were foot marks of 
men, dogs, and kanguroos, and tracks of turtle near the shore ; but 
none of the men, nor of the animals, were seen. 

We got under way soon after ten o'clock, with a breeze from 
the north-westward, and were obliged to make a long stretch to sea 
before Cape Vandcrlin could be weathered. Towards evening we 
came in with a small reef, lying N. 40“ E. two-and-half miles from 
the extremity of the c&pe ; .and this, with the lateness of the hoUr, 
makiiig it hazardous to run into the new opening, we anchored at 
dusk, under the easternmost of the two small islands in the offing, 
in 6 fathoms, coral sand and rock. The white beach here seemed 
to be so favourable a situation for turtle, that an officer with a party 
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of men was sent on shore to watch them ; but he returned immedi- 

Decembci. 

ately, on finding the beach to be not sand, but pieces of coral bleached Wedna. i6* 
white by the sun, which bore no traces of turtle. 

I landed early in the morning, with the botanical gentlemen, Thuw. is. 
to take bearings; and amongst them set the craggy north end of the 
western island, which I call Cape Pellew, at S. 87® W., distant three 
or four miles. It lies in latitude 16" 30^', longitude 137* 2', and there 
is a rock lying half a mile off to the N. E.; indeed, these two small 
isles and another rock may be considered as also lying off, and apper- 
taining to it. The basis of the easternmost and largest isle was found 
to be the same close-grained sand stone as at Vanderlin’s Island; 
but the surface consisted of loose pieces of coral, with a slight inter- 
mixture of vegetable soil, produping a few shrubs and small bushes: 
there were no traces cither of men or turtle. 

On our return to tlie sliij), we steered for the opening between 
the Capes Vanderlin and Pellew; the wind was from the north-west- 
ward, and this being now the most settled quarter for it, we anchored 
pnder the western island, in 4^ fathoms soft bottom, half a mile from 
the shore; with the extremes bearing N. 25° E. one mile, and S. 23® W. 
two miles. An outer rocky islet near Cape Vanderlin bore N. 70° E., 
and a small island within half a mile of the ship covered five points 
in the south-eastern quarter; ‘to the south there was very little land 
visible, but no sea was to be feared from that side ; and the sole direc- 
tion in which w'c were not sheltered, was between N. N. E. and E. N. E. 

The botanical gentlemen landed abreast of the ship, and lieu- 
tenant Flinders went to commence a series of obkrvations for the 
rates of the time keepers on the small isle, thence called Observation 
Island. My attention was attracted by a cove in the western shore, 
upbn the borders of which, more abundantly than elsewhere, grew a 
small kind of cabbage palm, from whence it was called Cabbage-tree 
Cove. This presented the appearance of a complete little harbour ; 
and supposing it to a^rd fresh water, was just such a place as I 
wished for the ship, during the time necessary for making an exarai- 
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nation of tlie islands in my whale boat. I found the cove to run 

r/6CCIllD6r 

Tharsf]ayi6. near two miles into the island, and there was a small rill at the head; 
but unfortunately, the depth at the entrance was insufficient for the 
ship, being no more than s fathoms, and in the upper part it was too 
shallow even for a boat. 

Fruiay ly. In the morning, a party of men was sent to cut wood at the 
nearest shore ; and there being a sort of beach, uncovered at low 
tide, the seine was hauled there with some success. A small drain 
. of fresh water ran behind the mangroves at the back of the beach, 
and by cutting a rolling way to it, our empty casks, it was thought, 
might be filled ; but I hoped to find a better place, and went away 
in the boat, as well with that object ih view as to carry on the survey. 

From the furthest part of the^ western island visible from the 
ship, I found the shore trending S. 73® W., to a point where there 
was an opening out to the westward, of a mile and a half wide and 
of considerable depth. About three leagues up the opening were 
two craggy islands; and beyond them was more ext<msiye land, 
which proved to be an island also, and from its situation in this group 
was called West Island. The island whose north end is Cape Pellew, 
and whose southern extremity I had now reached, was called North 
Island; and the land opposite to me, which formed the south side of 
the opening and seemed to be extensive, is marked with the name of 
Centre Island in the chart. These lands are moderately high, and 
seemed to form several coves and small inlets, with promise of runs 
of fresh water; but the weather was too unfavourable to make I'nuch 
examination at this time, and after taking bearings from the south 
and south-east points of North Island, I fetunied on board. 

Saturday 18 . The wooding of the ship was carried on next day; and al- 
though the weather remained squally, with frequent heavy rain, 
some further bearings were obtained, and observations taken for the 

.Sunday 19 . time keepers. In the morning of the igth, the weather cleared, and 
I took the ship over to Cape Vanderlin ; both for the convenience of 
the survey, and to give the botanical gentlemen a better opportunity 
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of examining that island, which appeared to be the most interesting, 
as* it was the largest of the group. Besides three rocky islets, lying Sundaf la. 
off the west side of the cape, there is a small island one mile to the 
south-west, and I sought to anchor behind it ; but being prevented 
by a shoal which extends southward from the island, the anchor was 
dropped half a mile withoift side, in ^ fathoms, muddy ground. 

Affer the latitude had been observed, and bearings taken from 
the island, we crossed over in the boat to Cape Vanderlin. There 
was a depth of 4 to 7 fathoms between' them, with a passage leading 
in from the north, and a ship would lie here in perfect safety during 
the south-east monsdon ; but with the present north-west winds and 
squally weather, tins otherwise good anchorage was not equal to the 
place we had quitted. The highest parts of Cape Vanderlin are hil- 
locks of almost bare sand ; on the isthmus behind it were many 
shrubs and bushes, and amongst the latter was found a wild nutmeg, 
in tolerable abundance. The fruit was small, not ripe; but the 
mace and the nut had a hot, spicy taste* 

, There was no appearance of fresh water here, nor was the ship 
in a situation safe to remain all night; so soon, therefore, as my 
bearings were taken from the top of Cape Vanderlin, we returned on 
board, and steered for the opening between North and Centre Islands. 

At dusk, the anchor was dropped in 6 fathoms, muddy ground, a 
little within the opening ; where we had land at different distances 
all round, with the exception of one point to the W. N. W. 

During the two days we remained here, I examined a shallow Tuesday*], 
bay on the east side of Centre Island, and went to the westward as 
far as the Craggy Isles, taking bearings from various stations. 

Several rills of fresh water were found at the heads of little coves, 

but the depth was not sufficient for the ship fo get near any of them; 

and therefore we returned to our first anchorage near Cabbage-tree wednes. «s. 

Cove, to cut through .the mangroves and get the holds completed 

with water at the small run there. This duty I left to the care of the 

first lieutenant, and the rates of the time keepers to be continued by the 
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Dwember aftemooti in my boat, upon an excur- 

Wednes. 82. sion of four days, accompanied by Mr. Westall, the landscape painter. 

The soundings we had in steering for the west point of Van- 
derlin’s Island and southward along the shore, will be best known 
from the particular plan of this group. Bearings were taken at two 
chosen stations ; and we stopped in the evening, at the furthest of 
two small isles near the south-west side of the island, to‘ pass the 
night without disturbanfce from the Indians. It then rained and blew 
* hard, with thunder and lightning, and the soil being sandy and de- 
stitute of wood to break off the wind, it was with difficulty the tent 

« 

could be secured ; the islet had been visited, and we fouiVd the re- 
mains of more than one turtle feast. Amongst the bearings set from 
hence, was a projecting part of the low main land, at S. igj” W. six 
or. seven miles, and it was the furthest visible. 

Thursdayss, We had more moderate weather in the morning, and went on 
tov/ards the south point of Vanderlin’s Island ; but stopped two or 
thrce miles short of it, at a stjition whence the soulji point and the low 
islet lying off were visible, as also was the sandy head set from^ 
thc;,ship on the 12th and 13th; and from the bearings" of these 
objects my survey round Vanderlin’s Island became connected, A 
part of the sandy main coast was distant not more than four miles to 
the S. S. W,, whence it extended as far as S. 62® W.; the water ap- 
peared to be too shallow for a ship to pass between it and the island. 

A fresh wind from the north-west prevented me from going 
any further to leeward ; and it w'as with much difficulty that we 
rowed batk to the isle where we had passed the night. Strong 
squalls again came on towards evening, and the larger isle, lying a 
mile to the north-west, was chosen for our night’s residence, on 
account of its affording some shelter; but the lightning was so violent 
and close to us, that I feared to place the tent near the trees, and was ' 
surprised iji the morning, not to see half of them sliivered to pieces: 
tlte rain fell in torrents, during a part of the night. 

Next morning the weather was better, but the wind still 


Friday 24. 
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adverse to my project of going over to the south end of Centre 
Island; by noon, however, we reached a low islet half way across, Friday 
where I observed the latitude 15“ 4,*' 47", and took a set of bearings 
very useful to the survey ; and we afterwards made an attempt to 
get over, and succeeded. A rocky hillock on the south-east point 
of Centre Island, was my next station ; and from thence we proceeded 
westward along the south side, to a low islet near the south-west 
point, for the purpose of landing, the sun being then set ; but the 
islet proving to be a mere mud bank covered with mangroves, we 
rowed onward to the large South-west Island, in very shallow water; 
and there passed a night which, happily for the fatigued boat’s crew, 
turned out fine. 

I took azimuths and some bearings in the morning, and we Saturday ««. 
then proceeded northward through a small passage between the 
Centre and South-west Islands; there was 5 fathoms in the very 
narrow part, Ijpt no deep water within; and without side, it was also 
very shoal for two •or three miles. Near the north-west point of 
Centre Island lies an islet and two rocks, and from the cliffy north 
end of the islet another set of bearings was taken ; after which we 
steered eastward, sounding along the north side of Centre Island. 

It was noon when we reached the north-east point, and I observed 
the latitude 15° 39' 35'' upon the south-east end of a rocky islet there, 
and took more bearings from the top ; and in the afternoon, we 
reached the ship. 

Very little has been said upon the islands or their productions, 
or upon the various traces of native inhabitants and of former visitors 
found in this, and in former boat excursions ; the observations on 
these heads being intended for the general and conclusive remarks 
upon this group. These are now to be giver! ; for the wooding and 
watering were completed on the day after my return, and the sljip Sunday qs . 
was then ready to proceed in the examination of the Gulph. 

In the old Dutch chart. Cape Vanderlin is represented to be a 
great projection froip the main land, and the outer ends of North 
VOL. ir. Z 
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and West Islands to be smaller points of it. There are two indents 
or bights marked between the points, which may correspond to the 
openings between the isjands ; but I find difficulty in pointing out 
which are the four small isles laid down to i^he west of Cape Van- 
derlin ; neither does the line of the coast, which is nearly W. S, W. 
in the old chart, correspond with that of the outer ends of the 
islands, and yet there is enough of similitude in the whole to show 
the identity.. Whether any change have taken place in these shores, 
and made islands of what were parts of the main land a century and! 
a half before,— or whether the Dutch discoverer made a distant and 
cursory examination, and brought conjecture to aid him in the con- 
struction of a chart, as was too much .the practice of that time, — it 
is perhaps not now possible to ascertain ; but I conceive that the 
great alteration produced in the geography of these parts by our sur- 
vey, gives authority to apply a name which, without prejudice to the 
original one, should mark the nation by which the surfey was madej 
and in compliment to a distinguished officer of the British navy, 
whose earnest endeavours to relieve me from oppression in a sub- 
sequent part of the voyage demand my gratitude, I have called this 
cluster of islands Sir Edward Pellew’s Group. 

The space occupied by these islands is thirty-four miles east 
and west, by twenty-two miles of latitude ; and the five principal 
islands are from seven to seventeen miles in length. The stone 
which seems to form the basis of the group is a hard, close-grained 
sand stone, with a small admixture of quartz, and in one or two 
instances it was slightly impregnated with iron ; calcareous, or coral 
rock was sometimes found at the upper parts, but the hard sand 
stone was more common. Where the surface is not bare rock, it 
consists of sand, with a greater or less proportion of vegetable soil, 
but in no case did I see any near approach to fertility ; yet all the 
larger islands, and more especially the western side of Vanderlin's, 
Rre tolerably well covered with trees and bushes,, and in some low 
jplaces there is grass. 
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As in most other parts of Terra Australis, the common trees 
here are various species of the eucalyptus, mostly different from, and 
smaller than those of the East and South Coasts. The cabbage 
palm, a new genus named by Mr. Brown livistona inermis, is 
abundant ; but the cabbage is too small to be an interesting article 
of food to a ship’s company ; of the young leaves, drawn into slips 
and dried, ‘the seamen made handsome light hats, excellent for warm 
weather. The nutmeg was found principally'on Vanderlin's Island, 
growing upcm a large spreading bush ; but the fruit being unripe, 
no accurate judgment could be formed of its quality. Amongst the 
variety of other plants discovered by the naturalist, were two shrubs 
belonging to the genus Sanialum, of which the sandel wood, used as a 
perfume in the East, is also one ; Jbut this affinity to so valuable a tree 
being not known at the time, from the description of the genus being 
imperfect, no examination was made of it with that object in view. 

All the larger islands seem to possess the kanguroo; for 
though none were ^een, their foot marks were perceptible in most 
<j>f the sandy places where I landed : the species seemed to be small. 
In the woo’ds were hawks, pigeons of two kinds, and some bustards ; 
and on the shore were seen a pretty kind of duck and the usual sea 
fowl. Turtle tracks were observed on most of the beaches, but more 
especially on the smaller islands, where remains of turtle feasts 
were generally found. 

There were traces of Indians on all the islands, both large 
and small, but the latter are visited only at times ; these people 
i^med to be equally desirous of avoiding communication with 
strangers, as those of Wellesley’s Islands, for we saw them only 
once at a distance, from the ship. Two canoes found on the shore 
of' North 'Island were formed of slips of bark, like planks, sewed 
t(^ether, the edge of one slip overlaying another, as in our clirtcher- 
built boats; their breadth was about two feet, but they were too 
much broken for the length to be known. I cannot be certain that 
these canoes were the fabrication of the natives, for there were 
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soiAe tl^gs near them whic^ loptitained, doubt, to another 
p$Siik, and their conatruction was much supemr to that on any 
part of Terra Australis hitherto discovewsd ; but their substance of 
bark spoke in the affirmative. The same degree of doubt was 
attached to a small monument found on the^ame island. Under a 
shed of bark were set up two cylindrical pieces of stone, about 
eighteen inches long; which seemed to have been taken from the 
shore, where they had baen made smooth from rolling in the surf, 
and formed into a shape something like a nine pin. Round each of 
them were drawn two black 'circles, one towards each end; and 
between them were four oval black patches, at* equal distaitces round 
the stone, made apparently with charcoal. The spaces bet> centhe 
oval marks were covered with white down and feathers, stuck on 

It 

with the yolk of a turtle's egg, as I judged by the gluten and by the 
shell lying near the place. Of the intention in setting up *hese 
stones under a shed, no person could form a reasonable conjecture ; 
the first idea was, that it had some relation to the dead, and we dug 
underneath to satisfy our curiosity ; but nothing was found. This 
rimple monument is represented in the annexed plate, with two of 
the ducks near it : the land in the back ground is Vanderlin's Island. 

Indications of some foreign people havmg visited this group 
were almost as numerous, and as widely extended as those left by 
the natives. Berides pieces of earthen jars and trees cut with axes, 
we found remnants of bamboo lattice work, palm leaves sewed with 
cottem thread into the form of such hats as are worn by the Chinese, 
and the remains of blue cotton trowsers, of the fashi<Mi called moor- 

a 

mans. A wooden anchor of one fiuke, and three boats rudders of 
, violet wood were also found ; but what puzzled me most was a 
fUbllettion of stones piled together in a line, resemb^i^ a low waB, 
Irilh' short lines running perpendicularly atth^jhn^, (Bvidingthc 
r ajMee b^d into compartments. In each of. thi^*iii^ the remains 
Of x*dliat«6al fire, and all the wood near at hand, luid^been Cut down. 
Mr. Brown saw on another island a similar oonstructioBi, widi not 
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less than thirty-six ptrijitions, over which was laid a rude pi^ of 
frame work } and the ndghbouring mangrows, to the extent of an 
acre and a half, had been cut do.wn. It was evident that these 
people were Asiatics, but of what particular nation, or what their 
business here, could W be ascertained; I suspected them, however, 
to be Chinese, and that the nutm^s might possibly be their object. 
From the traces amongst Wellesley's Islands, th^ had been con- 
jectured to be shipwrecked people; but that opinion did not now 
appear to be correct. 

The barometer stood here from 89,9$ to 99,68 inches, being 
highest vrith the widds at north-east, and lowest with those from the 
southward ; in the heavy squalls of wind, rain, thunder, and light- 
ning from the north-west, the mercury stood at a medium elevation. 
On board the ship, the average standard of the thermometer was 
nearly 85”. On shore it was hotter, yet the musketoes were not 
very troubIe«ome ; but the common black flies, from their extraor- 
dinary numbers and their impudence, .were scarcely less annoying 
than musketoes ; they get mto the mouth and nose, and settleupon the 
face or any other part of the body, with as ranch unconcern as they 
would alight on a gum tree ; nor are they driven away easily. This 
was the case on shore, and on board the ship whilst lying at anchor, 
and for a day or two afterwards ; but the society of man wrought a 
change in the manners even of these little animals. They soon be- 
came more cautious, went oflF when a hand was lifted up,, and in 
thrre or four days after quitting the land,* behaved themselves 
orderly, like other flies; and though still numerous on board, they 
gave little molestation. Darapier found these insects equally trouble- 
some (m the North-west Coast ; for he says ( Vol. I. p. 464), speak- 
ing of the natives, •“ Their eye-lids are always half closed, to keep 
the flies out of their eyes ; they being so troublesome here, 'that no 
fanning will keep them from coming to one's face ; and without the 
assistance of both hands to keep them off, they will creep into one'8 
nostrils, and mouth too, if the lips are not shut very close." 
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Sir Edward Pellew’s Group, as will be seen by a reference to the 
plan, afbrds numerous anchorages against both the south-east and 
north-west monsoon ; but unless it should be within the two small 
isles near the south-west side of Vanderlin's Island, where the depth 
was not well ascertained, there is not a single 2iarbour, the different 
bays and coves being too shallow to admit a ship. Wood for 
fuel is easy to be procured ; and water may be had in December, 
and probably as late as April or May, but I think not afterwards. 
The most accessible watering place we could find,, was at the back 
of the mangroves near our principal anchorage, within the east 
jjoint of North Island, where, with some trouble, our casks were 
filled ; and at a beach there, left dry at low water, the .seine was 
hauled with some success. At Vanderlin's Island there are many 
beaches fit for the seine ; and indeed it seemed superior to the other 
islands as well for this, as for every other purpose, when a ship can 
lie there ; it is also the most frequented by the Indians, and may 
probably have fixed inliabitants. 

The latitude of Observation Island, from two 
meridian altitudes to the north and south, is 15* 36' S. 
Longitude from ,six sets of distances of the sun 
east of the moon, given in Table IV. of 
Appendix No. 1, 137° & 4s" ; bat by the time 
keeper No. 543 corrected, it is preferably 137 3 13 E, 
The rates of the time keepers were found from afternoon's 
altitudes in an artificial horizon, between the 16th and 26th ; and 
the means, with their errors from mean Greenwich time, at noon 
there on the last day of observation, were'as under ; 

Eamshaw's No. 543, slow s’* 29' 11", 17 and losing 14"493 per day 

320, - - 4 S7.d9 - . - *8 ,25 

This rite of No. 543 is only 0", 19 more than that found at Sweers' 
Island, and so far as the six sets of lunars niay be relied on, the 
longitude by this time keeper was not far from the truth ; the letting 
down on the passage therefore did not seem to have produced any 
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change; hut in No. 520, the rate is more than fl^'l^reatef, and the 
longitude was getting ij' per day too much to the east, as well he* 
fore as after it was let dorra. The coast from Sweers' to Obser- 
vation Island is consequently laid down by No, 54,3, with the smalt 
accelerating correction arising from the 0^,19 increase of rate in 
16,4 days.. 

Variation of the theodolite, observed on .the east 
sideof&uth' west Island, - - . s* 2a' east. 

In the bearings taken at different parts within the group, the vari- 
ation seemed to differ, from a® '30' to i* go'. The largest variations 
were on the east sides of the islands, and the smallest on the west 
sides ; seeming to show an attraction of the land upon the south 
end of the needle, • On board the ship, when coasting along the east 
side of Vanderlin’s Island, and the whole group lay to the west, the 
variation appeared from the bearings to be as much as 4* east. 

The best observation made onthe/iVfe, was on the 23d, during 
my boat excursion to the south end of Vanderlin's Island. On that 
morning the moon passed over the meridian at sixteen minutes past 
ten, and the perpendicular movements of the tide were as follows. 

At seven o’clock, when I left the shore, the tide was falling; on 
landing at nine it was stationary, and appeared to be low water ; at 
noon it rose fast, and at three was still rising, and continued so to 
do, but slowly, until seven in the evening. The tide then began to 
fall; but after subsiding one foot, it rose again until ten o’clock, 
and had then attained its greatest height. Low water took place 
therefore about an hour before, and high water at eleven hours 
and a quarter after the moon passed the meridian : the rise appeared 
to be from four to seven feet. At Wqllesley’s Islands high 
water had taken place an hour and a half earlier, which seems 
extroardinary, if, as if necesarily must, the flood come from the 
northward. I think if very probable, that the tide in both places 
will follow what was observed in King George’s Sound on the 
South Coast; where high water, after becoming gradually, later 
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till midnight, happened on the following day before seven in the 
evening, and then later as before. 

The break of three hours in the tide here, is somewhat remarka- 
ble : it was not observed amongst Wellesley’s Islands, where the tide 
ran twelve hours each way; but was found to^increase as we pro- 
ceeded west and northward until it bec9ine six hours, and the tides 
assumed the usual course. 
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'CHAPTER VIII. 


Departure from Sir Edward Pellew’s Group. Coast from thence west- 
ward. Cape Mam found to be an island. Limmen’s Eight. Coast 
northward to Cape Barrow: landing on it. Circumnavigation of 
Groote Eylandt. Specimens of native art at Chasm Island. Anchorage 
in North-west Bay, Groote Eylandt; with remarks and nautical 
observations. Blue-mud Bay. Skirmish with the natives. Cape 
Shield. Mount Grindall. Coast to Caledon Bay. Occurrences in 
that bay, with remarks on the country and inhabitants. Astrotio- 
mical and nautical observations. 


(Atlas, 

P1.X1V,) 


At daylight of Dec. 87 , we got under way from Pellew's Group ; \m. 

and passing between the small isles near Cape Pellew, stretched off ^ondaj*2r. 
to sea with a fresh breeze at W. N. W. At noon the cape bore 
S. 26° W. four leagues, and towards evening we weathered it, hav- 
ing 10 fathoms water at the distance of five miles ; the soundings 
afterwards diminished gradually to 4j fathoms, at two miles from 
West Island, where the anchor was dropped on a muddy bottom, 
for the night. Next morning, the wind being still at north-west, we Tuesday «8. 
again stretched out to sea ; and at noon, when the latitude was 15* 

24', Cape Pellew bore S. 60' E. four leagues. We were then stand- 
ing south-westward; and at three o’clock. West Isle bore from 
S. 74* E. to about South, the last extreme bging hidden by an islet 
and rock distant two-and-half miles. The main coast was in. sight 
to the south and westward, and we stood for it until six ; the ship was 
then tacked to the norfh-east, in 3 fathoms, the shore being hr ec 
miles off, and extending from behind West Island to N, 36'* W. It 
VOL. II. A a 
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D mostly sandy, and covered with wood behind the beaches ; 

Tuesday 28 . and except that some places on the shore were rocky, it altogether 
resembled the more eastern parts of the gulph. At dusk, the anchor 
was let go in 6 fathoms, mud and shells. 

Wedne8.S9. A small reef was seen in the morning, (wo miles to tlie north- 
east of the ship, and about seven from the coast. We passed half 
a mile to windward of it, with 3 j fathoms, and stretched'off to sea 
until noon, with .the usual north-western wind ; the latitude w;is then 
■ 15* ft longitude 135“ 4,0', and we tacked towards the land, which 
was notin sight from the mast head. 'At six in the evening it was 
distant two leagues, and the extremes bore-S. ab* E. to 74,* W. , 
the first being the same part which had been set at N. 36* W., 
the evening before. At seven, we tacked from llie shore in 
fathoms, and on the water deepening to 4,, anchored on coarse 

Thurs. 30, sandy ground. In working along the shore next day, we met with 
a shoal of sand and rocks, as far as three leagues off the land ; 
the outer part, upon which we had less than 2^ fathoms at noon, 
lying in 15" 13' south and 136“ 16' east. After getting clear of thi^ 
danger, we stretched olf until dusk; and then anchored in 9 fathoms, 
grey sand, some back hills being visible in the S. W. by W., but no 
part of the low shore. 

Friday 31 . We had the wind at W. by S. in the morning, and stood off' 
until noon, nine or ten leagues from the coast ; two small lumps of 
land were then seen, bearing S. 53® and 58® W., and at the mast head 
they were perceived to join, and apparently to form an island. On 
the wind veering to the south and eastward we steered for it, and 
before sunset got to an anchor in a small bay on its south side, in 4 
fathoms ; the extremes of the island bearing N, E. one mile and 
a half, to S. 83* W. three miles. The mainland was visible three or 
four leagues to the southward, and a projecting part of the back 
hills, which at first made like a head land, bore S. 3* W. 

A similar error to that at the Capes Van Diemen and Vanderlin 
has been made here in the Dutch chart, this island being represented 
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as a projection of the main land, and called Cape Maria. To the 
west of it is marked a large bay or bight, called Limmen's Bogt, Friday sii 
where the coast turns north-eastward to a projecting cape without 
name, which has a shoal, forty miles in length, running out from it ; 
and between this slioill and Cape Maria, is laid down a small island. 

In these particulars, the old chart was found to be correct as to the 
general hiatter of fact, but erroneous in the forms and positions. 

Fires were seen at night, upon the island ; .and early in the isos, 
morning I landed with the botanical gentlemen, to examine the pro- 
ductions and take bearings.* My attention was attracted by some- 
thing like a native’s* hut, which proved to be an ant hill composed of 
red earth, about eight feet high, and formed like a haycock ; the 
inhabitants were the same feeble race of insect as before seen at the 
Prince of Wales' Islands, and the least pressure was sufficient to 
crush them. From the highest hill on the south side of the island, 

I set the furthest visible extremity of the main land to the eastward, 
near which is a low islet, at S. 21* 50' E.; from thence ifextended 
past the projecting part of the hills toN. 80" W., where it was lost 
in Limme’n’s Bight ; but re-appearing 16® further north, it was dis- 
tinguishable to N. 33* W. 

The length of the island is about seven miles, N. E. and S. W., 
by a variable breadth from one to four miles ; and its northern ex- 
tremity, to which I continue the name of Cape Maria, lies in 14* 50' 
south, and 1 35“ 53^' east. A slaty rock seemed to form its basis ; 
the surface is hilly, well covered with wood, and grass grows up 
from amongst the loose stones ; and notwithstanding its barren soil, 
the appearance from the ship was green and pleasant. That men 
were upon the island was shewn by the fires, and it was corrobor- 
ated by the fresh prints of feet upon the s^nd ; but they eluded our 
search, and we did not find either canoes or habitations. 

On returning to the ship at nine o'clock, we stretched south- 
ward for the main coast, with the wind at west. When within five 
or six miles, the water shoaled to 3j fathoms ; and the ship being 
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1803 . found to drift to leeward with the tide, a stream anchor was dropped. 

jr&iiu2Lrv 

s«tunJ»y 1. There seemed to- be two tides here in the day, setting nearly east 
and west, but the rise and fall were so imperceptible by the lead, 
that it could not be known which was the flood. 

The west wind died away at noon, and <being succeeded by a 
sea breeze from the north-eastward, we steered for Limmen's 
Bight so long as it lasted ; and then anchored in 4, fathoms, blue 
mud, with the island of Cape Maria bearing S. 56® to 86® E., ten 
• or twelve miles. The main land was eight or nine miles off, and 
visible all round the Bight and as far a% N. 6* W. ; it was low and 
woody, and an extensive shelving flat seemed to Tender it inaccessible 
to a ship. 

At seven in the evening, the land wind came off in a strong 
squall, with thunder, lightning, and rain ; afterwards the weather 

Sunday 2, cleared ; and at day light we followed the line of the coast to the 
northward. I wished to get as near to it as possible ; but the water 
shoaling to Sj fathoms when six or seven miles qfF, we ran out east, 
till it deepened to 4, and then steered north-eastward, parallel to the, 
line of the shoal. A low rock came in sight to seaward, which I 
took to be the small island laid down to the north-east of Cape 
Maria, but it lies nearly north from it. At nine o'clock, when the 
main land was distant seven miles and the depth 6 fathoms. 


The low rock, distant 4 miles, bore - - S. E. 

Station hill near C. Maria, dist. 6 leagues, - S. yi E. 
A sloping part of the main, higher than the rest, N. 50 W. 
Extreme from the mast head, - . - North. 


Our latitude at noon was 14® a6' #9'', and longitude 135® 54!' ; 
the main coast was seven miles off, and seen from the mast head as 
far as N. N. E. Three miles to the N. 80® E. there were two di'y 
sands, and shoal water extended from them to the north and south- 
ward, further than could be distinguished. We had already no more 
than 3 fathoms; but a sea breeze having set in at E. by S., unfavour- 
ably for going without side of the sands, we kept on close to the 
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wind, hoping to find a passage within them. The depth varied be- 
tween 3 and 4 fathoms, till past five o’clock, when it diminished to 
Sj, the main coast being distant five or six miles, and the sands out 
of sight astern ; we then tacked, and stretched E. S. E. into 4 fathoms, 
and anchored at dusk on a bottom of gravel. An observation of the 
moon gave the latitude here 14* 19'; and the variation from an am- 
plitude, with the head E. by S., was o* 43' east, or corrected to the 
meridian upon the principle often before mentioned, 2* 44' east for 
the true variation.1 * 

There is no doubt that* the dry banks seen at noon, were meant 
to be represented in the Dutch’ chart by the great shoal to the north- 
east of Cape Maria ; but their direction from the cape is there too 
far eastward; neither do they join to the main land, nor lie out from 
it more than one-quarter of the distance marked; several turtle 
were seen in the vicinity of the banks. The main coast in the north- 
ern part of Limmen's Bight is not altogether so low as at the head ; 
but the shoal watei; extends equally far out, and even the southern 
head of the gulph is not more inaccessible to ships. 

We'had strong squalls of wind in the night, with rain, thunder, 
and lightning, and were obliged to drop a seccmd anchor; the wind, 
however, remained in the north-east, and at daylight we stood for 
the edge of the shoal. At s'even, tacked ship in 3 fathoms ; and a 
breeze coming off the land soon afterward, we steered along the 
shore until noon, with a good depth of water. Several pieces of dis- 
tant land, which seemed to be islands of greater elevation than usual, 
were then seen, from N. by E. to E. S, E.; the main coast was about 
five miles off, and the furthest part bore north from the mast head. 
Our latitude at this time was 14“ 5', and longitude 136* 6 ' east. 

In the afternoon, the soundings became irregular between 4 
and 7 fathoms, and the whale boat was sent a-head; but a* fresh 
wind setting in at N. E., the boat was callea back, and in being 
veered astern, got filled with water, broke adrift, and the two men 
were thrown out. Another boat was lowered dowm to save them, 
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1803 . and I ran the ship to leeward and came to an anchor. The whale boat 

m 3^3. was picked up, as also one of the men ; but the other, William Murray, 
captain of the fore top, being unable to swim, was unfortunately lost 

The weather remained squally, and wind unsettled during the 
Tuesday 4. night In the morning our course was contiilued to the northward, 
leaving extensive land, which I supposed to be the Groote Eylandt 
of the old charts, six or eight leagues on the starbord hand. Before 
commencing the investigation of that island, I wished to trace the 
main coast fhrther on, and if possible, give the botanists an oppor- 
tunity of examining its productions ; for it was upon the main that 
they usually made the most interesting discoiTeries, and only once, 
since entering the Gulph of Carpentaria, had we been able to land 
there. At seven o’clock we edged in for the coast ; and on coming 
into 3^ fathoms, dropped the anchor on a bottom of blue mud, within 
a mile of the shore. No part of Groote Eylandt was in sight ; but 
an island of considerable extent and elevation, not noticed in the old 
chart, lay six or seven miles to the E. N. E. ; and I have called it 
Bickerton’s Island, in compliment to admiral Sir Richard Bickertoni 
Between it and the main coast is an open space, from four to six or 
seven miles wide, through which, to all appearance from this side, a 
ship might safely pass. 

Whilst the botanical gentlemen landed abreast of the ship, I 
took the whale boat to a woody islet, five miles off) close to Bicker- 
ton’s Island, the soundings across the opening in going to it, being 
from 3 to 7 fathoms. A meridian observation to the north and south, 
placed the islet in latitude 13" 48' 30", and the points of the opening 
to the northward bore N. i8»E. and N.s^’W.; this last was the 
furthest visible part of the main land; and proving afterwards to be 
a projecting cape, I named it Cape Barrow, after John Barrow, Esq., 
author of the interesting travels at the Cape ,of Good Hope. The 
islet is about half a mile long, and though many bushes and some 
trees grew upon it, is little more than a bed of sand. There were 
holes in the beach, made by turtle ; and besides other proofs of the 
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islet being sometimes visited by the Indians, I found four hinnan 
skulls lying at the back of the shore. 

From the woody islet I crossed over to the main land near the 
ship, and took another set of bearings for the survey. Upon the 
shore were pieces of bamboo, and other traces of the same foreign 
people of whom mention has frequently been made; and three small 
huts were 'found, so entirely covered with grass that no opening was 
left ; but they were empty, and nothing was bfiried underneath. On 
the borders of a small fresh lake the botanists reaped a harvest of 
new plants, without molestation ; indeed no natives were seen any 
where; but several skeletons were found, standing upright in the 
hollow stumps of trees ; and the skulls and bones being smeared or 
painted, partly red and partly white, made a very strange appearance. 
Some kanguroos were perceived at a distance ; and judging by their 
foot-marks on the sand, they were rather numerous. The country 
near the sea side is stony and barren ; further back, it rises gently 
to a small clevation,.and seemed to be mqderately well covered with 
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grass and wood. 

In th*e morning of the 5th we got under way, and steered Wednes. 5 . 
eastward for GrooteEylandt, which I now intended to dreumnavigate. 

In passing the south side of Bickerton's Island, we observed in it a 
deep bight or bay which would afford shelter in the nortli-west mon- 
soon, if there be depth sufficient for a ship; and the hills at the back 
being high and woody, there was a probability of its receiving a 
stream of fresh water. The country round the entrance of the bight, 
had the appearance of bein§ sandy and sterile. 

Between the nearest parts of Groote and Bickerton’s Islands 
is a space of eight miles, which seemed to offer a perfectly safe pas- 
sage, with soundingsy if I may judge from jvhat we had in crossing 
the south side, between 13 and 17 fathoms ; nor can the rather high 
and woody isle, which lies almost exactly in the middle of the open- 
ing, be considered as presenting any obstacle. This isle, from its 
local position, would seem to be the central one of three laid down 
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w^^6. i^ititude corresponds with the southernmost. I call it Connexion 

Island; because my survey round Groote Eylandt was connected by 

its means, and made in a great measure independent of the time. 

keepers. The centre of Connexion Island, from observations at noon 

to the north and south, lies in 13° 50^' south ; and the longitude, 

deduced at three o'clock when the extremes bore N. «o® W. to 11* E. 

* 

four miles, would be i'36° ty' from the best time keeper ; but from 
• the survey and lunar observations, i$ 6 ° 24^' east should be more 
correct. 

Our distance from the west side of Groote Eylandt at four 
o’clock, was not quite three miles, and we then bore away south- 
ward along the shore, in 8 to 6 fathoips water. This depth diminished 
gradually to 4 fathoms, and suddenly from that to si ; on which we 
steered off into 7, and then resumed our southern course. Soon 
after sunset, 

Bickerton’s Island, south point, bore - . N. 53® W. 

Connexion I., the west extreme, - N. 11 W. 

I 

Groote Eylandt, north-west extreme, - N.* 16 E. 

central hill, - - N. 87 E. 

a low projection, dist. 4 or 5 miles, S. 43 E. 

In half an hour, the anchor was dropped in 11 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. 

At the north-west end of Groote Eylandt is a bluff head, the 
termination that way of a range of woody hills from the interibr, of 
which the highest is what was set under the name of Central Hill. 
On the west side of the island these hills do not come close to the 
water side, but leave a space of increasing breadth to the southward, 
where the land is low, sapdy, and sterile; and even the hills, though 
mostly covered with wood, had little of fertility in their appearance : 
the shore is partly rock, and in part sandy beach. 

Thuw. «, We had the wind light and variable in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the southward very slowly. The shore trended S. S. E., 
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for some time; and then turning westward to the south-west cape, it 
formed a bight in the low land three or four miles back, in which. Thursday s, 
there seemed to ber much shoal water. There is a sandy hill upon 
the south-west cape, and a nock lies close to it ; and at three or four 
miles off the soundings were exceedingly irregular, jumping from 
7 to 5, and 4 to ii fathoms, on a rocky bottom. This irregularity, 
and the meeting of two tides, one from the north and another from 
the east, caused great ripplings in the watet; and with the light 
winds, retarded our progress round the cape. The exfreme south- 
west point lies in latitude 14* 15' south, and from six sets of lunar 
distances with stars dlast and west, the longitude, would be 136* 17.' 
east; but according to the survey, 135* 35' is the better situation. 

An amplitude at sunset gave the.variation 1" 9', with the ship’s head 
S. E., or corrected to the meridian, 2* 36' east. We anchored at dusk 
in 13 fathoms, muddy bottom, five or six miles to the south of the 
cape. 

On the 7th and 8th, the winds hung between S.-E. and N. N. E. ; Satarday s. 
and the direction of the south side of Groote Eylandt being nearly 
east, it took us those two days and part of a third, to make the 
examination, though the extent be little more than twelve leagues. 

The land here is more sandy than on the west side, and the trees 
upon the hills are more thinly scattered and presenra less* agreeable 
foliage. No islands are laid down near the south side in the Dutch 
chart ; but I counted eight scattered along it, of which the eastenir 
most and largest is more than two miles long ; and besides these, 

.there are several rocks. The positions of these rocks and islets, 
with our courses and soundings amongst them, will be best seen in 
the chart. 

In the afternoon of the 9th, we pas^d round the south-east Sunday » 
rocky point of Groote Eylandt, which lies in 14“ 17' south, and 
137" si' east. The shore then trended northward, to a small cluster 
of rocks and islets three miles distant ; and two miles further was 
another islet, behind which we anchored in la fathoms, coarse sand,. 

Bb. 
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Jam^ in a sandy bight of the great Island ; but the bight being exposed to 
Sunday 9, south-east winds’, and containing much foul ground, the anchorage 
was far from being good. 

Monday 10. In the moming, we steered out og the north side of the islet, 
between it and a low point two miles off, with a boat a-head ; our 
soundings being 9, 6 , 4, Sj, 5, 8, and soon afterward 23 fathoms. 
The low point, which has several rocks near it, lies seven or eight 
miles northward from 'the south-east extremity of Groote Eyiandt ; 
from thence the shore trends westward about four leagues, and forms 
a large bight, mostly bounded by a sandy beach ; but in the middle 
of it is a point with many rocks. On the west “side of the bight, two 
or three miles back, are the same woody hills which seem to occupy 
all the middle of the island ; and on this side they terminate to the 
north-east in a bluff. The depth of water at noon was 19 fathoms, 
and our situation and principal bearings were as under. 

Latitude, observed to the north and south, - 14“ 5' 31" 
Longitude by time keeper and survey, - 137 3 
Groote Eyiandt, low eastern point, dist. 4 miles, S. 1 W. 

— woody hills, the north-east bluff, N. 64 W. 

• furthest visible extreme, - N. 6 W. 

We were then steering across the bight before a south-east 
wind ; but, the depth of water becoming less, and the wind more 
dead on the shore, we hauled up N. by E. for the furthest land in 


sight. At three o'clock, a small opening was seen under the north-east 
bluff, but our distance of three leagues was too great to distinguish 
it accurately. Towards evening, when three miles from the shore, 
the sounding jumped from 9 to 4 fathoms, and we tacked to the 
south-east ; and the night promising to be fine, anchored at dusk in 
19 fathoms, mud and-siand, with the north-east point of Groote 
(Atto^ Eyiandt bearing N. 33® W., about seven miles ; further out lay two 
small islands, and a hill upon the outermost was set at N. lo* W. 


The latitude of this anchorage was ascertained, from altitudes of two 
stars and the moon, to be 13*53^ south; and an (amplitude with the 
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ship’s head N. E. by N., gave variation a* 5/, or 4* 4' east, corrected 
to the meridian. 

We had the wind at N. W. in die morning, and steered close Tuesday 11. 
to it on the larbord tack, until noon ; when the hill on the outer 
north-east island, bore S. 89}* W., nine or ten miles. The latitude 
of the hill is 13* 38^', and from six sets of distances of stars east and 
west of the moon, its. longitude would be 136“ 36'; but from the 
survey and more numerous observations, it is '137* 0^' east.* After a 
calm the sea breeze came in, and our course was directed for the 
north-east point of Groote E^landt; at sunset we approached a rocky 
islet three or four miles from the point, and anchored under it in 61 - 
fathoms, sandy ground, with the point bearing S. 5“ E,, and the fur- 
thest visible part, very low and sandy, S. 63’ W. five or six miles. 

On the other side, the north-east islands extended from N. 33* E. 
to 39® W., with many small rocks scattered along them ; the nearest 
of which, a split rock, was distant a short mile. 

In the morning we steered close to a N. N. W. wind, for the Wednes. 1*, 
low sandy point, where the shore was found to trend southward ; and 
five or six fniles to the west there was other land, moderately high and 
in some places cliffy, which took nearly a parallel direction ; and the 
bight between them ran so far up towards the north-east bluff of 
the woody hills, that a junction with the small opening ^een on the 
outside appeared to be probable. A shelving spit extended out from 
the low point, and on opening the bight our soundings decreased 
from '6 to fathoms, which made* it necessary to tack ; and the 
wind being adverse to passing within the north-east islands, if indeed 
there be water enough for a ship, which seemed doubtful, we steered 
out by the way we had come in. 

Having little wind, the isles were n9l passed till late in the 

« 

• The apparent error of in the first longitude, is greatir than should exist in the 
mean result of six sets of distances.. There is an interval of three days in the observations 
of the moon at Greenwich with which these distances were eomparedj and it seems pro* 
baUc that a great part of the error might arise from that cause. 
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Janwiy. from the same cause not much progress was made to 

Thuw. IS. the westward next day ; but the land was better distinguished than 
before, and many straggling rocks and two islets were seen to lie 
Friday 14 . off the north end of Groote Eylandt. In the morning of the 14th 
we weathered all these, and on the wind dying away, anchored in 
11 j fathoms, blue mud; the outer North-point Islet, which lies in 
13° 37' south and 13^^ 45' east, then bore E. 3® S. five miles; and the 
furthest extreme, of a higher cliffy island, S. 38* JV. three miles. 

1 went in a boat to this last island with the botanical gentle- 
men, intending to take bearings from the uppermost cliffs ; but the 
many deep chasms by which the upp'er parts ace intersected, made 
it imjKissible to reach the top in the short time we had to spare, and 
a few bearings from the eastern low. point were all that could be ob- 
tained. This was called Chasm Island; it lies one mile and a half from 
a low point of Groote Eylandt, where the shore trends southward 
and seemed to form a bay, into which 1 proposed to conduct the ship. 

We found upon Chasm Island a fruit which proved to be a new 
species of eugenia, of the size of an apple, whose acidity of taste was 
agreeable; there were also many large bushes covered with nutmegs, 
similar to those seen,at Cape Vanderlin; and in some of the chasms 
the ground was covered with this fruit, without our being able, for 
some time^to know whence it came. Sevei’al trees shot up in these 
chasms, thirty or forty feet high, and on considering them attentively, 
these were found to be the trees whence the nutmegs had fallen ; 
thus what was a spreading bush above, became, from the necessity 
of air and light, a tall, slender tree, and showed the admirable power 
in nature to accommodate itself to local circumstances. The fruit was 
small, and not of an agreeable flavour ; nor is it probable that it can 
at all come in competitiqji with the nutmeg of the Molucca Islands ; 
it is fhe Myristica insipida of Brown’s Prodrom. Nov. Holl. p. 400, 
In the steep sides of the chasms were deep holes or caverns, 
undermining the cliffs ; upon the walls of which I found rude draw- 
ings, made with charcoal and something like red paint upon the 
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white ground of the rock. These drawings represented porpoises, * 803 . 
turtle, kanguroos, and a human hand ; and Mr. Westall, who went 
afterwards to see them, found the representation of a kanguroo, 
with a file of thirty-two persons following after it. The third per- 
son of the band w^s tVice the height of the others, and held in his 
band something resembling the whaddie, ov wooden sword of the 
natives of Port Jackson ; and was probably intended to represent 
a chief. They could not, as with us, indicate superiority by clothing 
or ornament; since they wear none, of any kind; and therefore, with 
the addition of a weapon, siinilar to the ancients, they seem to have 
made superiority of ‘person the principal emblem of superior power, 
of which, indeed, power is usually a consequence in the very early 
stages of society. 

A sea breeze had sprung up from the eastward, and the ship 
was under way when we returned on board at three in the afternoon. 

At five we hauled round Chasm Island with 12 fathoms water, 


which diminished. gradually as we proceeded up the bay, to 4^, 
.where the anchor was dropped on a muddy bottom; the south-west 
end of Ch’asm Island then bore N. 16° E., three or four miles, and the 


cliffy end of a smaller isle on the west side of the entrance, N. 29® W. 

two miles and a half ; and except between these two bearings, we were 

sheltered from all winds. The situation of this bay in Groote Eylandt, 

led me to give it the name of North-zvest Bay. It is formed on the 

east and south by that island ; and on the west by a separate piece 
» 

of land, five or. six miles long, which, in honour of the noble pos- 
sessor of Burley Park, in the county of Rutland, I named JVinchilsea 
Island; and a small isle of greater elevation, lying a short mile to 
the east of the ship, was called Finch's Island. 

* Early next morning the botanists Ig^ded on Gpoote Eylandt, Saturday 15. 
and I went to Finch'^sland with the second lieutenant, fo take 
bearings and astronomical observations. From the western head, I 
saw that the bay extended six or eight miles above the ship, to the 
southward, and that the southern outlet, beyond Winchilsea Island, 
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1803 . was about one mile wide ; but the whole seemed to be too shallow 

January. 

Saturday 16. for any thing largfer than boats. Amongst the bearings taken from 
this station, those most essential to the survey were, 

Groote Eylandt, the woody north-west bluff, • S. 56* 46' W. 

A distant wedge-shaped rock, the N. E. bluff, ,5^. 59 55 W. 
Chasm I., the steep west end, - - N. 3 51 E. 

And from another station, half a mile to the E. S. E., I sbt ' 

Groote Eylandt, the central hill, at - S. 14® sv' E. 

This bearin’g’and that of the north-west bluff, formed connecting 
. links in the chain of longitude round thd island. 

Sunday 1C. Next day the botanists landed' upon Wmchilsea Island, and 
further astronomical observations were taken upon that of Finch ; 
where also a part of the ship’s company went to divert themselves, 
and to wash their linen ; and in the evening, we prepared to quit 
North-west Ba3^ 

A close-grained sand stone, nearly resembling that of Pellew's 
Group, seems to form the basis of Groote and. the neighbouring 
islands ; we found also coral, iron-stone, and quartz. In many places, 
quartz in almost a crystallised state was sprinkled in grairfs through 
the sand stone, and in. others, the sand stone itself was partly vitri- 
fied. Wherever w'e landed, the surface was so entirely composed 
of stone and sand, that the idea of any kind of cultivation could in 
no wise be assimilated with it ; the hills at a little distance from the 
water side were, however, well covered with wood, and it is not im- 
probable, that there may be vallics in the central parts of Groote 
Eylandt possessing some degree of fertility. The central hill, which 
is six or eight hundred feet in elevatioii, appeared to be not so 
much as three leagues from the head of North-west Bay, and I 
was desirous 40 have m.^de an excursion to the top, to see the in- 
terior of the island ; but the state of the ship,^being such as to press 
us forward with all practicable haste, it was not attempted ; nor did 
I stop to examine particularly the head of the bay, since it appeared 
to be shallow, and of little interest to navigation. 
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The wood on Groote Eylandt was mostly composed of dif- 
ferent species of eucalyptus ; the trees were small, and might do for fire 
wood and- very common purposes, but did not seem calculated for 
any superior ‘use. Chasm Island was the sole place where the nut- 
meg was found, th’ls^gh in general, the gleanings of the botanists were 
tolerably fortunate. None of the native inhabitants were seen, nor 
any kanguroOs or otheV quadrupeds ; and birds seemed to be scarce. 
Small quantifies of water, deposited in holes of the rocks by the late 
rains, were^ful. to the seamen for washing their clothes ; but we 
did not find any from which a ship could be supplied, nor were there 
any beaches convenient for haftling the seine. 

The latitude of Finch’s Island, from a meridian 
observation to the north and south, is - - 14*43' 
Longitude frohi six sets of distances of the sun 
east of the moon, taken by myself, 136® 38' 

47", and from twelve sets by lieutenant 
Flinders ( see Table V. of Appendix No, 1 ), 

136° 23' 38'' ;but there being no observations 
of the moon at Greenwich within two or 
three days, the longitude from survey and 
the position of Caledon Bay afterwards fixed, 
is preferred, and is - - - - i $6 36? 53 E. 

Dip of the south end of the needle, - - 39 22 

Variation of the theodolite, - - - 3 6 east, 

he ’variations of the (surveying compass, from amplitudes taken 
..ear different parts of Groote Eylandt during the circumnavigation, 
were these 

Near the main, opposite the S. W . Pt. , head E, by S. , 0® 43,' cor. 2° 44' E. 


Near the south-west point. 

^S.E.,1 

9 » 

2 36 

Off the east side, \ 

- N.E.byN.,2 

57. 

4 * 4 

Near the north-east isles, - - 

N. W.byW.,3 

3 S> 

1 58 

Off the north end, ’ - 

S.W.byW.,5 

51, 

4 14 


Whether the small variation near the north-east isles arose from any 
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1 i| from thi 1|M> iwtild ^t the 
|il'|ft4egi«e imd a half ieai iM)ji||A#^ 

1 ^^ ridea of Groote Eylai«elt. 

run of' tide wAa perbtpjSI^^ ^ Biy» 

l9l$ rhie appear p exceed four or five feetdl |iw hwwt.<if the 
lllaiyd, though it runs \(dth some strength oSf the 
Ifie fitie^Iarity in diflerent places was such, that 
water could dot be ascertained : but I think there if e^ily WlNll 
tide in the day, and that the flood comes from the northward, 
ifdnsay 17. Early on the 17th we worked 'out of the bay, and stretched 
oflp to sea with a W. N. W. wind ; at noon the latitude was 13* if 
10^, and the furthest extreme of Chasm Island bore S. s6® W. 


After a calm in the afternoon, the sea breeze cam? in, and we 
steered south-westward till nine o’clock ; when a bower anchor was 


let go in 14 fathoms, two or three miles from the north end of Win- 
18 . chilsea Island. In the morning we lay up south-w''st, on the siar- 
hord tack, and weathered the island, leaving a rock one mile and a 
half on the other side. I svished, by a good bearing of Connexion* 
Island, to join the survey completely round Groote Eylandt ; and at 
nine o'clock it was set at S. 27^® to 47* W., two leagues. The 
wind then came a-head, and wc tacked towards two small isles, 
where the anchor was dropped at ten, (me mile atid a bslf from 
their smith 'side, in 16 fathoms, sand and sheila. here 

was ig* 43* 4a'^ eouth, and the east side of Coj^tteKioa JfiaiM bore 
S. W. six or seven miles ; the difihrenbs 
situation on the 5th at three p.m.^ was hence asoenfhiejt ^be 
1' 5 S" east, not differing 5" from What was given by but 

No. gto showed toq^uch ; the differences of hmgitt|id‘ 1 ^ ^ 
foimdr time keep«ir ttlone have therofete vm 
Eylaxtdt, 

Ifftot inmtldialWy, wim*t»e|KitanicaI ^ ^ 

iiDf^ imd laigesilif thf m iip|#esi 
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<'the latitude 13* ascended the highest i«m* 

hillock, which, from th* c 3 uin}>tlllt«ei tt|>on It, was tailed Pandams 
M/. Some '' 1 trees heii^^ltdi^wh* I had a tolerably extensive 

viewef j'oints .and isiand# IHi^re l^asSedi !«» saw more to the 
•' nortlHiptv\ard, h^dnA tdl of which the Dutch chart 

represents as parts of One of these I have called 

Bumef s' Island, in < |BiMt tfmptain James Burney of the navy, 

and another Mc^s after IBs jWfajesty’s’ bookseller, the pub- 
lisher of this work;. 0(^^e(>d these was a more extensivd land, which 
also proved to bean island } and its form having some resemblance 
to the whaddie or woodah, or Wooden sword used by the natives of 
Port Jackson, it was named Isle Woodeds. A low sandy island, lying 
four or five miles N. by. E. fromimy station, seems to be the north- 
ernmost of the three isles laid down between Groote Eylandt and 
the main ; but it is placed, as are also the neighbouring lands, half 
a degree too far north ; Connexion Island, taking it to be the south- 
ernmost of the three, is well fixed in latitude. 

I Amongst the many bearings taken at the top of Pandanus 
Hill, those Which follow were the most important to the survey. 

North-point Islet, outer extreme - , N. 73* 15' E. 

Chasm Island, - - - N. 74* 15' to N. 78 *5 E. 

Groote Eylandt, central hill, - S. 44 30 E. 

■ ' ' — , north-west extreme, S. 9 o E. 

The ship distant miles, - - S. 7 45 E. 

Connexion Island, - - - S. 8 0 to S. sa 30 W. 

Bickerton’s Island, - - S. 43 40 toN. 75 45 W. 

Isle Woodah, - - N. 60 30 toN. 38 15 W. 

Wedge Rock, steep north-east end, N. 30 45 W. 

Nicol's I., steep east end, - - ^ N. 3 W. 

There was very little wood upon the two sandy isles, ndr did 
they furnish any thing new to the botanists ; but they were partly 
covered with long grass amongst wliich harboured several bustards, 
and I called them Bustard Isles. The basis of the largest is nearly 
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1803. the same mixture of sand>8tone and quartz, as at North-west Bay ; 

Tuesday^is. broken coral arid sand formed the beaches ; and some fresh turtle 
tracks being there perceived, and the appearance of the weather 
being unfavourable, it induced me to remdn at anchor all night ; 
but only one turtle was procured. 

Wednes. 19. In the momitig, we had a north-east wind, and after passing 
round a shoal which runs one or two miles from the south-west end 
of the Bustard Isles, liauled up to weather Bickerton’s Island ; but 
owing to a tide setting to leeward it was not accomplished before 
two in the afternoon. Soon after three we got to anchor one mile 
from the south side of Burney's Island, in fathoms, mud and 
shells ; and I went on shore with the botanists. 

This island is moderately higli, rocky, and barren, yet thickly 
covered with the eucalyptus and casuarina. From the highest rock 
on the south-east side, I took bearings of the objects in sight ; and 
amongst them set 

Wedge Rock, the north extreme, at - . N. 83® 50' E. 

Chasm Island, north extreme, - * S. 79 55 E. ( 

Pandanus Hill, the last station, - - S. 53 ' 5 E. 

I afterwards got through the wood, intending to set the objects 
lying to the north and westward ; but no clear place could be 
found for placing the theodolite. A small bay was observed on the 
north-west side of the island, which might be convenient for boats ; 
and from the steep declivity of the land round it, there seemed a 
probability that fresh water might be procured at this season. The 
stone of this island is the same as that of the Bustard Isles ; and the 
Indians had visited both. A set of azimuths, observed at the same 
station whence the bearings were taken, gave variation 2® 50' east; 
but on board the ship, with the head N. E. by E., Mr. Flinders 
observed 0° 23' east, with three compasses, which would be 2* o' 
Corrected ; whence it should seem, that the stone of the island had 
some attraction on the south end of the needle. 

Thursdays, In the morning, we steered 5. W. to take up the survey of the 
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main coast at Cape Barrow, between which and Isle Woodah was 
an opening where no land was visible; but meeting with shoal water, 
and the wind being light, a stream anchor was dropped until the 
boat had time to sound. On her return, we steered for the north 
side of the opening, with a depth which increased from 4 fathoms 
to 17 off the south end of Woodah. A higher island, two or three 
miles long, then showed itself to the N. N. W. ; and oh the water 
shoaling to 3^ fathoms, the anchor was dropped at four in the after- 
noon, one mile and- a half from its south side, on a bottom of blue 
mud. The main land was in sight to the westward, forming a large 
bay with Isle Woodah, and Biclcerton's Island covered the entrance, 
so that the ship was in complete shelter. 

On landing with the botaniial gentlemen, I ascended a hum- 
mock at the east end of the island, where alone the view was not 
impeded by wood. Many of my former fixed points were visible 
from thence, and the main land was traced round to the northward, 
to a hill named Mount Grinihill, near which was another round hill 
upon an island ; and behind them the main extended eastward, 
nearly as far as over the middle of Isle Woodah. Amongst the 
numerous bearings taken from this eastern hummock, the following 
six were most essential to the survey. 

Chasm Island, the centre, - - S. 67*46' E, 

Wedge Rock, steep north-east end, S. 59 47 E. 

Cape Barrow, the eastern extreme, S. 6 50 W. 

Mount Grindall, - - - N. 13 16 W. 

Rt)und-hill Island, the top, - N. 8 5 W. 

Extreme of the main, over Woodah, N. 55 ao E, 

A party of men was sent to cut wood on the following morning, priday ai. 
and another to haul the seine ; the botanists also landed, and I went 
to observe the latitude and take bearings from the west end of the 
island ; every person was armed, for marks of feet had been per- 
ceived, so newly imprinted on the sand, that we expected to meet with 
Indians. After accomplishing my objects, I walked with a small party 
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^isos. round the north-west end of the island ; and then returned over the 
i-’iifiay ‘ii. liigh land, through a most fatiguing brush wood, towards the wooders 
and the boat. On clearing the wood, four or five Indians were seen 
on a hill, half a mile to the left, and some of the wooding party ad- 
vancing towards them. The sight of us seemed to give the natives 
an apprehension of being surrounded, for they immediately ran; but 
our procee^g quietly down to tlie boat, which I did in the hope 
that our peopic'might bring on an interview, appeared to satisfy them. 
The scientific gentlemen accompanied me on board to dinner; and I 
learned from Mr. Westall, that whilst he was taking a sketch at the 
east end of the island, a canoe, with six men in it, came over from 
Woodall. He took little notice of them until, finding they saw him 
and landed not far off, he thought it prudent to retreat with his 
servant to the wooding party. The natives followed pretty smartly 
after him; and when they appeared on the brow of the hill, Mr. 
Whitewood, the master's mate, and some of his wooders went to 
meet them in a friendly manner. This was at, the time that tlie ap- 
pearance of my party caused them to run ; but when we left the shoije 
they had stopped, and our people were walking gently Up the hill. 

The natives had spears, but from the smallness of their num- 
ber, and our men being armed, 1 did not apprehend any danger; wc 
had, however, scarcely reached the ship, when the report of muskets 
was heard ; and the peojile were making signals and carrying some 
one down to the boat, as if wounded or killed. I immediately des- 
jiatched two armed boats to their assistance, under the direction of 
the master ; with orders, if he met with the natives, to be friendly and 
give them presents, and by no means to pursue them into the wood. 
I susjiectcd, indeed, that our people must have been the aggressors ; 
but told tlie master, if the Indians had made a wanton attack, to bring 
off their canoe by way of punishment ; intending myself to take such 
steps on the following day, as might be found expedient. 

At five o’clock Mr. Whitewood was brought on board, with 
four spear wounds in his body. It appeared that the natives, in wait- 
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ing to receive our men, kept their spears ready, as ours had .their 
muskets, Mr. Whitewood, who was foremost, put out his hand to tviday '/i. 
receive a spear which lie supposed was offered; but the Indian, tliink- 
ing perhaps that an attempt was made to take his arms, ran the spear 
into the breast of his supposed enemy. The officer snapped his fire- 
lock, but it missed, and he retreated to his men ; and the Indians, 
encoura*gcd by this, threw several spears after him, three of wliiclj 
took effect. Our people attempted to fire, and after some time two 
muskets went off, .and the Indians fled ; but not without taking away 
a hat which had been dropped. Thomas Morgan, a marine, having 
been some time exposed bare-headed to the sun, was struck with a 
coup-de-soleil ; he was brought on board with Mr. Whitewood, and 
died in a state of frenzy, the same night. 

So sooji as the master had learned what had happened, he went 
round in the whale boat to the east end of the island, to secure the 
canoe ; and forgetting the orders I had given him, sent Mr. Lacy 
with the wooders overland, to intercept the natives on that side. 
jTheir searches were for some time fruitless; but in the dusk of the 
evening tllree Indians were seen by the wooders, and before they 
could be intercepted had puslied oft' in the canoe. A sharp fire was 
commenced after them; and before they got out of reach, one 
fell and the others leaped out and dived away. A seaman who gave 
himself tlie credit of having shot the native, swam off to the canoe, 
and found him lying dead at the bottom, with a straw hat on his head 
which he recognised to be his own. Whilst displaying this in 
triumph, he upset the ticklish vessel, and the body sunk ; but the 
canoe was towed to the shore, and tlie master returned with it at 
nine o'clock. 

• I was much concerned at what had happened, and greatly dis- 
pleased with the master for having acted so contrary to my oVders ; 
but the mischief being unfortunately done, a boat was sent in the 
morning to search for the dead body, the painter being desirous of Saturday se. 
ft to make a drawing, and the naturalist and surgeon for anatomical 
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lain^iy The corpse was found lying at the water's edge, not 

Saturday <i2. lengthwise, as a body washed up, but with the head on shore and 
the feet touching the surf The arms were crossed under the head, 
with the face downward, in the posture of a man who was just able 
to crawl out of the water and die ; and I very much apprehend this 
to have been one of the .two natives who had leaped out of the canoe, 
and were thought to have escaped. He was of the middle size, rather 
slender, had a prominent chest, small legs, and similar features to 
the inhabitants of other parts of this country; and he appeared to have 
' been circumcised ! A musket ball had pas.sed through the shoulder 
blade, from behind; and penetrating upwards, ha'd lodged in the neck. 

Ti'.e canoe was of bark, but nut of one piece, as at Port Jackson; 
it consisted of two pieces, sewed together lengthwise, with the seam 
on one side ; the two ends were also sewed iij), and made tight with 
gum. Along each gunwale was lashed a small pole ; and these 
were spanned together in live places, with creeping vine, to preserve 
the shape, and to strengthen. the canoe. Its length was thirteen and 
a half, and the breadth two and a half feet ; and it seemed capabler 
of carrying six people, being larger than those generally used at 
Port Jackson. 

It does not accord with the usually timid character of the natives 
of lerra Australis, to suppose the hidians came over from Isle 
Woodall for the purpose of making an attack; yet the circumstance 
of their being without women or children,— their following so briskly 
after Mr. Westall,— and advancing armed to the wooders, all imply 
that they rather sought than avoided a quarrel. I can account for 
this unusual conduct only by supposing, that they might have had 
differences with, and entertained no respectful opinion of the Asiatic 
visitors, of whom we had found so many traces, some almost in sight 
of this' place. 

The body of Thomas Morgan who died so Linfortunately, was 
this day committed to the deep with the usual ceremonv ; and the 
island was named after him, Morgan's Island. The basis stone is 
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partly argillaceous, and in part sand stone, with a mixture in some 
places 01 iron ore, but more frequently of quartz. A little soil is Saturday 
formed upon the slopes of the hills and in the vallics ; and there, 
more especially at the east end of the island, it is covered with small 
trees and coarse grass, which the late rains had caused to look fresh 
and green; there were also some temporary, drains of fresh water. 

The latitude of the hummock at the east end of Morgan’s 
Island, is 13® 27^', and longitude from the survey, 136® Azimuths 
observed at the anchorage, with three compasses and the ship’s head 
in the magnetic meridian, gave 2° 23' east variation, which corres- 
ponded very well With the bearings. The tides here are very in- 
considerable, and there ajipeared to be only one flood and one ebb 
‘ in the day ; high water took pla’ce about midnight, when the moon 
was a little past the lower meridian ; but whether it will always be 
so far behind the moon, may admit of a doubt. 

A view of the main land to the westward, from Cape Barrow 
to Mount Grindallj had been obtained from the higher parts of 
Morgan’s Island ; but a probability still remaining that some river 
might fall’into the bay, I proposed to coast round it with the ship. 

On a breeze springing up at E. S. E., early in the afternoon, we 
steered round the west end of the island, and hauled to the north- 
ward ; but meeting almost immediately with shoal water, the course 
was altered for the south-west, and afterwards for the south part of 
the bay ; and finding no where more than 3 fathoms, we tacked to 
the N. E. at dusk, and came to an anchor. The bottom here, and in 
most other parts of the bay, is a blue mud of so fine a quality, that I 
judge it might be useful in the manufactory of earthern ware ; and 
I thence named this, Bluc-mud Bay. 

* It was evident from the uniform shallowness of the water, that 
Blue-mud Bay did not receive any stream of consequence, eitlier in 
its south or western part; and to the north, 't seemed not to be 
accessible from this side. The main land rises very gradually from 
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3. water side into the country ; and the wood upon it made a greater 

Saturday 23. sliow of fertility than on any borders of the Gulph of Carpentaria 
we had before seen. 

Sundajt 23 . We got under way again at daylight ; but the wind coming to 
blow strong from the eastward, with rain, thunder, and lightning, 
were not able to pass round the south end of Isle Woodah and get 
Tuesday 25* out of the bay, until the morning of the 25th. Our soundings in 
working out diminished to ei fathoms, near the opening between 
Bickerton's Island and Cape Barrow ; and it is probable that no ship 
passige exists there, although I had previously found as much as 
7 fathoms in the southern part of the opening.' 

After clearing Blue-mud Bay, we worked to the north-east- 
ward ; and at eight in the evenin]^, anchored under Nicol’s Island 
in 5j fathoms, muddy bottom, one mile from the shore, and two 
and a half from the low eastern point of Isle Woodah ; two large 
rocks and much shoal water lie between the islands, and prevented 
Wedncs. 26 . me from seeking shelter, there. In the morning we stretched 
N. N. E., for the projecting part of the main land before set at 
N. 55" 20' E. from the eastern hummock of Morgan’s Island ; and 
to which I have given the name of Cape Shield, in compliment to 
captain W. Shield, a commissioner of the navy. There is a small 
bay on its soutli-vvest side, and we anchored there in 4, fathoms, blue 
mud, with the outer points of the bay bearing S. 41* E. and N. 21® 
W., each distant one mile. 

On landing with the botanists, I found the beach convenient 
for hauling the seine, and ordered one to be sent from the ship, 
which had tolerable success. The cape is low land, mostly covered 
with wood ; and a sandy hillock, perceived from the mast head 
about one mile behind the beach, being the sole place whence a view 
was likely to be obtained, I went tliere with a theodoliie. No part 
of the main coast to the eastward could be seen from thence beyond 
a low projertion distant seven or eight miles, which I named Point 
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• Armismith', to the west my view was obstructed by trees, but isos, 
some points before set were visible, and more to ‘the southward ; 
and the following, amongst many useful bearings, were taken. 

Chasm I., centre of the highest part, - - S. 33“ 15' E. 

Wedge Rock, centre, - - - S. 5 55 W. 

Nicol's I., south-^ast point (over the south ex- 
treme of C. Shield, dist. miles), - - S. ad 30 W. 

Round-hill Island, the top, - - ’ - S. 89 85 W. 

Point Arrowsmith, - - - - N. da ao E. 

The sand hill whence these bearings were taken, stan4s4;lose 
to the water on the Cast side of Cape Shield ; and directly off it, at 
a mile and a half distance, lies a small island : upon the shore was 
found a carling of a ship’s deck; of teak wood, in a decayed state. 

On the land side of the hill was a small lake of fresh water, fre- 
quented by ducks, teal, and smaller aquatic birds, several of which 
were shot. 

Cape Shield lies in latitude 13* 19I' south, longitude by the 
survey 136“ 23' east ; it projects out six miles from the body of the 
land, and appears, when seen from the south, to be an island. Two 
cassowaries were seen upon it, and many tracks of men, dogs, and 
kanguroos. The wood is small, and the soil sandy ; but the bota- 
nists made an ample collection of plants, some few of which made 
an addition to their former discoveries. 

Next morning we steered westward, with a fair wind, to ex- Thuradaysr. 
plore the main coast up to Mount Grindall, and see the nortliem 
part of Blue-mud Bay. At three leagues from Cape Shield, we 
passed a projecting point to which I gave the name of Point Blane, 
in compliment to Dr. (now Sir Gilbert) Blane, of the naval medical 
board. Five miles from it to the W. S. W., lies Round-hill Island, 
and after passing between them with 4 fathoms water, I sent the 
boat to sound between the island and Mount Grindall, purposing to 
anchor there ; but the dejith was too little for the ship. We then 
worked up to a large bight on the west side of Point Blane ; and 
VOL. II. D d 
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1808, the water being shallow towards the head, anchored in 3 fathoms, 
ThundayW. ^uddy ground', with the extremity of the point bearing S. 4,1® E. 
two and a half miles. 

An officer was sent on shore to search for fresh water and ex- 
amine the beach with a view to hauling the seine, but had ho suc- 
cess ; the naturalist accompanied him, to botanise, and not coming 
down to the boat at dusk, the officer left a man with a fire on the 
beach, to wait his arrival. At ten o’clock a gun was fired, and the 
boat sent back ; but nothing had been heard of the naturalist, or the 
seaman who carried his specimen boxes, and some apprehensions 
fWdayss. began to be entertained. Soon aftefr daylight we had the satisfac- 
tion to see Mr. Brown on the shore. It appeared that from one of 
those mistakes which so frequently occur in thick woods and dull 
weather, when without a compass, the east had been mistaken for 
west ; and Mr. Brown reached the water side at dusk, but on the 
wrong side of the point. He thought it more prudent to remain 
there all night, than to re-enter the wood in the dark ; and the 
•report of the gun having given him the true direction, he had no 
difficulty in the morning. No natives were seen .; but 'the howling 
of dogs was heard -not far off. 

Whilst the botanists continued to follow their pursuits upon 
point Blane, I went over in the whale-boat to Mount Grindall, with 
the landscape painter ; from whence, after cutting down some small 
'trees at the top, my view extended over all the neighbouring islands, 
points, and bays. Blue-mud Bay was seen to reach further north 
ihan Mount Grindall, making it to be upon a long point, which I also 
named Point Grindall, from respect to the present vice-admiral of that 
name ; further west, in the bay, was a stream running five or six 
miles into the land, -terminating in a swamp, and with shoal banks 
and 'a low island at the entrance ; all the northern part of the bay, 
indeed, seemed to be shallow, and to have no ship passage into it 
on the north side of Isle Woodah. The large bight between Points 
Grindall and Blane extended two leagues above the ship, but it did 
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not appear to receive any stream of water a still larger bight, be* isos; 
tween Point Blane and Cape Shield was also visible, though not so 
distinct as to speak of it particularly : the extremity of the cape bore 
S. 76® 15' E An observation to the north and south, taken on the 
outermost rocks, places Mount Grindall in 13* south ; and the 
longitude from survey is 136® 6 j' east. Mr. Westall’s sketch in the. 

Atlas, taken from the ship at anchor under Point Blane, will show (Pi.xvirr;. 
the appearance of this mount and of the neighbouring land. 

The top of Mount Grindall consists of the same kind of sand- 
stone, with particles x>f quartz in it, as seen at Groote Eylandt ; but 
the rocks on the shore are granite, and one block made a brilliant 
appearance from the quantity of mica it contained. There is very 
little soil on the surrounding, land, the surface being either sandy or 
stony ; it was however mostly covered with grass and. wood, and. 
amongst the trees was a cluster of the new species of eugenia^ from 
which the boat’s crew filled their handkerchiefs with fruit, which 
they called apples. ’Two natives were .distinguished upon Round- 
hill Island but none at Point Grindall, nor any thing to show that 
they had been there recently : the foot-marks of dogs and kangu- 
roos were both recent and numerous. 

Strong squalls from the,eastward, with rain, much-impeded our 
return to the ship in the evening ; and from a continuance of the 
same unfavourable weather. Point Blane could not be repassed until 
the afternoon of the 30th. The wind was then S. E., and we worked Sundky 39^ 
to windward all night, between the main coast and Isle Woodah ; 
and not being able to weather Cape Shield on the following day, Monday su 
we ran to our former anchorage under it, and remained there for 
the night. 

Next morning we stood out of the bay with light winds; and February, 
after being put into some danger by them, in passing the island near 
Gape Shield, a breeze sprung up at W. by S. and we proceeded in 
the examination of the main coast. The situation of the ship at noonj,. 
and the bearings of the land were as under : 
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Latitude, observed to the north and south, - 13“ go' 16" 
Chasm I., centre of the high part, - S. 16 E. 
Cape Shield, the south extremity, - N. B 6 W. 
Point Arrowsmith, dist. 6 miles, - N. 18 W. 
Furthest extreme visible from the deck, - N. 10 E. 


Our course was then directed N. E. by N., parallel with the coast, 
until the wind veered round a-head and drove us off to the eastward; 
at six o'clocl^ Point Arrowsmith bore W. 2" S., ten or eleven miles, 
and a round hummock, beyond the noon's extreme, was then seen 
at N. Sj* E. The coast here shows . me projections on which are 
sandy hills, with shallow bights beWeen them ; the hills further 
back, especially behind Point Arrowsmith, are be"^er covered with 
wood, but there was no appearance of fertility in the country, nor of 
shelter in the bights. 

We worked to windward all night, with a north-western 
breeze ; and in the morning saw two islands, the outermost rather 
low and flat, nearly in the situation where three are marked in the 
Dutch chart. These are laid do', n at the entrance of an opening, 
of a river-like form ; and there appeared to be a wide opening be- 
hind them, the entraftce beinir round a projection u)K)n which is the 
hummock set at N. 2~® E. in the evciiing . this pj'ojection I have 
named Cape Grey, in coinjilimcnt to the Hon. general Grey, lately 
commander of the forces at the Cape of Good Hope. Our situation 


and bearings at noon were. 

Latitude, observed to the north and south, - 13* 3' 41' 

Longitude from survey, - - 136 46I 

Furthest southern extreme, from the deck, S. 73 W. 

Cape Grey, the round hummock, - - N. 56 W. 

. outermost rocks near it, - N. 41 W. 

Outer and rather flat isle, centre, - N. 3 W. 


On the wind veering to north-east, we were enabled to weather 
the rocks near Cape Grey, but not more than a quarter of a mile; 
the depth in passing was 9 fathoms, and it continued between that 
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and 11, two miles further up the bay, where, on its falling calm, an 
anchor was dropped. In the fevening we ran furtheV up, and at sun- 
set anchored in g fathoms, mud and sand, near the innermost and 
largest of three islands which lie in the entrance. Around, and be- 
tween these islands, were many islets and rocks, and others were 
seen to the north- eastward ; the bay extended to the north-west, 
and was* divided into two branches by a projection named Point Middle, 
the eastern branch being defended from the sea by a tongue of 
land, whose south point seemed to be connected by a l*eef of rocks 
with thv, inner isl ind. This point I have called Point Alexander; 
nd to a hill upon the furthest visible, part cf the coast to the north- 
ward, th * apocilation of Mou.it Alexander is given. 

Ir the morning, there beuvg no wind to move the ship, I sent 
the master up tlie bay with the whale boat, to search for fresh water 
and a secure anchorage ; and on his making the signal to follow, a 
little bef)re roon, we steered for Point Middle. A shoal was seen 
to eXiCnd irom U, down ti e bay ; and th«^ depth having diminished 
to 4 fathoms, we hauled i into the eastern brai. h, and anchored 
under I’oint A1 "ander in 4 ' fathoms, muddy bottom ; our distance 
from the sliore being one mUc. and two cables length from a bank 
in front of upon 'vhich *here ’"' 's only six feet water. In this 
Mtuation, the 'uter rock*' near Cape Grey bore S. 28* E., and the 
inner ro'’ froin the irland near Point Alexande’’, S. the 

intermediate angle of bcl..g that a' which aloue we were open to 
tne sea. Se\..a] nat'ves were seen on the shore abreast of the ship, 
and lieutenant Fowler was sent to communicate with them, and to 
search for fresh water. They staid to receive him, without showing 
that timidity so usual with the Australians ; and after a friendly inter- 
cdurse in which mutual presents were made, Mr. Fowler returned 
with the information that fresh water was plentiful. 

Early next morning, having given directions for two tents, a 
seine, and a corporal's guard, to be sent on shore under the command 
of the first lieutenant, I landed with the botanical gentlemen ; the 
natives running from their night residences to meet us. There were 
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twelve middle-aged and young men, all of whom expressed much 
joy, especially at seeing Bongaree, our good-natured Indian from 
Port Jackson. On the arrival of two other boats, the natives re- 
treated into the wood, except two, who assisted in hauling the seine; 
and the others came back by degrees, without arms as before, and 
received a portion of the fish. A situation was chosen for the tentS;, 
and confidence seeming to be established, I went into the wood, 
towards some sand hills, for the purpose of taking bearings ; but 
whilst making the circuit of a salt swamp which lay in the way, the 
natives were heard running in the wood, and calling to each other. 
This happened twice, and at length amiusket was fired ; upon which 
I returned to the tents with all expedition. , 

When the botanical gentlemen had entered the wood with their 
attendants, the greater part of the natives followed them ; and one took 
an opportunity of snatching a hatchet from the hand of a servant. The 
Indians then ran off; but seeing no pursuit, nor much notice taken, soon 
returned, and became more friendly than ever. Each of our party had 
a native with him, walking arm in arm, and Mr. Brown’s servant had 
two, who paid him particular attention ; so much so, that' whilst one* 
held him by the arm, the other snatched the musket off' his shoulder, 
and they all again ran off; that is, all who remained, for several had 
previously withdrawn themselves. A musket was fired after the thief ; 
but he had already got some distance, and it produced no other visible 
effect than that of making him run faster. The botanists then judged 
it imprudent to follow their pursuit, and returned to the tents. 

Two hours passed before any thing more was heard of the 
natives ; some were then seen in the wood, and an interview was 
obtained with two, who being made to understand that a hatchet 
would be given on the musket being returned, they went off to fetch 
it. In a little time it was actually brought, with the stock broken 
and ram-rod gone, and the hatchet was paid ; after which the natives 
came to the tents with confidence, and some would have remained 
all night, had they been permitted. 

Thjs afternoon and the following morning, I took bearings from 
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two stations on Point Middle, and others from a sandy hummock on „ • 

, • , February. 

Point Alexander. The natives came early to the tents, and behaved Saturdays. 

themselves tranquilly until noon; when (me of those who had be® 

most kindly treated, ran off with a wooding axe, and from the thickness 

of the forest, eluded the pursuit made after him. The corporal and 

another marine, who had run after the Indian without th6ir hats', re- ‘ 

c^eived a coup-de-soleil, and were sent on board in a state nearly 

approaching to delirium ; but they happily recovered. 

Finding these people so determinately bent upon stealing every 
thing within their reach, I ordered lieutenant Fowler to watch an 
opportunity of seizidg two of them; and after a while to release 
one, making him understand that the other would be carried away 
in the ship, if the stolen axe v^ere not returned. In the evening, 

I went over with two of the gentlemen to the south side of the bay ; 
for the purpose of taking a station upon a hill there named Mount 
Udedmit whose height exceeded that of any other near the water side. 

We landed at dusk,, at the foot pf the mount ; and ascended 
the top next morning before the heat of the sun became excessive, Sunday «. 
passing in Ihe way several streamlets which were coursing rapidly 
•down to the sea. The view was fully equal to what had been anti- 
tipated, and extended to a projection half way to Point Arrowsmith 
on one side, and over all the islands in the entrance to Mount Alex- 
ander on the other. Out of thirty-nine bearings taken at this sta- 
tion, the following are selected as being most essential to the survey 
of the coast. 

The tents, - - - - - N. 27*50' E. 

Point Alexander, the extremity, - N. 60 o E. 

Outer, and rather flat isle, N. 86® 15' to 88 22 E. 

* Mount Alexander, the top - N. 37 30 E. 

Cape Grey, the outer rocks near it, S. 65 5 E. 

A southern projection of the coast, S. 14 8 E. 

We returned to the ship in the afternoon, and the natives had 
not then approached the tents since the theft of the* axe; but next 
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morning two of them advanced, bringing some small fruits; and on 
being invited to eat fish, they sat down and were immediately seized, 
Ubie oUiers who follow'ed, running away on hearing their cries. In 
a little time the eldest and most intelligent of them was liberated ; 
on his promising by signs to restore the axe, and being made to 
unAVttMMi that his companion would be carried off, should he fail. 
We observed from the ship much running of the natives amongst 

t 

the bushes, and. peeping about the tents ; and least they should 
attempt any mischief, a spring was put upon the cable, and a six- 
pounder, with grape shot, kept ready ; but after one of the prisoners 
was released they seemed to have less anxiety, and several swam 
back across a salt creek, to their usual place of residence. 

In the evening I landed at the tents ; and taking the native, a 
youth of fourteen named fFoga, into the boat, rowed to the place 
most frequented by the Indians, many of whom were seen behind 
the bushes. Two came forward, bringing a young girl in their 
arms; and by expressive signs they offered her to Bongaree, in 
order to entice him on shore, for the purpose, apparently, of seizing 
him by way of retaliation. We demanded the restoratiorf of the axe, 
and our prisoner seemed to use all his powers to enforce it; but the 
constant answer was, that the thief Tehangeree, had been beaten and 
was gone away ; and finding no axe likely to be brought, Woga 
was carried on board the ship, through a great deal of crying, in- 
treating, threatening, and struggling on his part. He there ate 
heartily, laughed, sometimes cried, and noticed every thing; fre- 
quently expressing admiration at what he saw, and especially at the 
sheep, hogs, and cats. We had not seen any bows and arrows in 
the Gulph of Carpentaria, nor in any part of Terra Australis ; but 
some of those from Murray's Islands being shown to Woga, he 
knew the use of them, and gave their names in his language; it may 
therefore be true, as Burgomaster Witsen relates, that they are used 
by the natives on the North-west Coast and in the Gulph; but when 
he describes the bows as being ** of such a length, that one end rests 
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“ on the ground when shooting,” I cannot help suspecting some *808. 
exaggeration in his informer. ‘ Febniaiy. 

After breakfast next morning, I took our prisoner to the tentsf Tuesd^t s. 
On approaching the shore, he was preparing to make a spring out 
■ of the boat, which made it necessary to Wnd him again, for^he had 
been loosed on board the ship. He struggled much, ciillttigailifcn 
Bongaree to asskt him ; hut after a while, became quiet, and I left 
him bound to a tree, eating rice and fish. 

A party of the gentlemen landed near the head of the bay, 
hoping to botanize without interruption ; but a number of natives 
had collected there, fwo of whtom advanced, and sought to entice 
them into the wood by explaining how many animals might be there 
shot. The gentlemen were aware’ of the treachery, and soon thought 
it advisable to return to the boat ; upon which the natives closed in 
upon them, with poised spears and every appearance of intended 
mischief. The pointing of muskets stopped their forwardness for a 
moment ; but they came otj again, and a shot was fired at each of 
the two foremost, which put them to flight, and they were not seen 
afterwards ; but the gentlemen thought it unsafe to proceed in their 
occupation, and returned to the ship. Neither of the two natives 
dropped ; but the muskets being loaded with buck shot, it was sup- 
posed that one or both, must have been wounded. 

The second evening of Woga's captivity came, and there was 
no appearance of the axe being restored ; his detention, on the con- 
trary, had caused some annoyance to us, and mischief to his country- 
men; and if persevered in to the extent of carrying him away, might 
be an injury to those who should come after us, especially to captain 
Baudin, whom we daily expected to meet, according to what he had 
said at Port Jackson. Had the consequences affected ourselves alone, 
the time of our departure was so near that I should have been glad 
to have kept Woga ; for he was a sprightly lad, whom our treat- * 

ment would soon have reconciled, and in any future intercourse 
with his countrymen, as also in furnishing information upon many 
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1803 . injteresting points, he might have been of service; but for the above 
iNiesday 8. reason, and that it was not altogether just to do otherwi.se, I deter- 
mined to release the poor prisoner though the axe should not be 
restored, and went to the tents for that purpose. Woga appeared to 
be a little melancholy in his bondage, but upon the whole, had not 
fared amiss, having been eating the greater part of the moming and 
afternoon. He begged hard to be released, promising, .with tears in 
his eyes, to bring back the axe ; and after giving him some clothing 
and presents, he was suffered to depart. As far as two hundred 
yards, he walked away leisurely ; but then, looking first behind 
him, took to his heels with all his idight, leaving us no faith in the 
fulfilment of his pathetic promises. 

At this time the holds were completed with water and wood, 
W'ednes. 9. and on the following morning the last observations for the time 
keepers were taken ; after which the shore establishment w'as em- 
barked, and we prepared for sea. The botanists made an excursion 
upon Point Middle, and pursued their researches without disturbance; 

and neither Woga nor any of his countrymen were seen during the 

* < 

whole day. 

It has been said, that an opening of a river-like form is laid 
down in the Dutch chart, in the situation of this bay. No name is 
there given to it; and as I conceive our examination to confer the 
right of bestowing one, I have distinguished it by the title of Caledon 
Bay, as a inar,k of respect to the worthy nobleman, lately governor 
of the Cape of Good Hojk;, after whom the mount on the south side 
W'as also named. 

There is no other safe passage into the bay than that between 
the islands in the entrance and Cape Grey; which cape is remark- 
able for the round hummock on its extremity, and lies in latitude 
13* 1' south, and longitude 136® 42' east. The western branch of 
the bay appeared to be shallow, and not well sheltered, so that I did 
not go up it to sound ; but in the eastern branch, which is near three 
miles wide, there is from 4 to 3 fathoms on blue mud, up to within 
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three-quarters of a mile of a rocky point at the head ; and the rocks 
of Point Alexander may there be nearly, if not altogether brought 
to shut on with those of Cape Grey. Wood for fuel was plentiful 
every where, and there was no difficulty in procuring water from 
the ponds and holes in the low, sandy land near the shore of Point 
Alexander; but from May to December, I doubt whether they 
would not all be dried up, as well as the small streams which de- 
scended from Mount Caledon. Our success with the seine was very 
moderate, more sea slugs, or what we called sea cucumbers from 
their shape, being brought on shore than fish ;• these differed from 
what we had seen on the reefs of the East Coast, in being of a more 
firm consistence, and of a light brown or grey, instead of a black 
colour: when these slugs were pressed with the foot, they threw’ out a 

stream of water to some distance. 

♦ • 

The country round Caledon Bay, especially at the heads of 
the two branches, is generally low land ; Mount Caledon and the 
^hills of the south side are of granite, and this stone is found in some 
other parts r but at Point Alexander the basis is a sand stone, more 
or less impregnated with iron, and at Point Middle it is almost iron 
ore. A piece of this last stone carried the needle of the theodolite 
entirely round ; yet the bearings taken from thence did not show 
any difference from those at Mount Caledon, and from those upon 
Point Alexander, taken from a hillock of sea sand, they did ndl differ 
more than half a degree. 

So far as our examination went the soil is poor, being either 
sandy or stony, with a small mixture in some places of vegetable earth; 
notwithstanding which both the grass and wood were luxuriant, 
owing to the abundance of. rain which had lately fallen, and to the 
warmth of the climate : in the dry season, I should judge the coun- 
try would be almost burnt up. The casuarina was plentiful in the 
sandy places, and the eucalyptus amongst the rocks, W’here it reached 
a tolerable size; the wild nutmeg was found upon Point Middle, 
and there alone ; our apple, the new species of eugenia, grew oa 
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Point Alexander and elsewhere, and also a few other plants bearing 
small fruits of little use. Foot marks of the kanguroo were seen in 
diflferent places, but none of the animals, nor indeed any quadruped ; 
and birds seemed to be rare, both in the woods and on the shores. 

The natives of Caledon Bay are the same race of men as those 
of Port Jackson and King George’s Sound, places at nearly the two 
opposite extremities of Terra Australis;* in personal appearance 
they were behind some tribes we had seen, but the difference did 
•not go beyond what a less abundant supply of food might prodtfce. 
All those who came to the tents had lost the .upper front tooth on 
the left side, whereas at Port Jackson it is the right to6th which is 
knocked out at the age of puberty ; whether the women undergo 
the same operation, contrary to the usage at Port Jacklson, we had 
no opportunity of knowing, having seen only one female, and that 
at a distance. This girl wore a small piece of bark, in guise of a 
fig leaf, which was the sole approximation to clothing seen among 
them. Above the elbow the men usually wore a bandage of net 
work, in which was stuck a short pece of strong gras?, called tomo, 
and used as a tooth pick ; but the most remarkable circumstance in 
their persons was, that the whole of them appeared to have under- 
gone the Jewish and Mahometan rite- of circumcision. The same 
thing was before noticed in a native of Isle Woodah, and in two at 
Welltsley's Islands; it would seem, therefore, to be general on the 
west side of the Gulph of Carpentaria ; but with what view it may be 
done, or whence the custom were received, it is not in my power to 
state. No such practice was found on the South or East Coasts, nor 
was it observed in the natives of the islands in Torres’ Strait, who 
however, go naked as the Australians. 

‘No other weapons than spears were seen amongst these people; 


* In Van Diemen’s Land, according to captain Cook and Succeeding visitor;^ and on the 
North west Coast, according to Dainpier, the inhabitants hive woolly hairj in which par- 
ticular they are dilierent from the race above mentioned. Whicli of them may be abori- 
gines can be only conjectured, until the interior of the new continent shall be explored. 
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but they were not unacquainted with bows and arrows. It is 1*02. 

• ' February* 

probable that they have bark canoes, though none were seen, for 
several trees were found stripped, as if for that purpose ; yet when 
Bongaree made them a present of the canoe brought from Blue-mud 
Bay, they expressed very little pleasure at the gift, and did not seem 
to know how to repair it. 

That this bay had before received the visits of some strangers, 
was evinced by the knowledge which the natives had of §re arms ; they 
imitated the act of shooting when we first landed, and when a ipusket 
was fired at their rejjuest, were not much alarmed. A quantity of 
poets was lying near the water, which had been evidently cut with 
iron instruments ; and when we jpquired of the inhabitants concern- 
ing them, they imitated with their hands the motion of an axe cutting 
down a tree, and then stopping, exclaimed Poo ! Whence we under- 
stood that the people who cut the wood lAd fire arms. This was all 
that could be learned from the natives ; but from the bamboos and 
partitions of frame work 'found here, ' similar to those atPellew’s 
Group, thcjwverc doubtless the same Asiatic nation, if not the same 
individuals, of whom so many traces had been seen all the way from 
the head of the gulph. Tltf propensity shown by the natives to steal, 
especially our axes, so contrary to all I have known and heard of 
their countrymen, is not only a proof that they had been previously 
visited by people possessing iron implements, but from their audacity 
it would appear, that the cflect of fire arms was either not very cer- 
tain in the hands of the strangers, or had seldom been resorted to in 
the punishment of aggression ; and from the drcumstanceof the In- 
dians bringing us a few berries, as a recompense for the last stolen 
aje, it should seem that they had been accustomed to make very 
easy atonements for their thefts, I have some hope that those who 
may follow us will not. be robbed, at least with so much effrontery ; 
and at the same time, that the inhabitants of Caledon Bay will not 
avoid, but be desirous of further communication with Europeans, 

I do not know that the language at any two jjarts of Terra 
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1803 . Australis, liowever near, has been found to be entirely the same ; for 
even at Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay, not only the 
dialect, but many words are radically different;* and this confirms one 
part of an observation, the truth of which seems to be generally admit- 
ted : that although similarity of language in two nations proves their 
origin to be the same, yet dissimilarity of language is no proof of the 
contrary position. The language of Caledon Bay may therefore be 
totally different to what is spoken on the East and South Coasts, and 
yet the inhabitants have one common origin ; but I do not think that 
the language is absolutely and wholly different, though it certainly 
was no better understood by Bongaree than by ourselves. In three 
instances I found a similarity : the personal pronoun of Port Jackson, 
gm-a (I), w'as used here, and apparently in the same sense; when; 
inquiry was made after the axe, the natives replied “ Tehangereepyi’^ 
making signs of beating ; Snd/y; signifies to beat, in the Pbrt-Jackson 
language; the third instance was of the lad Woga calling to Bongaree 
in the boat, which after he had done several times without being an- 
swered, he became angry, and exclaimed Boiigaree-gc^iJJm a vehe- 
ment manner, as Bongaree himself would have done in a similar 
case. For the following list of words I am principally indebted 
to Mr. Brown, naturalist to the expedition ; who remarked that 
the word here for eye was very nearly the same with that used, 

, both at King George’s Sound and Port Jackson, to express the same 
organ. 

*■ This multiplicity of tongues in the same country presents an extraordinary contrast 
wth the islatuU in the Great Ocean, wlicre, from the Saiidmcli Isles near the northern 
tropic, to the furtliest extremity of New Zeeland in 47° south, the language is almost 
every where the same ; and with so little difference of dialect, that the several iultabitan(» 
have Qot’much dilliculty to understand each other. 
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Eye 

Nose 

— perforation of ] 

Mail , 
Ur-roorHur ro 

Lal-kal n’ur-ro 

the cartilage J 

Lips 

Taa 

Teeth - 

Lir-ra 

Tongue 

Mat-ta 

Cheeks 

Tac-cal 

Chin 

Ear - 

Naing 

Pon-door-ro or 
Po-door-ro \ 

Hair of the head 

Mar-ra 

Neck 

Moi-ang 

Breast 

Gum*mur 

Belly - - 

Coor-ro 

Back - - 1 

Nappa or 
Knap-pa 

Arm - i 

Wan iia or 

^ 1 

War-na 

Hand 

Gong 

— palm (or belly) 1 
of - J 

Gong-goor-ro 

back of - / 

0-pur or No- 

1 

pur 

Fingers - 

r 

Min-gel 

Le-kal or Le- 

Elbow - I 

kan 

Posteriors 

Lam-me - 

Leg - 

Bac-oa 

— calf of 

Tal-la-wa-ran 

Ham 

Ye^-taorYer ta 

Ankle 

Foot - - 

To-ma-goi 
Loc-ko or 
Noc-ka 


English. 

C'aleilon Bay. 

Foot, toes (or fin-"! 
gets) of - J 

Man gel loc-ko 

Heel 

Taa-le-go 

Sun - 

La-mn-gai or 

Car-ran-gliie 

Moon 

Kul-le-ge a 

Stars 

Pir-nie 

Sea, or salt water 

’Kaa-po 

Water - ^ ' 

Luc-ka or 

Lnc-ko 

Stone 

Pun-da 

Rainbow - - 

Bap-pee 

Honey 

Goi-koluc-k« 

Kanguroo - 

Loi-ty-o 

Gigantic cockle 

Wal-bu-le 

Paddle of a canoe 

Mat-ty-cn 

Throwing stick 

Kail-le-po 

Bracelet above the) 
elbow - - J 

Kail-lee 

above the wrist 

Dai or Tai 

Cord of hair, wornl 

Toun-bi-ra 

about tlie belly J 

Scar across the "I 
breast - - J 

Tar-ra-pe-ree 

Tooth-pick of I 

To-mo 

strong grass J 
Bow . - 

Bil-ling-ge-rce 

Bow-string - - 

Kar-ru-ro 

f 

Arrow - \ 

Wal-tang- 

1 

Good to eat - - 

han-nce 

Bo-runj 

Beating 

Py 

Swimming - - 

Poun-gan 


In collecting the words some errors may possibly have \een made, 
either from misunderstanding the natives or from their deceiving us 
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ifio3. intentionally ; for |after the trick put upon Mons. Labillardifere at the 
Febiuary. words given him for the high numerals, they 

are always to be suspected. 

During the week we remained in Caledon Bay, the following, 
astronomical observations were taken. 

Latitude from three observations to the north 
and south, taken in a boat astern of the ship 
and reduced to the tents on Point Alexander, 1 2® 4,7' 16" S.. 
Longituhe from twelve sets of distances of stars 
east and west of the moon, taken on a 
stand by lieut. Flinders., and 'of which ‘the 
individual results are giveir' in Table VI. 
of the Appendix No. I, - 136 35 47 »5 5 ^- 

The rates of the time keepers were found from morning's 
altitudes of the sun in^m artificial horizon, between Feb. 3 and 8 ; and 
the means, with the errors from mean Greenwich time at noon there 
on the 9th, were as under : . 

Earnshaw’s No. 543, slow 2’' 41' o",9i and losing 16", 53 per day. 

No. 520, - 2 27 19, 55 - “ 30* 83 ■ 

No. 520 had been accidentally let down in Blue-mud Bay, 
whence its longitude is not now noticed ; that given by No, 543 on 
Feb. 3, with the rate from Observation Island, was 136® 43' 3",5, or 
7' 16" greater than the lunars. Were a rate used, equally accele- 
rated from that of Observation Island to what was found in Caledon 
Bay, the longitude would be cf 55" less than the lunars ; but during 
the twelve days occupied in circumnavigating Groote Eylandt, it was 
proved that this time keeper was keeping its former rate, and con- 
sequently the acceleration cannot here be admitted. 

In constructing the chart of the coast and islands between 
Pellew's Group and Caledon Bay, a time keeper was required only 
in laying down the south and east sides of Groote Eylandt, and the 
main coast up to Cape Barrow; in all the remaining parts the longi- 
tude was j^-eserved by a connected chain of bearings, mostly taken 
on shore; ' The time-keeper reckoning from Observation Island, and 
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that by survey worked bade from the fixed point Caledon Bay, 
meet each other on Jan.^ tn. at Connexion Island ; and the differ- 
ence was there found to be which the time keeper gave more 
to the east. This may have arisen from Observation Island being 
laid down in a longitude too great by that quantity, or Caledon Bay 
too little, or from a small error in each ; but the time keeper was 
not thought entitled to such perfect confidence, as to cause an altera- 
tion to be made in these stations. The difference of 41" is there- 
fore corrected by applying — of longitude per day’ to the time 
keeper, from Observation to Connexion Island ; Groote Eylandt is 
laid down mostly from the time keeper, with the fixed correction 
—a' 41" all round ; and from tl^nce to Caledon Bay the chart is 
constructed from bearings and observed latitudes. 

The mean dip of the south end of the needle, ob- 
served at the tents, was •“ if - *8^ 

Variation of the theodolite, - - - a ao £. 

On board the ship, at anchor off the south-west side 
of the inner island at the entrance, the variation 
iroilirttiree compasses, with the head N. W.by W., 
was a° a6*'; by the surveying compass alone, 
a* 46^ east, and this, which I consider to be the 
best, would be, corrected, - - 1 14 E. 

At my different stations on shore, the variation seemed to be 
between a® and a“ ao' east ; except on the north-east end of the outer 
island in the entrance, where it appeared to be no more than i" go'. 
The rise of tide in Caledon Bay was so small, that nothing 
certain *could be determined on board, either upon the quantity or 
the time ; but it appeared from the observations of lieutenant Fowler 
at the tents, that there were two tides in the day, the rise of which 
varied from g feet 10, to 4 feet 10 inches; and that the time ofliigh 
water took place at nine> hours and a half after the moon passed over 
and under the meridianf 

On board the ship, the range of the thermometer ^as from 
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8 f to 8f , neaijly is ft kd been (m fiwt eMng the Gulph df 
Carpentaria; and (»8h(m it was pfdbeblyio^higiier. Several of our 
people were ill of diarrhoeas at diis time) acoompaiHed with some 
fmr, whkih was attributed by the surgeon to the heat and the moist 
state of die ataMiphere ; fof since Decemberi when the north-west 
iQonsooii bdgea^ not many days had passed without rain, and thundeif 
llnaHs were frequeiit. Exposing the head uncovered to die sun, 
more especially if engaged in strong exercise, was proved to be very 
dttl^^dbus here; 1 lost one man m Blue-mud Bay from a want of 
ihie piWition m tins particular, and at this place two odiets very 
nbrowf^ escaped. iStusketoes were numehms ild exceedingly 
trouUesome on shore, as also m black ffies; but no venemous 
reptiles were seen in our limltea excunROtis round Caledon Bay. 
The mercury in the barometer stood bdiween 9^,90 and 99,95 
inches, in the rabiy weather with sii!ioi%’iMs from the eastward ; 
but with fine weather and variable winds, more especially from the 
south and westward, it descended to ahJo inches. 
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; Qi^^-4pAm> 

isles. 27k 


vatim^ 


X^Hher exammatim 
in Timor. 



At diyli^ |r siM ^witt|3«fedoii 

Bay, juid steei^|;pp{^ the, *q^ islands lying 

In the entrance. ^ <niter isbei^ ( huided with the bota- 
nical gentlemen, ilram atfis^ its 

north-east end^i^lueh aantij^ ia Jii^ the po^cms of 

‘the nor^ierD uid eil^isich^ the coast 

Cape Grey,: ^ hmamock on h, bore - . SL ajr* ig? W. 
h^nt Alexander, - • « N* ii 45 W. 

l^pthest ex&ime northward, - - N. 13 49 £. 

This outer island k nearly a mile lon^, E< by N. and W. by S., 
and mostly destitute *of wood; but one valley was thickly covered, 
and so' interlaced with vinof as to be impenetrable. The latitude 
observed to the north and south, at the stmdy west pdnt, wal 

We re-joined the ^p at (me o’clock„and steered northward, 


1808. 
Febnuuy. 
Tbnn. 10. 

(Atlas, 
Plate XV.) 


widvmtsideoC the i^ and rotdia whmh lie scattered along the 
shorn as far as Mounl^^xmidef. Amon^t tiwse are three hear 
to each^ote, ; u^h bnnLmoeks upon them^ which,, a» in many points 
of view thi^ seem tb make but one isl^, may probably have been 
meant by the northernmost of the three isles in the Dutc}\,chait. 
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The wiiK^ had been from the southward, but on closing in 
with the coast at Mount Alexander it came from N. W. by N., and 
edged us off a little from the land. At sunset the shore was three 
or four miles distant, and 

Mount Alexander bore - - - S. 53®" W. 

A hummock at the furthest extreme, - N. 9 E. 

We steered on till eight o’clock, and then anchored in 21 fathoms, 
blue mud. At daylight, the shore was found to be distant four or 
five miles ; thefurthest^rt then seen was near the eastern extremity 
of Arnhem's Land, and^is having.no name in the Duch chart, is 
called Cape Arnhem. 

Mount Alexander was set ai 1 - - S. 48’ W. 

Two rocks under the shore, aist. 5 or 6 miles, N. 15 W. 

Cape Arnhem, rising land within the extremity, N. 11 jW. 

From Mount Alexander to Cape Arnhem there is nine leagues 
of waving sandy coast ; it affords only one small opening, which is 
on the south side of a cliffy point, with, two islets lying off the en*^ 
trance, and may probably afford shelter for boats. 

At eight in the morning we passed Cape ArnTiSm, a smooth 
grassy projection which rises gently from the water’s edge into the 
country, but is no where of much elevation ; a broad rock lies near 
the south-eastern extremity, and its position was ascertained to be 
12* 19' south, and 137® 1' east. Strong ripplings of a tide or cur- 
rent extended some distance off the cape, and in passing through 
them we had irregular soundings between 27 and 18 fathoms; be- 
yond Cape Arnhem the shore trended N. W. by N., in rocky points 
and shallow bights, but the wind being from that direction, we could 
not follow it closely. The furthest land visible at noon was a flat- 
topped hill which I call Mount Saunders, and nearer to us was a higher 
and more woody hill, also flat-topped and steep at its north end, to 
which is given the name of Mount Dundas ,{ their bearings, and our 
position at this time were as under : 
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Latitude observed, - . « 18* raoa. 

Longitude from survey and time keeper, - '137 Sj 

Mount Dundas, bluff north end, dist. 8 miles, S. 85 W. 

Mount Saunders, north end, - - N. 84 jW. 

Cape Arnhem , a rising within the extremity, S. a 1 W. 

' We tacked to the westward in the afternoon, and an island 
came m sight, lying to the north of the two mounts, with several 
rocks and islets scattered on its north-east side. At sunset the wind died 
away, and a stream anchor was dropped in 16 fathoms sandy ground ; 
our situation being five miles from the sl(||^under Mount Dundas, 
and three from the nearest rock^ islets to the north-west. The flood 
tide set gently to the westward, and induced nje to suppose there 
might be a passage within the island and rocks, and in the raorniif^ Satimby 1*; 
our endeavours were used to reach it; but the winds being light and 
mostly contrary, the evening came before we got through. An an- 
chor was then dropped in 4 fathomsj coarse sand, one mile and a half 
from the sand'y shore under Mount Saunders, and three miles from 
the south-west end of the island. The passage is more than two 
miles wide, and our soundings in working through it were between 
4j and 6 fathcmison a gravelly bottom; but afterwards we had little 
more in some places than 5 fathoms. 

Two natives, with a canoe, had been seen upon the island ; and 
as our boat stood that way, sounding a-head of the ship, they waved 
and called to the people. The island is about five miles long, and 
between one and two in breadth ; it is low, mostly destitute of wood, 
and the shores in general are sandy ; and not being laid down in the 
Dutch chart, I distinguish it, with the islets and rocks to the north 
and north-east, by the name of Melville Isles : the south end which 
forms the passage, lies in ia»8i' south, and 136° 5a' east. In the 
opposite shore, between Mount Saunders and Dundas, is a .sandy 
bight where ships wodld be sheltered from all winds except those 
at north-east, if the water be deep enough for them. The trees upo» 
the hills showed a dark-green foliage ; but the low land, especially 
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1803 . under Mount Saunders, was . sandy and barren, and so continued for 
seven miles wes{ward, to a low point near a woody islet. Fiuther 
on, the coast took a northern direction, and wa^ seen from the mast 
head as far as N.N. W. ; but no other part could be set from the 
deck than the highest of several eminences on the back land, named 
Mount Bonner, which proved to be an useful mark in the survey. 
The bearings taken at this anchorage were principally these:' 

Mount Dundas, bluff north end, - - S. 54* E. 

Woody Islet, neara_westem sandy point, - S. ( 5 a W. 

Mount Bonner, - - - N. 8a W. 

Melville Isles, themorthemmost, - . - N. ig E. 

— , the largest, t N. 33® E. to East. 

Jnnday j8. ' In the moming we steered westward, with a light air of wind 
at south and a flood tide in our favour ; and having passed over some 
ripplings near the anchorage, our soundings became regular, in> 
creasing from 7 to 12 fathoms. On a breeze setting in at north-west, 
the course was directed towards a bight behind the woody islet; and 
a little before noon its appearance became so promising, that I 
steered into it before the wind. In passing the islet and sandy point 
we had from 10 to 7 fathoms, in an opening of four miles wide ; and 
a bay of considerable extent then lay before us. In the middle of the 
bay were three rocks, and to the north-east of them a head-land, 
beyond which the water extended eastward ; we steered to pass be- 
tween these till the depth diminished to 4 fathoms, when we tacked 
and let go the anchor in the north-eastern part of the bay, in 5 fa- 
thoms, muddy bottom ; the sandy point at the entrance bore W. by 
N., one mile and a quarter, and the largest of some granitic rocksin 
front of the beach, N. by W. half a mile. 

A boat was sent to haul the seine on the beach, and I weqt 
therC'With the botanical gentlemen. The depth was 5 fathoms close 
to the shore, even within the rocks ; and the, ship might have been 
^placed there in perfect security, though the room was scarcely suf- 
ficient to allow of swinging at single anchor. 1 called the largest 
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of the rocks which form the south-east side of this snug little 
place, Harimr Rock ; and the sandy point at the entmnce of the bay Sundaj is. 
is named" Point Dundas. After the seine had been battled with good 
success, r walked to the extremity of the point ; and from a hillock 
of sand a little way back, took a set of bearings to commence the 
survey, in which was included the bluff north end of Mount Saund- 
ers at N. 74* 55^ E. Many foot-marks of men, dogs, and small kangu- 
roos were observed on the beach, but neither natives nor quadrupeds 
were seen. 

Early next morning a party ot nsHras sent to cut wood, Monday u. 
and the botanical gentlemen landed on PointDundas upon their pur- 
suits ; I went to examine the north-eastern part of the bay, where 
the water extended two miles above the ship; but the depth in it pre- 
sently diminished to fathoms, and to i near the end. Beyond a 
low isthmus there, a piece of water was seen communicating with 
the south-eastern part of the bay, and making a peninsula of the high 
rocky land named’ Brimmie Head; at, high water, indeed, it is an 
island, for the tide then flows over some parts of the isthmus. After 
taking two sets of bearings, I rowed southward along the shore of 
Driramie Head ; and from- a hill near the south-west extremity ob- 
tained a good view of the bay, and saw the western coast as far 
northward as a cliffy cape which was named after fFilliam Wilber^ 
force, Esq., the worthy representative of Yorkshire. The principal 
bearings from hence were. 

Cape Wilberforce, highest part, - N. 85*4o'W. 

Mount Bonner, - - - N. 51 55 W. 

Point Dundas, distant miles, - - N. 58 go W. 

Leaving Drimmie Head, 1 steered over to flie middlemost of 
the three rocks in the bay, with a depth of water from 3 to fathoms, 
on muddy ground. These rocks lie nearly due south froni Point 
Dundas, and I proposed to observe the latitude on both sides from 
thence, whilst lieutenant Flinders did the same at the point, that a 
base line for the survey might be obtained from the difference ; but 
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Pebn^ the difficulty of finding a convenient position disappointed me, and 
Mondiiy 14 . no satisfactory base was obtained here ; so tiiat the extent of this 
bay in the chart is rather uncertain. 

My course from the three rodks was directed S. S. E., for the 
south side of the bay ; the distance was three miles, and the dep^ 
for half the way from 5 to 3 fathoms, but afterwards shoal. Upon 
some low cliffs there, partly composed of pipe clay, a few bearings 
were taken ; and after walking a little way inland, to examine the 
.country, I rowed back t^ small island near the south extremity of 
Drimmie Head, with |||||[Plings mostly between 3 and fathoms ; 
but there is no ship passage between it and the Read. Having taken 
some additional bearings and looked over the islet, I returned on 
board in the evening ; passing in the way near a rock j dry at half tide, 
but round which, at a ship’s length, there is 9 ^ to 3 fathoms. 

Tuesday IS. Some further bearings and observations were taken on the 13th, 
and my intention to sail on the following morning being frustrated 
by a fresh wind at north-west, with unsettled -weather. Messieurs 
WediMs. IS. Brown and Bauer accompanied me in a boat excursion to the eastern 
part of the bay. We first landed at the islet near Drimmie Head, 
that Mr. Brown might examine its mineralogy ; and then steered 
three miles eastward for a low projection covered with mangroves, 
growing on rocks of strongly impregnated iron stone. Coasting 
along the mangrove shore from thence northward, and after landing 
at one other place, we came to the isthmus which connects Drimmie 
Head I0 the land of Point Dundas ; and it being near high water, 
the boat was got over the isthmus by a small passage through the 
mangroves, and we reached the ship at one o'clock, where ievery 
thing was prepared for weighing the anchor. 

This bay is unnoticed in the Dutch chart, and I name it Mei> 
viLLE Bay, in compliment to theKight Hon. Rdbert Saunders Dundas, 
viscount Melville, who, as first lord of the Admiralty, has continued 
that patronage to the vdyage which it had experienced under some 
of his predecessors. It is the best harbour we found in the Gtt 4 )h 
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of Carpentaria ; the entrance is from the N. N. W., four miles wide, 
and free from danger ; and within side, the sole dangers not con- 
spicuous, are a sandy spit running half a mile to the S. S. E. from 
Point Dundas, and the Half-tide Rock. This lies half a mile from 
Ae north-west part of Drimmie Head, and bears (true as usual), 

i^om the sandy hillock within Point Dund^, - 5 . 48* 35' E. 

From Harbour Rock, - - •» S. 10 39 E. 

Melville Bay every where affords good holding ground, the 
bottom being either mud or sand ; and there is depth ’for a ship to 
run between the three rocks in the middlelSi^he bay and Drimmie 
Head, and steer eastward. until the head is brought to bear N. N. W., 
at the distance of one or two miles ; but the most convenient anchor- 
age is just tVithin the entrance, between Point Dundas and Harbour 
Rock, where a ship may lie close to the sandy beach in from 3 to 5 
fathoms. Even within the rock there is depth enough ; and were 
moorings laid down, four or five sail might swing there in perfect 
security. We obtaitied here fire wood, and a tolerable supply of 
fish ; and had water been wanted, it might have been obtained by 
digging at the* foot of the small hills to the north-east of Harbour 
Rock, since a hole made there by the natives .was found to contain 
good water. 

The stone on the north side of Melville Bay is a granitic com- 
position of quartz, mica, and coarse garnets ; the garnets are large, 
and give the stone a plum-pudding-like appearance, and when 
polished, it would be beautiful ; over the granite is a crust of cal- 
careous rock in many places. On the scnith side of the bay the stone 
is argillaceous, but frequently mixed with ferruginous grains ; and 
on the south-east side the rocks are of iron ore, of which a small 
piece drew the needle of my theodolite 8* from the meridian. The 
bearings taken here wete found to have been 30* wrong ; but too late 
to ascertain whether the error arose from the attraction of the shore, 
or from the needle having been placed at 310” by mistake, instead 
of 3^0*. 
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There did ;iot appear to be any rich soil on the borders of the 
bay ; but on the south and eastern sides the country was covered 
with an agreeable intermixture of grass and trees, and better adapted 
for cattle than any I have seen in so low a latitude. The soil, though 
not deep, would produce most things suited to the climate ; for thiP- 
heat and moisture do so much for vegetation, that very little earth 
seems necessary to its support. On the south side the trees are 
mostly different species of eucalyptus, growing tall and straight, though 
.not large ; whereas on the sandy parts of Point Dundas, a casuarina, 
of the same species a#' seen at Coen River and other parts of the 
gulph, was most abundant, and served us for fuel. A santalum, 
more nearly allied to the true sandel wood than any before seen in 
this country, was found on the borders of the bay. 

No inhabitants were perceived, nor any fresh traces of them ; 
but as dogs were seen .twice, it is probable the natives were watching 
us at no great distance; they had visited all the places where I 
landed, and should therefore seem to possess canoes. Traces of the 
same strangers, of whom mention has been so often made, were 
found here ; and amongst others were partitions of frame work and 
part of a large earthen jar. Kanguroos appeared to be rather nume- 
rous in the woods, brown doves and large white pigeons were toler- 
ably plentiful, and a bird nearly black, of the size and appearance 
of a hen, was shot; there were also cockatoos, both black and white, 
and a beautiful species of paroquet not known at Port Jackson. The 
aquatic birds were blue and white cranes, sea-pies, and sand-larks. 
Besides fish, our seine usually brought on shore many of the grey 
slugs or sea cucumbers, but not so abundantly as in Caledon Bay. 

We werenot here pestered so much with the black flies as before; 
but the musketoes and sand flies were numerous and fierce. Most 
of the bushes contained nests made by a small green ant; and if the 
bush were disturbed, these resentful little animals came out in squad- 
rons, and never ceased to pursue till the disturber was out of sight. 
Ill forcing'our way amongst the underwood, we sometimes got our 
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hair and clothes filled with them ; and as their bite is very sharp, 
and their vengeance never satisfied, there was no other resource than 
stripping as expeditiously as possible. 

The sun was at this time very near the zenith, whicli not only 
jjrevented the latitude from being observed in the artificial horizon, 
but rendered the observations fppi the sea hprizon, to the north and 
south at the same noon, liable to inaccuracies ; and in consequence, 
our positions in this neighbourhood may not be very correct. 

The latitude of Point Dundas, from one double 
observation, was ia“ 13' 50''; but from the 
bearing of Mount Saunders, it is taken to be la* 13' 0" S. 

Longitude^hy survey from Caledon Bay, being 
1' greater than by time keepers, - 136 41 40 E. 

Variation of the theodolite on Harbour Rock, 1 13 east. 

And except in the doubtful instance of the iron-stone shore on the 
south-east side of the bay, the bearings in other parts did not diflfer 
more than ao' from -it. 

The greatest rise of tide here, according to the marks on shore, 
did not seem to have exceeded eight feet. High water took place 
nearly. five hours before, and' seven hours after the moon's passage 
over the meridian; which is nearly two hours and a half earlier than 
in Caledon Bay, as that is earlier than in Blue-mud Bay, further 
south in the gulph. 

. At two in the afternoon of the 16th, the wind being mo^rate Wednes. 16 . 
at N. N. W., we worked out of Melville Bay ; and anchored at dusk, 
five miles from the entrance in 13 fathoms, sand and mud. Next 
morning, in following the line of the western shore with a breeze off Thursday ir. 
the land, we passed three rocks lying out from a point under Mount 
Bonner ; and further on, six or seven miles short of Cape Wilber- 
force, there was a small shallow opening. From the north part of 
tins diify cape, a chain of islands and rocks e-Xtends out three or 
four leagues to the E; N. E., which I call Brmhy's Isles, after my 
worthy friend the Rev. John Bromby of Hull. One of these is cliffy. 
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1803 . and two ihiles loner ; the rest arc smaller, and the whole seenied to 

Febmary. ^ 

Thursday ir. be Connected by rocks under water; but between Cape Wilberforce 
and the nearest islet was a space three-quarters of q mile wide, 
towards which we worked up against a fresh wind at W. N. W. 
At noon, the two cliffy parts of the cape bore S. ~ E. and W. j N.y 
from one to two miles ; and the latter, which is the north extremity, 
was ascertained to lie-in ii* 5a' south, and 13^® 33' east. 

At this, time the weather became squally with much rain; but 
.after numberless tacks, made under double-reefed top sails and. 
Courses in the narrow passage, with soundings from 10 to 18 fathoms, 
we cleared it at two o’clock, and stretched south-westward as the main 
coast was found to trend ; and thus was the examination of the 
Gulph of Carpentaria finished, after employing one hundred and five 
days in coasting along its shores and exploring its bays and islands. 
The extent of the Gulph in longitude, from Endeavour's Strait to 
Cape Wilberforce, is 5j*, and in latitude 7“; and the circuit, exclud- 
ing the numerous islands and the openings, is little less than four 
hundred leagues. It will be remarked that the form of it, given in 
the old charts, is not very erroneous, which proves it to have been 
the result of a real examination; but as no particulars were known of 
the discovery of the south and western parts, not even the name of the 
author, though opinion ascribed it with reason to Tasman, so the 
chart was considered as little better than a representation of fairy 
land, and did not obtain the credit which it was now proved to have 
merited. Henceforward, the Gulph of Carpentaria will take its sta- 
tion amongst the conspicuous parts of the globe in a decided character. 

After clearing the narrow, passage between Cape Wilberforce 
and Bromby's Isles, we followed the main coast to the S. W.; hav- 
ing on the starbord hand some high and large islands, which closed 
in towards the coast a-head so as to make it doubtful whether there 
were any passage between them. Under the nearest island was 
perceived a canoe full of men ; and in a sort of roadsted, at the south 
end of the same island, there were six vessels covered over like 
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hulks, as if laid up for the bad season. Our conjectures were va- 
rious as to wli» those pet^le could be, and what their business 'nwind*/ir. 
here ; but we had little doubt of their beii|g the same, whose traces 
had been found so abundantly in the Gulph. I had inclined to the 
' opinion that these traces had been left by Qiinese, and the report of 
th*e natives in Caledon Bay that they had fire arms, strengthened the 
supposition ; and combining this with the appearance of the vessels, 

I set them down for piratical Ladrones who secreted themselves 
here from pursuit, and issued out as the season permitted, or prey 
invited them. Imp issed with this idea, we tacked to work up for 
the road ; and our pendant and ensign being hoisted, each of them 
hung out a small white flag. On approaching, I sent lieutenant 
Flinders in an armed boat, to learn who they were; and soon after- 
ward we came to an anchor. in is fathoms, within musket shot; 
having a spring on the cable, and all hands at quarters. 

Every motion in the whale boat, and in the vessel along-sidc 
which she was lyiftg, was closely watched with our glasses, but all 
seemed to pass quietly ; and on the return of lieutenant Flinders, we 
learned that they were prows from Macassar, and the six Malay 
commanders shortly afterwards came on boafrd in a canoe. It hap- 
pened fortunately that my cook was a Malay, and through his means 
I was able to communicate with them. The chief of the six prows 
was a short, elderly man, named Pobassoo; -he said there were upon 
the coast, in different divisions, sixty prows, and that Salloo was the 
tfblilb^nder in chief. These people were Mahometans, and on look- 
ing4^the launch, expressed great horror to see hogs there; never- 
theless fliey had no objection to port wine, and even requested a 
bottle -to* carry away with them at sunset. 

The weather continued squally all night, with frequent heavy 
rain, and' the. wind blew strong; but coming off the islands, the ship 
rode easily. In the m(*ming, went on board Pobassoo's vessel, Piidayis. 
with two of the gentlemen and my interpreter, to make further in- 
iquines ; and afterwards the six chiefs came to the Investigator, and 
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iflos. geveral canoes were along-side fca* the purpose of barter. BdPore 
Friday 18 , noon, five Other prows steered into the road from the S. W., andhor- 
ing near the former six ; and we had more people about the ship 
than 1 chose to admit on board, for each of them wore a short dagger 
or cress by his side. My peopk were under arms, and the gunp , 
were exercised and a shot fired at the request of the chiefs ; in the 
evening they all retired quietly, but our guns were kept ready and 
half the peojde at quarters all night. The weather was very rainy ; 
Saturday 19. and towards morning, much noise was heard amongst the prows. 
At daylight they got under sail, and steered through the narrow 
passage between Cape Wilberforce and Bromby's Isles, by which 
we had come ; and afterwards directed their course south-eastward 
into the Gulph of Carpentaria, 

My desire to learn every thing concerning these people, and 
the strict look-out which it had been necessary to keep upon them, 
prevented me attending to any other business during their stay. 
According to Pobassoo, from, whom my information was principally 
obtained, sixty prows belonging to the Rajah of Boni, and carrying 
one thousand men, had left Macassar with the north-west monsoon, 
two months before, upon an expedition to this coast ; and the fleet 
was then lying in different places to the westward, five or six toge- 
ther, Pobassoo’s division being the foremost. These prows seemed 
to be about twenty-five tons, and to have twenty or twenty-five men 
in each ; that of Pobassoo carried two small brass guns, obtained 
from the Dutch, but the others had only muskets ; besides which, 
every Malay wears a cress or dagger, either secretly or openly. I 
inquired after bows and arrows, and the i^o poison, but they had 
none of them ; and it was with difficulty they could understand what 
was m^eant by the ippo. 

The object of their expedition was a certain marine animal, 
called trepang. Of this they give me two dried specimens ; and it 
proved to be the beche-^k-mer, or sea inicumber which we had 
seen on the reefs of the East Coast, and had ^terwards haided. on 
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shore so plentifully with^he seine, espedally ai Caledon Bay. They 

get the trepang by diving, in from 3 to 8 fathtans water ; and where s«iw% i». 

it is abundant, a man will bring up eight or ten at a time. The mode 

of preserving it is this : the animal is split down one side, boiled, and 

pressed with a weight of stones ; then stretched open by slips of 

bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards in smoke, when it is fit 

to be put away in bags, but reqidres frequent exposure to the sun. 

A thousand trepang make spied , of about 1S5 Dutch pounds ; and 
one hundred picols are a cargo for a prow. It is carried to Timor, 
and sold to the Chinese, who meet them there ; and when all the 
prows are assembled, the fleet returns to Macassar. By Timor, 
seemed to be meant Timor-laoet ; for when I inquired concerning 
the English, Dutch, and Portuguese there, Pobassoo knew nothing 
of them : he had heard of Coepang, a Dutch settlement, but said it 
was upon another island; 

There are two kinds of trepang. The black, called baatoo^ is 
sold to the Chinese for forty dollars the picol ; the white, or grey, 
called koro, is worth no more than twenty. The haatw) seems to be * 
what we found upon the coral reefs near the Northumberland 
Islands; and were a colony. established in Broad Sound or l^oal- 
water Bay, it might perhaps derive considerable advantage from the 
trepang. In the Gulph of Carpentaria, we did not observe any other 
than the koro, or grey slug. 

Pobassoo had made six or seven voyages from Macassar to this 
coast, within the preceding, twenty years, and he was one of the 
first who came ; but had never seen any ship here before. This 
^d was the first rendezvous for his division, to take in water pre- 
viously to going into the Gulph. One of their prows had been lost 
the year before, and much inquiry was made concerning the pieces 
of wreck we had seen ; and a canoe's rudder being produced, it was 
recognised as having belonged to her. They sometimes had skir- 
mist^ With the native inhabitants of the coast; Pobassoo himself 
had be^ formerly speared in the knee, and a man had been slightly 
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ifjos. wounded since their arrival, in this road ; they cautioned us much to 

Fi^bniary. -v » 

Saturday m beware of the natives. 

. They had no knowledge of any European settlement in this 
country ; and qn learning the name Port Jackson, the son of Pobas- 

SOQ made a memorandum of it as thus, yil POP writing- 
j&xjm left to right Until this time, that some nutmegs were shown 
to* .them, they did not know of their being produced here ; nor had 
they ever met with cocoa nuts, bananas, or other edible fruits or 
vegetable^; fish, and sometimes turtle, being all they procured. I 
in^uired’if they knew of any rivers or openings leading far inland, 
if they jrtade charts of what they saw, or used any charts ? To 
all which Pobassoo answered in the negative. There .was a river at 
llmor, into which the ship could go ; and he informed me of two 
turtle islands, one of them not far to the north-west of. our situa- 
tion in |he road ; the other would be seqn from the mast head as 
we sdled along the shore. 

' 1 could find no other nautical instrtiment amongst them than a 
yery small pocket compass, apparently of Dutch manufacture; by this 
their iCK>urse is directed at sea, without the aid of any chart or astro- 
nomical observation.* They carry a month’s water, in joints of bam- 
boo ; and thdr food is rice, cocoa nuts, and dried fish, with a few 
fowls for the chiefs. The black gummotoo rope, of which we had 
found pieces at Sir Edward Pellew's Group, .was in use on board 
the prows; and they siud it was made from the same palm whence 
the sweet sirup, called guM, is obtained. 

My numberless questions were answered pati^tly, and with 
apparent sincerity ; Pobassoo even stopped one day longer at my de- 
sire, than be had intended, for the north-west monsooHi he said, 

' * A question suggests itself here : Could the natives of the west side .of the Chiiph of 
Caipentaiia have learned the jite of circumcisioD from these Malay Mahometanl ? Fsna 
the short period that the latter had frequented the coa^ and the nature of the ioten: 
•oune between the two peqile, it seems to me very little probable. 
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180S. be marked at all, it is as main land, and without distinctive abpdla- 

'w f ftbfuuryt 

Satuiday 19. tion^ I have therefore applied^ames to each, mostly after gentlemen 
in the East-India directory ; and in coirilpliment to that respectable 
body of men, whose liberal attention to this voyage was useful to 
us and honourable to them, the whole cluster is named the English 
C9Mpany"s Islands. • , ' 

. Amongst the bearings taken from the south-eastern cliff of 
Cotton's Jslaqd, the following were most essential to the survey. 

ship at anchor, distant miles, - S, 41® 50' W. 

Mount Bonner, - - - S, siisE. 

Mount Saunders, north end, - S. 47 5a E. 

Cape Wilberforce,N. W. cliff, - N. 74 15 E. 

Bromby's Isles, the largest, -.N. 66* 39' to 69 39 E. 

Wigram’s Island, - - N. 41 45 to 15 40 E. 

Moved S. 5a j* W. one-third mile. 

Furthest. part of the main land, - - S.,49 5 W. 

. IngUs’ Island, N. E. cliff, ^ ’ S. 53 30 W. 

. Bosanquet's I., N. W. extreme S. 69 3 W. 

The Dutch ehart contains an island of great extent, lying off 
this part of the North Coast ; it has no nagie in Thevenot, but ir> 
some authors bears that of Wesscl’s or Wezel's Eylandt, probably 
from the vessel which discovered Arnhem’s Land in 1636 ; and from 
the south ej)d of Cotton's Island distant land was seen to the N. W.^ 
which I judged to be a part of it ; but no bearings could b» taken 
at this time, from the heavy clouds and rain by which it was 
obscured. 

From the 19th to the aad, the weather was .frequently xainy, 
with thunder and lightning; and ^e wind blew strong hi squalts, 
generally between the north and west, and. made it unsafe to move 
^e ^ip. During these days, the botanical gentlemen over-r^ the 
two islands which form Malay Road ; and I made a boat excui|i9n 
to Astell's, and another to the north end of Cotton's Islai^, to wund 

Tuesday 92 . and take bearings for the survey, bi iatler exdirsion, diree wkck 
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children were perceive^ on the north-east beach; and on walking 
that way we saw two bark huts, ^nd an elderly man was sitting under Ta«ri«jr w 
a tree, near them. He smiled on finding himself discoyered, and went 
behind a bush, when a confused noise washc^artlof women and chil- 
dren making off’ into the wood; the man also, retreated up the hill, ‘ 
and.our friendly signs were inefiPectual to stop him. in one of the 
huts was a net bag, containing some pieces of gum, bone, and a 
broken s]nke nail ; and against a neighbouring bush were standing 
three spears, one of which had a number of barbs, aind had been 
wrought with some ingenuity. This I took away ; but the rest of the 
arms, with the utensils and furniture of the huts, consisting of the 
aforesaid net bag and a shell to drink out of, were left as we found 
them, with the addition of a hatchet and pocket handkerchief. 

Cotton's, Pobassoo's, and Astell's Islands, to which our exa- 
minations were limited, are moderately high, woody land ; they 
slope down nearly to the water on their west sides, but on the east, 
and more especially the sopth-east, they present steep cliff's ; and 
the same conformation seemed to prevsul in the other islands. The 
’ stone of the upper parts is grit or sand-stone, of a close texture ; 
but the lower part of the cliffs is argillaceous and stratified, splitting 
in layers of different thicknesses, from that of a shilling to two or 
three feet ; and the strata dip to the westward, about On break- 
ing some pieces out of the diffi's, I found them curiously marked 
with the representation of flowers and trees, owing, as I am told, to 
manganese or iron ore inserting itself partially into the fissures. The 
layers are of a reddish colour, resembling flat tiles, and might, 1 
ctmeeive, be used as such, almost without any preparation ; there 
are enough of them to cover a whole town, and the sand stone at 
the top of tlie cliff's is equally well calculated for building the walls 
of the houses. 

The upper surfaces of these islands are barren ; but in the 
vallies, down which ]r«i istreams of water at this time, there is a 
toleraUe sdl. One of these vallies, at the south end of Cottw's 
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be made a delightful situation to a college of nsonka, 
who could bear the heat of the cliinate, and were impenetrable to the 
stings of musketoes. Here grew the wild nutmeg, in abundance, 
the fig which bears its fruit on the stem, two species of palm, and a 
tree whose bark is in common use in the East for making ropes ; 
besides a variety of othprs, whose tops were overspread with creeping 
'Vines, forming a shad^ to the stream underneath. But this apparently 
delightful retreat afforded any thing rather than coolness and tran- 
quillity : the heat was suffocating, and the musketoes admitted not 
of a moment's repose. 

Upon Pobassoo's Island, near the stream of water at the back 
of the beach, Mr. Good, the gardener, planted four of the cocoa 
nuts procured from the Malays ; and also some remnants of pota- 
toes which were found in the ship. 

The latitude of Malay Road, from two not very 
satisfactory observations, was - 
Longitude by the survey from Caledon Bay - 136 sy E, 
From observations made on shore in the artificial horizon, the 
time-keeper N*. 5*0 was differing from its Caledon- Bay rate, i5,''4 
of longitude per day^ to the east, but N*. 543 only 9", 8 ; and. when 
the longitude of this last is corrected by the proportion afterwards 
found necessary, it will agree with the survey to less than half a mile. 
No observations were taken for the variation of the compass, 
but I judge it to have been about 1* east, when not affected by any 
local attraction. Near the north-east end of Cotton's Island, and at 
the south-west point, the variation was more east than upon the 
south-east.head; as if the south end of the island attracted the north 
point, and the north end the south point of the needle. 

On the day of the new moon, a particular observation was 
made upon the tide in Malay Road ; and it was high water at ten 
minutes past eight in the morning, or nearly eight hours and a -quarter 
•after the moon had passed the lower meridian ; and the rise was tra 
feet two mches. There were two tides k the day; but from the 
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swinging of the ship in the road, it appeared that the last of the ebb, 
as well as the whole of the flood, came from the„^.* jE. ; an irreg^^- 
larity which might be caused by the shallow passage between the 
two islands. . - ■ m ^ - 

The weather was still squally on the S3rd, but in the afternoon Wedne*. ss. 
became finer; and at three o'clock, we ^steered, south-westward, 
between the islands and the main, with a flood^ide in our favour and 
the whale boat sounding a-head. All flie points of the main coast, 
like the western sides of the islands, are low and rocky, and they are 
bordered with reef ; but we had tolerably good soundings, from 20 
to 7 fathoms, in passing along them at the distance of a mile. At 
dusk in the evening we came to, in 5 fathoms muddy ground, in a 
place much like Malay Road ; it is formed by Inglis' and Bosan- 
quet's Islands, and except in a space between them, of half a mile 
wide, we had land at various distances all round. 

Inglis' Island forms here a pretty looking cove, in which is a 
woody islet. In the morning I sounded the cove; and finding it to Thundaya^j 
be shallow, went on, accompanied by the landscape painter, to take 
bearings from'the steep north-east head of the island. From thence 
the main coast was visible four leagues further, extending in the 
same south-western direction ; at the end of it was an island of con- 
siderable elevation, which I named Mallison’s Island, and west of it 
another, with land running at the back. The bearings which most 
served to prolong the survey, were these : 

Pobassoo's I. , east cliff, in a line with Malay Road, N. 53* o' E, 

Moved back S. 53“ W. ^ mile. 

Mallison's I., steep south-east head, - - S. 38 25 W. 

— , outer of two rocks on the north-west side, S. 48 47 W. 

We had not brought any provision in the boat; but Inglis’ 

Island appearing’to terminate three or four miles further on, I hoped 
to make the circuit, and reach the ship to a late dinner. An Indian 
followed along the shore, inviting us by signs to land ; but when 
the boat's iiead was turned that way, be retreated into the wood^ 
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180S. and we had no time to follow, or to wait his pleasure to come down ; 

February, 

a'hunday 34 . fora good deal of delay bad been caused by the tide, wd the island 
was found to extend several miles further than was expected, to 
another steep head, from which I was desirous to obtain a set of 
bearings. At five o’clock, when we reached the head, it rained fast, 
which deterred me from attempting the steep ascent, and we pushed 
onward ; but the islan,d, instead of terminating here, extended four 
miles further in a west direction, to a low point, where sunset and 
the bad weatKer obliged us to stop for the night. No wood could 
be found to make a fire, nor had we any tent ; and from the rain, 
the cold, and musketoes, and our want of dinner, the night passed, 
uncomfortably. 

Friday « 5 . At day-light, I took bearings from the low southrwest point, 
wWlst Bongaree speared a few fish. 

Mallison’s I., the high south-east head, bore S. 1 1* lo' E. 

— west extreme - - S. n 30 W. 

A probable island, dist. 5 miles, , S. 47* 5o' W, to West. 

The main coast .was close at the back of, and perhaps joined the 
Probable Island ; and to the south of it were other lands, apparently 
insulated, between which and Mallison’s Island was an opening of 
four miles wide, which I marked for our next anchorage. 

Bongaree was busily employed preparing his fish, when my 
bearings were concluded. The natives of Port Jackson have a preju*^ 
dice against all fish of the ray kind, as well as against sharks,; and 
whilst they devour with eager avidity the blubber of a whale or 
porpoise, a piece of skate would excite disgust. Our good natured • 
Indian had been ridiculed by the sailors for this unaccountable 
whim, but he had not been cured ; and it so happened, that the fish 
he had speared this morning were three small rays and a mullet. 
This last, being the most delicate, he presented to Mr. Westall and 
me, so soon as it was cooked ; and then went to saunter by the 
water side, whilst the boats* crew should cook and eat the rays, 
although, having had nothing since the morning before, it may be 
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supposed he did not want appetite. I noticed this in silence till the 
whole were prepared, and then had him called up to take his portion Friday wi 
of the mullet ; but it was with much difficulty that his modesty and 
forbearance could be overcome, for these qualities, so seldom ex- 
pected in a savage, formed leading features in the character of my 
humble friend. But there was one of the sailors also, who preferred 
hunger to ray-eating ! It might be supposed* he had an eye to the 
mullet ; but this was not the case. He had been seven or eight 
years with me, mostly in New South Wales, had learned many of 
the native habits, and even imbibed this ridiculous notion respecting 
rays ^nd sharks ; though he could not allege, as Bongaree did, that 
“ they might be very good for white men, but would kill him." The 
mullet accordingly underwent a further division ; and Mr. Westall 
and myself, having no prejudice against rays, made up our propor- 
tion of this scanty repast from one of them. 

We rowed northward^ round the west end of Inglis* Island, 
leaving a hummocky'isle and a sandy islet to the left ; but on coming 
to a low point with a small island near it, the rapidity of the flood 
tide was such, that we could not make head way, and were obliged 
to wait for high water. I took the opportunity to get another set 
of bearings, and then followed the example of the boats’ crew, who, 
not finding oysters or any thing to eat, had fallen asleep on the 
beach to forget the want of food. 

It was high water at eleven o'clock, and we then passed 
between the islet and sandy point, and across two rather deep bights 
in Inglis’ Island ; and leaving three rocks and as many small islands 
on the left hand, entered the passage to the west of the ship, and 
got on board at two in the afternoon. 

This island is twelve miles long, by a varying breadth of one 
to three miles. Its cliffs and productions are much the same as those 
of Cotton's Island ; but in the south-eastern part it is higher, and 
the size and foliage of the wood announced more fertility in the soil. 

The construction of my chart, and taking bearings from the 
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Feb^iy Bosanquet's Island, occupied me the next day ; astro- 

Skturday se. nomical observations were also taken ; and it appeared that the clilFy 
east end of Bosanquet’s Island, a mile north of the anchorage, was 
in 11* 57j south, and 136“ 19' east. According to the swinging of 
the ship in the evenings, the flood tide ceased to run at eight hours 
and a half after the moon passed the upper meridian, whereas m the 
mornings it ceased seven hours and a half after the moon passed 
below ; whether the same difference took place in the times of high 
. water by the shore, I cannot tell ; but if the mean of the morning’s 
and evening’s tides be taken as the time of high water, it will fol- 
low eight hours after the moon, the same nearly as in Malay Road. 
Sunday *7. In the moming of the syth, we steered south-westward be- 
tween Inglis’ Island and the main, to explore the opening on the 
west side of Mallison’s Island. The tide, which was in our favour, 
so stirred up the soft mud, that we did not perceive a shoal until 
from 4j, the depth diminished to si fathoms, and the ship stuck fast. 
This was at less than a mile from the north-east head of Inglis’ 
Island, yet the deepest water lay within; and towards noon, by car- 
rying out a stream anchor, we got there into 10 fathoms, without 
Mondayas; having suffered any apparent injury. On the approach of low water 
next morning, we resumed our course, keeping nearly mid-way be- 
tween the main coast and the island, with soundings from 13 to 7 
fathoms, muddy ground ; the shore.s are aboye two miles asunder, 
but the reefs from each side occupy more than half of the open space. 
On clearing the south end of the passage, the boat a-head made 
signal for 4 fathoms, and we tacked, but afterwards followed till 
moon; heavy rain then came on, and the wind dying away, an anchor 
was dropped in 6 fathoms. 

There was a rippling not far from the ship, and the master 
found it to be on a narrow shoal extending north and south, which 
seems to have been formed in the eddy of the tides. We got under 
way, on a breeze from N. W. bringing finer weather ; and at two 
o’clock passed over the shoal with soundings twice in 3 fathoms, 
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and afterwards in 5, 7, 10, le, and 14. The bearings taken in 3 
fathoms were, 

Inglis' Island, north-east head, . - N. 5.0“ E. 

■ — low south-west point, - N. 15 W. 

Mallison’s I., high south-east head, - S. 3 E. 

At six. o’clock we entered the opening, and steered south-eastward 
into a vast piece of water where tlie land could not be seen from the 
mast head ; and the soundings were deep, though irregular, varying 
from 11 to 33 fathoms. At half past eight, being well within the 
opening, we tacked towards Mallison's Island, and came to an anchor 
in 15 fathoms, sand aind shells. 

In the morning, our distance from the south side of the island 
was found to be something above a mile, and the extremes bore 
N. 64® W. to 39“ E. In going to the shore with a party of the gen- 
tlemen I, carried a good depth all the way, there being 5 fathoms 
within a few yards of a little beach where a stream of fresh water 
descended from the hills, A first view of the cliffs led me to think 
they contfiined coals ; but this appearance arose from the colour of 
the slate, of which the lower parts are composed. The top of the 
island is of sand stone, similar to the English Company's Islands ; 
and it seemed to be equally, or more barren than they, and to be 
destitute of any rich vallies. 

My bearings were taken on the south-eastern head ; but even 
from thence, the land was not visible to the southward beyond a low 
islet surrounded with shoals, and to the E. S. E. it wqs but faintly 
seen. The west side of the entrance was composed of broken land, 
like islands, extending out far to the northward ; on the east, the 
space which separated Mallison’s Island from the nearest part of the 
main seemed to be not more than half a mile broad, and was^o filled 
with rocks as scarcely to admi the passage of a boat. This part of 
the main land is a projecting cape, low without side but forming a 
steep head within ; and I have named it Cape Newbald. The most 
essential bearings were these ; — 
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]v wh Inglis’ I. station on the north-east head, N. 39° 5' E. 

^i.es(i»y 1. - west extreme, - - N. 15 18 W. 

Furthest western land visible, - N. 26 10 W, 
Probable Island, low north point, - N. 39 2 W. 

Low islet up the bay, dist. ten miles, - S. 7® to 913 E. 

These bearings and the observations place the soutlv-east head of 
Mallison’s Island in le® ii|-' south, and 136° 8' east. 

We returned on board at eleven, and then steered eastward 
along the south side of Cape Newbald ; the flood tide, which set in 
that direction, having induced the hope of finding a river there. The 
wind was light and scant, so that we advanced principally by means 
of the tide ; and finding it to run against uj at five in the evening, 
anchored in 5 fathoms, mud and shells, eight or nine miles above 
the entrance of the bay, and one and a half from a rocky point on 
Wednes.2. the Cape.Newbald side. We proceeded with the flood tide, next 
morning, in a varying depth from 3 to 5 fathoms; and after advanc- 
ing four or five miles, it was found impossible to go further without 
risk of getting aground, and we therefore cam? to an anchor. The 
land on the east side of the bay was distant three miles, and no other 
than a shallow openhig in the north-east corner could be seen ; a 
disappointment which left little to be expected in the southern parts 
of the bay, to which no set of tide had been perceived. In conse- 
quence, I gave up the intention of further prosecuting the examina- 
tion in the ship, in favour of going round in my boat ; and directed 
lieutenant Fowler, so soon as the botanical gentlemen should have 
explored the productions on the nearest part of Cape Newbald, to 
return with the ship to the entrance of the bay, and anchor near 
some low cliffs on the western side, where the botanists could again 
pursue^heir researches until my arrival. 

Mr. Bauer the natural-history painter, himself a good botanist, 
expressed a wish to accompany me, and with Mr. Bell, the surgeon, 
we went oft” in the afternoon, steering S. S. E. for a small beach in 
the low, woody shore, five or six miles off. Squalls of wind with 
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heavy rain prevented sounding in the first half of the way ; but we 
then had nine feet, and nearly the same to the beach, where we Wedaei. 
landed at dusk. The wood was very thick here, the ground swampj^, 
and the musketoes numerous and fierce ; so that between them and 
our wet clothes we had very little rest. 

• |n the morning, after bearings had been.taken from a project- Thursday a. 
ing part of the iron-stone shore, we steered four miles to the S. S. W., 
mostly in s fathoms, to some low cliffs of red earth ; where Mr. 

Bauer examined the productions of the main land, whilst I took bear-* 
ings from a small islet or bank of iron ore, lying near it. 

The ship at anchor, dist. 8 or 9 miles, bore N. 1* 15' E. 

Mallison’s I., south-western cliffs, - N. 50 25 W. 

Low islet in the bay, centre, - S. 89 30 W. 

Seeing that the shore took a western direction about five miles 
further on, we steered for the low islet ; and at a mile from the 
land had 3, and afterwards ,5 fathoms until approaching a long sandy 
spit, which extends out from the east end of the islet and was then 
dry. I landed upon it in time to observe the sun's meridian altitude, 
which gave 12**22' 6" south, but a passing cloud deprived me of the 
supplement. The islet is little else than a bed of sand, though 
covered with bushes and small trees; there were upon it many marks 
of turtle and of turtle feasts ; and finding the musketoes less numerous 
than on the main, we stopped to repose during the heat of the day. 

In the aftenioon, after taking bearings, we steered over to the 
south side of the bay, four miles off", with soundings from 7 at the 
deepest, to 3 fathoms at a mile from the iron-stone shore. The 
land is low and covered with wood, and the traces of kangaroo being 
numerous, the surgeon was induced to make a little excursion into 
the wood, whilst I took bearings and Mr. Bauer pursued his botanical 
researches. Mr. Bell found the country to be tolerably fertile, but 
had no success in his hunting; and at night we returned to the islet to 
sleep, hoping to procure some turtle ; but no more than three came 
on shore, and one only was caught, the laying season appearing to 
be mostly past. 
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At d«<?light 'Wt steered for A low rocky seven or eight 
miles to the W. N.* W., where Itckl^^lngles from the iron-stone rocks 
at its sondi end* end Mr. Bauer eajpiined the vegetable productions. 
To the aWit five mildi Was a Wotidy point, on the east 

side tiC wych no •UiiAWas visible? and the ^ water in coming 
adtisltom I^oWl^^tgving bsMSi as muc^ as io fathoms, itMt a 
8 us|dte that a liveriid^ il0 hto,tlie south-west comer of the 
bay, And Induced' pie ps^<ilGfW,Wer to the point. The soundings 
dimhHliMd ftom 5 to in which depth the boat being 

hmf^ m h/grapnA,' t iMatitude to be eo' a/', from 
bbeervaHons to the^ ^rth aid Mhith, and set Low 14/1^1^ y« S. by a 
poeltet compees. 

From thence totbe pohitd^fAterwaa shdhw,l»d the open 
, space pfotmd veiylow M at the back. 

After t had taken beiringalWdmN^ ^ |ioeition«f the point and 
foim ^ of the ba^, we ietuniei| nhieidiwavd, peadng.on the 
west of the loeky ^tid ; and^di^ail^ havkig arrived at the 
appointed atitiotv‘|iot on htklM at the evening. 

On la]dng down the plan of Mpme bay, I was some- 
what surprised to see the great similaiit^clf its form to one marked 
near the same situation in the Dutch chart. It bears no name; but 
as not a douhb'remains of Tasman, or perhaps some earlier navigator, 
liaving explored it, I have given it the appellation of the land in which 
it it situate, and call it AbUhem Bay. * So far as an extent of jsecure 
anchoring ground is coneeamed, it «q«al»4kny harbour within my 
knowledge; there being more than a biin^l^e^piare miles of space 
fit for the reception of sldps, and the bpItMi amtned to be every 
where gooA^ iQlilmiadtiilsmentsmniutArnhem^lN^.iKh 
be sai^ at aHi% ahoies, and the stmath whibh 

ran doWirfhe Jm at MaiUsQn^ lsjM^||| 4 |li^ have suppUdd us con- 
veniently with water,, had IfiiAeen Wanted!^ but in thre^ month after- 
wards it would probiA^) be dried up. In the upper parts of the bay 
the shores are low, and over-run With mangroves ki many places; 
but near tlte witnuice they may be approached by a ship, and there 
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are beaches where, however, #e had not much 

success. 

We saw no other stone on the low shores than ir<m ore, similar 
to that found in the upper part of Melville Bay, and on Point Middle in 
Caledon Bay ; and it seems i»obable,that iron runs through the space of 
couiitry comprehended between the heads of the three bays, although 
the exterior shores and the hills be either granitic, argillaceous, or 
of sand stone. The flat country where the iron ore is found, seems 
to afford a good soil, we^l-clothed with grass and wopd, much superior 
to that where granite or sand stone prevails; this I judge froni what 
was seen near the heads of the bays, for our excursions Inland were 
necessarily very confined, and for myself, I did not quit the water 
side at Anihem Bay, being disabled by scorbutic ulcers on my feet. 

This country does not seem to be much peopled, though traces 
men of were found wherever we landed ; in the woods were several 
species of birds, mostly of the parrot kind, and the marks of kan- 
guroo were' numerous, as* at Melville -Bay. These drcurastances 
would be in favour any colony wbfch might be established in the 
neighboiirhooS ; but should such a step come to be contemplated, it 
would be highly necessary, in the first place, to see what the country 
is in the dry season, from June to November ; for it is to be appre- 
hended that the vegetation may then be dried up, and the sources of 
fresh water almost entirely fail. 

.The middle of the entrance into Arnhem Bay is in latitude 
la* 1 1' south, and longitude 136** 3 east. Azimuths taken on board 
the ship, when at apchor in the north-eastern part of the bay and 
the head E. by 0“ 48' east variation, WBch'Corrected to the 

wouldM east ; but ^ most' alldv^d to the bearings 
yfin shore is i* 4ioViM^ ^ feast difference being pro- 

duced by the iron stmie uptm widcfi Some were taken. From ge- 
neral observation, the fioie of high ^ter was hearly the, same as in 
Malay Road, or about i^ierihe moon’s passage, and the 

rise seemed to be six or dght feet. 


ISOS. 

Muck. 
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BefeiPhoon of the 5th we quitted Arnhditi Bay, and steered 
Saturday**. Horthward along the chain of islands extending out from the west 
!si^ of the entrance. On approaching the north end of Probable 
Island the soundings diminished to 4 fathoms, and a short tack was 
made to the S. E,; and the flood ude:^ too strong to be 


i^emmed with a light breeze, an arichci«}t»fiii;di!t^^ in 17 fathoms, 
sand and stones. A dry reef had been set fix>m-liaUison\s Island, 
and should have lain about two miles E. from this anchorage; but 
it was not seen from the ship, beiog probably covered by the tide. 
There were two patives, with a camoe, under P^oNible Island, and 
some others were standing on the beach ; but no attempt was made 
to approach the ship, nor did I send on shore to them. 

Sonday *. In the morning we had a moderate breeze at E. S. E., and pur- 

sued the line of the main coast and islands to the northward at the 
distance of three or four miles, with soundings from 1 o to 1 7 fathoms. 
Both the coast and islands are in general so low and near to each 
other, that it was difficult to say whether some were not connected ; 
at eleven, however, we approached two which certainly were islands, 
and there being a clear passage between the surroun 3 ing reefs of a 
mile and a half wide, we steered through it with la to 17 fathoms. 
The north-easternmost, which I have named after captain Cunning- 


An» (^t|Kihayy, is fogrpr five mile's in circumference, and ofmoderate 
elevation; and lies in 1 1" 47' south and 136® 6' east by the survey. 

A third chain of islands oonimences Itere, which, like Bromby’s 
and the English Coropany'slalanda^ extend out north-eastward from 
the coast I have freqi^tly observed a great, similaiity both in the 


ground plans and elevations,, pf hills, and of islands in the .vicinity of 
ea^ other; but do not i^ollect another instance of luch a lil^t^ss 
in the arrangement of clusters bf inlands. This third cbaitt% douht^ 
less what is marked in the Dutch ehart as pr^ long idand, and in 


some dharts is called .^es.sel’s Eylandt ; which name I retain with 
a slight modification d^dfing them Wessel's Islands. They had 
been seen from the north end of Cotton’s Island to reach as far as 
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thirty miles out the main coast ; but this is not mSre than half Ji*®: 

, . March- 

tneir extent, if the Dutch chart be at all correct. Simdaj t. 

At noon, when Cunningham’s Island bore from S. i" to 26" E., at 
the distance of two miles, the furthest visible part of Wessel's 
Islands bore N. 53 E. ; it was not distant, for the weather was 
squally with rain, and both prevented us from seeing far and obscured 
the sun. , To the westward, we had land at th*e distance of three or 
four miles ; and from its north-east end, which is named Point Dalcy 
three small isles with rocks extended out to the bearing of N. 
i6* E., which we could not weather without making a tack. At 
three they were passed ; and at six in the evening the outer islet 
bore S. 14° E., four leagues, and the most western part of the land 
of Point Dale', S. 36® W. ; but whether this last were an island or a 
part of the main, was still doubtful. 

For the last several days the wind had inclined from the east- 
ward, and at this time blew a steady breeze at E. by S., with fine 
weather; as if the ' north-west monsobn were passed, and the 
south-east trade had resumed its course. We had continued the 
survey of the coast for more than one-half of the six months which 
the master and carpenter had judged the ship might run without 
much risk, provided she remained in fine weather and no acci- 
dent happened ; and the remainder of the time being not much more 
than necessary for us to reach Port Jackson, I judged it imprudent 
to continue the investigation longer. In addition to the rottenness 
of the ship, the state of my own health and that of the ship’s com- 
pany were urgent to terminate the examination here ; for nearly all 
had become debilitated from the heat and moisture of the climate,— 
from being a good deal fatigued, — and from the want of nourishing 
food. I was myself disabled by scorbutic sores from going to the 
mast head, or making any more expeditions in boats ; and as the 
whole of the surveying department rested upon me, our further stay 
was without one of its principal objects. It was not, however, with- 
out much regret that I quitted the coast ; both from its numerous 
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wos. harbours and better soil, and its greater proximity to our Indian 
Sunday 6. possessions having made it become daily more interesting ; and also, 
after struggling three months against foul winds, from their now 
being fair as could be wished for prosecuting the further examina- 
tion. The accomplishment of the survey was, in fact, an object so 
near to my heart, that could I have foreseen the train of ills that 
were to follow the decay of the Ii; ’estigator and prevent the survey 
being resumwl, — and had my existence depended upon the expres- 
'sion ofa wish,I do not know that it would have received utterance; 
but Infinite Wisdom has, in infinite mercy, reserved the knowledge 
of futurity to itself. 

On quitting WesseTs Islands, we steered a north-west course 
riatei.) all night, under easy sail ; having a warrant officer placed at the 
look-out, and the lead hove every quarter of an hour. The sound- 
Monday 7. ings increased very gradually till daylight, when we had 30 fathoms ; 
and no land being distinguishable, the course w'as then altered to 
W. by S. Our latitude at lioon was to* '56' 4,0'’, longitude by time- 
keeper 13,5“ 10' ; and I judged that part of the coast seen by lieu- 
tenant M' Cluer, in 1791, to lie about fifty miles to the southward. 
This was the first land seen by him in his course from New Guinea; 
and according to the comparison afterwards made of his longitude, 
it should not lie more than twelve leagues from the western part of 
Point Dale. 

Mr. M® Cluer saw some islands near the coast, and amongst 
others an outer one called New Year’s Isle, in latitude 10® 52' south 
and 133“ 12' east, which I purposed to visit in the hope of procuring 
turtle. But our friendly trade wind gradually died away, and was 
succeeded by light airs from the N. W. and S. W., by calms, and 
afterwards by light winds from t!ie north-eastward ; so that it was 
SWurday 12. not until daylight of the 12th, that the island was seen. At eleven 
o’clock, lieutenant Fowler w'ent on shore to examine the beach for 
traces of turtle ; but finding none recent, he returned before two, 
and We again made sail to the westward. 
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New Year’s Isle is a bed of sand mixed with broken coral, 

, . March. 

thrown up on a coral reef. It is four or five miles in circumference, Saturday la. 
and the higher parts are thickly covered with shrubs and brush 
wood ; but much of it is over-run with mangroves, and laid under 
water by the tide. FresJi prints of feet on the sand showed that the 
natives had either visited it very lately, or were then upon the island ; 
turtle also had been there, but their traces were of an old date. The 
reef extends about a mile off, all round ; we had aa fathojns very 
near the outer edge, and saw no other danger. Broken land was 
perceived to the southward, probably the inner isles marked by lieu- 
tenant M®Cluer ; and six or seven leagues to the S. \V. was a part 
of the main, somewhat higher but equally sandy, which we traced 
above half a. degree to the westward. I made the laliLiuk of the 
island to be south, and longitude by time keeper corrected 

133° 4’ east ; being 3' more south and 8’ less cast tlian Mr. M'Clucr’s 
position, Tijc variation of the compass, from azimuths taken twenty 
leagues to the cast* of New Year’s Isle, was 1" 55' east, with the 
ship's head W.N. W.; and at thirteen leagues on the west side, 

1" 20' with the’headN. W. ; those being corrected to the meridian, 
will be 0° 23' and 0’ 12' east. The tide ran "Strong to the N. W. 
whilst it was ebbing by the shore, so that the flood would seem to 
come from tlie westward ; whereas in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Arnhem the flood came mostly from the opposite direction : 
whetl>er this change were a general one, or arose from some opening 
to the S. E. of New Year’s Isle, our knowledge of the coast was too 
imperfect to determine. 

We had continued to have soundings, generally on a muddy 
bottom, from the time of quitting Wessel’s Islands ; nor did they 
vary much, being rarely less- than 25, and never more than 35 fa- 
thoms. On the 13th at noon we had 34 fathoms, being then in 10® Sunday is. 
41' south and 132® 40' east, and the coast still in sight to the south- 
ward. The winds then hung in the .southern quarter, being some- 
times S. W., and ^at others S.E., but always light ; and I steered, 

WL. ii.- K k 
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Mairii S^^tiiig them more steady. Our 

Friday 18. sounditigs gradually increased until the i8th, when the depth was 
150 fathoms in latitude 9° 47' and longitude 130® 17' ; at midnight 
Saturday 19. we had no ground at 160, but next morning the coral bottom was 
seen under the .ship, and we tacked until a boat was senta-head; from 
7 fathoms on the bank, the soundings in steering after the boat in- 
creased to 9, 10, i3,Snd .suddenly to 92 fathoms. 

This small bank appeared to be nearly circular, and about four 
miles round ; it lies in latitude g° 56', longitude 129* 28', and as I 
judge, about twenty-five leagues from the western extremity of .the 
northern Van Diemen's Land. In some of the old charts there are 
shoals marked to a considerable distance from that cape ; and it 
seems not improbable, that a chain of reefs may extend as far out as 
the situation of this bank. We afterwards had soundings at irregular 
Saturday « 6 . depths, from 30 to 1 00 fathoms, until the evening of the 26th, in 

(Allas, 10® 38' south and 126® 30' east ; in which situation they were lost. 
PI. XVI.) 

The winds had hung so much in 'the south-west, and retarded 
our passage as w'ell as driven us near to the island Timor, that 1 
judged it advisable to obtain refreshments there for my ship’s com- 
pany ; under the apprehension that, as the winter season w^as fast 
advancing on the south coast of Terra Australis, the bad state of the 
ship might cause more labour at the pumps than our present strength 
was capable of exerting. Some of the smallen articles of sea provi- 
sion, such as peas, rice, and sugar, which formed a principal part 
of our little comforts, were also become deficient, in .consequence of 
losses sustained from the heat and moisture cf the climate, and 
leakiness of the ship’s upper works ; and these I was anxious to 
replenish. 

G)epang ijia Dutch settlement at the south-west end of Timor ; 
and the determination to put in there being made, I revolved in my 
mind the possibility of afterwards returning to the examination of the 
north and north-west coasts of Terra Australis, during the winter six 
months, and taking the following summer to pass the higher latitudes 
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and return to Port Jackson. There was little chance of obtaining salt ’sos. 
provisions at Coepang, but there might be a ship or ships there, ca- Saturday 26 . 
pable of furnishing a supply, and by which an officer might be con- 
veyed to England ; for it was a necessary part of my project to de- 
spatch lieutenant Fowler to the Admiralty, with an account of our pro- 
ceedings, and a request that he might return as speedily as possible, 
with a vessel fit to accomplish all the objects .of the voyage; and I 
calculated that six months employed upon the North and North-west 
Coasts, and the subsequent passage to Port Jackson, would not leave 
much more than the requisite time for refreshing the ship’s com- 
pany before his arrival might be expected. It is to be observed, that 
the ship had leaked very little in her sides since the caulking done at 
the head of the Gulph ; and the carpenter being now directed to bore 
into some of the timbers then examined, did not find them to have 
become perceptibly worse ; so that I was led to hope and believe that 
the ship might go through this service, without much more than 
common risk, provided we 'remained in finc-w'catlier climates, as was 
intended. 

On the sStli, being then in 10“ 36' south, and 125° 4,7' cast, Monday as. 
the high land of Timor was seen bearing N. 61“ W., at the distance 
of thirty, or perhaps more leagues ; but no soundings could be ob- 
tained with po, nor in the evening with 160 fathoms. Next day, the Tuesday 29. 
light south-west wind suddenly veered to S. E., and blew fresh ; 
and from its dying aw'ay at sunset was evidently a sea breeze at- 
tracted by the land, w’hicli, however, was forty miles ofFin its nearest 
part. Our latitude on the 30th was 10° 37' 13", longitude 124.“ i8j , Wednes. so. 
and the land, mostly high mountains, extended from N. N. E. ^ E. 
to W. N. W., the nearest part was distant seven or eight leagues, 
but we still had no soundings. The island Rottee is reckoned 
tolerably high land, but must be greatly inferior to Timor ; since 
the round hill at its eastern end was not seen from the mast head 
till four this afternoon, when its distance was little more than fifteen 
leagues. We carried all sail for the strait between the two islands 
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March midnight, and then had soundings in 1 20 fathoms, muddy ground? 

Wediics. 30 . an hour and a half afterwards the land was close, and the depth no 
more than 10 fathoms, upon which we hauled off till morning. 

Thure. 31. At daylight, the north-ea.st point of Rottee was distant two miles, 
and we steered along the shore, looking for boats and people to 
obtain intelligence, and if possible some refreshments? but none 
were seen, although we passed close to a deep and well-sheltered 
cove. At tei] o’clock, when the .Sandy north poin*^ of Rottee was 
distant one mile and a half, we hauled up north-eastward, across the 
passage of about six miles wide, between it and the northern lands ; for 
the purpose of entering Samow Strait, which was then open, and of 
(in. XVIII. which Mr. Westall took the view given in the Atlas. The south- 
last View.) Timor is surrounded by a reef, which extends from 

half a mile to a mile off, and runs some distance up the strait; both 
sides of the entrance are low land, yet at eleven o'clock we had no 
ground between them with 75 fathoms. The width of the entrance 
is three miles and a half, and continues ’nearly the same upwards, 
with a depth of 36 or more fathoms, and no dangers in it, other than 
the reef before mentioned. From the observations at noon, the ex- 
treme south-west point of Timor lies in 10® 22' south, and longitude 
by survey back from Coepang, 1 23® 29' east ; captain Cook places it in 
10* 23' and 1 23® 55', and calls it the south point, but there is a slop- 
ing ])roJection, three leagues to the eastward, .which I set in a line 
with it at E. 2* S. 

Two vessels were lying under the north-east end of Samow ; 
and on our ensign and pendant being hoisted, the one showed 
American, and the other Dutch colours. An officer was sent to them 
for information, as well of the propriety of going into Coepang Bay 
at thi^ season, as of the political state of Europe; for although the in- 
telligence of peace had arrived before we left Port Jackson, it seemed 
to be doubtful how long it might last. On his return with favour- 
able intelligence, I steered through the northern outlet of the strait, 
which is not more than a mile and a half wide, but so deep that 65 
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■fathoms did not reach the bottom ; and at four o’clock the anchor 

was let go in 17 fathoms, muddy ground, half a mile from tli shore, Thurs. 3i. 

with the flag staff of Fort Concordia bearing S. S. E. 

I sent the second lieutenant to present my respects to the 
Dutch gov^ior, and inform him of our arrival and wants, with an 
offer of saluting the fort provided an equal number of guns should 
be returned; and the offer being accepted, mutual salutes of thirteen 
guns passed, and the same evening we received a boat load of re- 
freshments. Next dav, I went with three officers and gentlemen to April, 
wait upon Mynheer Giesler, the governor, who sent the commandant 
of the fort and surgeon of the colony to receive us at the water side. 

The governor did not speak English, nor I any Dutch ; and our 
communications would have been embarrassed but for the presence 
of captain Johnson, commander of tlie Dutch brig, who interpreted 
with much polite attention. 

Coepang is dependant on Batavia for a variety of articles, and 
amongst others, for' arrack, rice, sugar^ &c. Mr. Johnson had ar- 
rived not long before with the annual supply, yet I found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining from the governor the comparatively small quan- 
tities of which we stood in need ; and I had ho resource but in his 
kindness, for there were no merchants in Coepang, nor any other 
who would receive bills in payment. Having made an agreement 
for the inrovisions, I requested permission for our botanists and 
painters to range the country, which was readily granted ; w'ith a 
caution.not to extend their walks far from the town, as they might 
be there liable to insults from the natives, over whom the gover- 
nor had no power. 

We were occupied nearly a week in completing our water, 
which was brought on board in Malay boats, and in obtaining and 
stowing away the provisions. The governor, with captain Johnson Sundays, 
and two other gentlemen were entertained on boat'd the Investigator, 
and received under a salute; and the day before we proposed to sail, Thursday 7. 

I went with some of ray principal officers and gentlemen to dine 
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Ap^i’ governor, the fort firing a salute on our landing ; and it is 

ThursiiayT. but justice to Mr, Gicslcr and the orders under which he acted, to 
say, that he conducted himself throughout with that polite and re- 
spectful attention, which the representative of one friendly nation 
owes to that of another, 

A part of the ship’s company was permitted to go on shore so 
soon as our work was completed ; and two men, my Malay cook 
and a youth from Port Jackson, being absent in the evening, the 
town was searched for them, but in vain. We got under way early 
Friday 8. ncxt moriiing, before the sea breeze set in, and stood off and on 
until lieutenant Fowler again went after the men. On his return 
without success, we stretched out of the bay ; but the wind being 
light, and the governor having promised to send off the men, if 
found before the ship was out of sight, I still entertained a hope of 
receiving my deserters, 

Timor is well known to be one of the southernmost and largest 
of the Molucca Islands, Ifi? extent is more considerable than the 
charts usually represent it, being little less than 250 mjles in a north- 
eastern direction, by from thirty to sixty in breadth. The interior 
part is a chain of mountains, some of which nearly equal the peak 
of Teneriffe in elevation ; whilst the .shores on the south-east side 
are represented to be exceedingly low, and over-run with mangroves. 
Gold is said to be contained in the mountains., and to be washed 
down the streams; but the natives are so jealous of Europeansf gain- 
ing any knowledge of it, that at a former period, when forty men 
were sent by the Dutch to make search, they were cut off'. In the 
vicinity of Coepang, the upper stone is mostly calcareous; but the 
basis is very different, and appeared to me to be argillaceous. 

The original inhabitants of Timor, who are black but whose 
hair is not woolly, inhabit the mountainous parts, to which they ap- 
pear to have been driven by the Malays, who are mostly in posses- 
sion of the sea coast. There were formerly several Portuguese 
establishments on the north side of the island, of which Diely and, 
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Leflflivv still remained ; but these have all gradually declined, and 
the governor of Diely was now said to be the sole white Portuguese 
resident on the island. The Dutch territory at Coepang did not 
extend beyond four or five miles round Fort Concordia ; and the 
settlement affording no other advantage to the Company than that 
of keeping out other nations, it seemed to be following, with accele- 
rated steps, the ruin of their affairs. During* the war which termi- 
nated in 1801, the communication with Batavia was interrupted, 
and the town taken by the English forces; an insurrection was raised 
by the half-cast people, and some of the troops left as a garrison 
were massacred, and the rest abandoned the island. During these 
troubles the town had been set on fire ; and at this time, all the best 
houses were in ruins. The few troops kept by the Dutch were 
mostly Malays, some of the officers even, being mulattos ; and the 
sole person amongst them, who had any claim to respectability, was 
a Swiss who had the command of Fort Concordia, but with no 
higher rank that that of seVjeant-major,' Besides the governor and 
two or three sojdiers, I saw only two European residents at Coepang; 
one was the surgeon of whom captain Bligh speaks so handsomely 
in his narrative, the other a young gentleman* named Viertzen, who 
had lately arrived. 

Coepang has little other trade than with Batavia. Sandel 
wood, bees-wax, hojiey, and slaves, are exported; and rice, arrack, 
sugar; tea, coffee, beetel nut, and the manufactures of China, with 
some from India and Europe, received in return ; and the duties 
upon these were said to suffice the expense of keeping up the estab- 
lishment. A vessel laden with ammunition, clothing, and other 
supplies for the troops, is annually sent from Batavia; but what 
may be called the trade of Coepang, is mostly carried on by the 
Chinese, some of whom are settled in the town, and liave intermixed 
with the Malays. 

Coepang Bay is exposed to the westward; but from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of October, the anchorage is secure; and 
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there is little to .apprehend from north-west winds after the middle 
of March, or before the middle of November ; but the standing re- 
gulations of the Dutch company were, that until the first of May 
their vesssls should lie under the north-east end of Pulo Samow, 
about five miles from Coepang ; although Babao Road on the north 
side of the bay, of which Dampier speaks, was said to be a more 
secure and convenientanchoragei The commander of the American 
ship Hunter had gone under Samow, because he found the Dutch 
brig there ; and although assured there was almost nothing to be • 
apprehended in the bay, he feared to come up till encouraged by, 
our example. 

This ship was upon a trading speculation, and the commander* 
was buying here sandel wood and bees-wax. For the best kind of 
wood he paid twenty dollars per picol, for the inferior sort thirteen, 
and seven dollars for the refuse; and bees-wax cost him twenty-five 
dollars. Upon all these he expected to make three hundred per 
cent, at Canton, besides the advantage of paying for them with cut- 
lasses, axes, and other iron tools, at an equally great advance ; he 
reported, however, that iron was still more valuable at Solor, Flores,, 
and the neighbouring islands ; and that supplies of fresh provisions 
were more plentiful. The usual profits of trade here, seemed to be 
cent, per cent, upon every exchange; and this the commander of the 
Hunter proposed to make many times over, dujing his voyage. At 
Solor he had bought some slaves for two muskets each, 'which 
muskets he had purchased at the rate of i8s. in Holland, at the 
conclusion of the war ; these slaves were expected to be sold at 
Batavia, for eighty, or more probably for a hundred dollars indivi- 
dually, making about thirty capitals of the first price of his muskets. 
If such advantages attend this traffic, humanity must expect no weak 
struggle to accomplish its suppression ; but what was the result of 
this trading voyage? That the commander and his crew contracted a 
fever at Diely, and nearly the whole died before they reached Batavia. 

Spanish dollars were rated at 5s, ^d. according to the Dutch 
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company’s regulations, but their curraicy at Coepang was sixty 
stivers or pence ; whence it arose that to a stranger receiving 
dollars, they would be reckoned at $s. each, but if he paid them it 
was at 5s. Besides dollars, the current coins were ducatoons, rupees, 
and doits, with some few gold rupees of Batavia ; but the money 
accounts were usually kept in rix dollars, an imaginary coin of 4?, 

I made many inquiries concerning the ’Malay trepang fishers, 
whom we had met at the entrance of the Gulph of Carpentaria, 
and learned the following particulars. The native? of Macassar 
had been long accustomed to fish for the trepang amongst the 
islands in the vicinity of Java, and upon a dry shoal lying to the 
south of Rottee ; but about twenty years before, one of their prows 
was driven by the north-west monsoon to the coast of New Hol- 
land, and finding the trepang to be abundant, they afterwards re- 
turned ; and had continued to fish tliere since that time. The 
governor was of opinion, that the Chine.se did not meet them at 
Timor-laoet, but at. Macassar itself, where they are accustomed to 
trade for birds nests, trepang, sharks fins, 8:c. ; and it therefore 
seems probable that the prows rendezvous only at Timor-laoet, on 
quitting Carpentaria, and then return in a fleet, with their cargoes. 

The value of the common trepang at Canton, was said to be 
forty dollars the picol, and for the best, or black kind, sixty ; which 
agrees with what I had been told in Malay Road, allowing to the 
Chinese the usual ptyfit of cent, per cent, from Macassar to their 
own country. 

About ten days before our arrival, a homeward-bound ship 
from Jndia had touched at Coepang ; and had we been so fortunate ’ 
as to meet with her, it might have enabled me to put in execu- 
tion the plan I had formed of sending an officer to England, and 
returning to the examination of the north and north-west coasts 
of Terra Australis. This plan was now frustrated ; and the sole 
opportunity of writing to Europe was by captain Johnson, who 
expected to sail for Batavia in May, and promised to forward our 
letters from thence, I coinmitted to his care an account of our 
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18M. examinations and discoveries upon the East and North Coasts, for 
the Admiralty ; with the report of the master and carpenter upon 
the state of the ship, and the information I had obtained of the 
trepang fishery. 

Our supplies for the ship, procured at Coepang, were rice, 
arrack, sugar, and the palm sirup called gulah ; with fresh meat, 
fruit, and vegetables dfiring our stay, and for ten days afterwards. 
The animal food consisted of young karabow, a species of buffalo, 
and of small i;igs and kids ; the karabow being charged at eight, 
. the pigs at five, and kids at two rix dollars each. Vegetables 
were dear and not good, and for many of the fruits we were too early 
in the season ; but cocoa-nuts, oranges, limes, bananas, and shad- 
docks were tolerably plentiful. Tea, sugar candy, and some other 
articles for our messes, were purchased at the little shops kept by 
the Chinese-Malays ; and |X)ultry was obtained along-side by barter. 

To judge from the appearance of those who had resided any 
length of time at Coepang, the climate is not good ; for even in com- 
parison with us, who had suffered considerably, they were sickly 
looking people. Yet they did not themselves consider the colony as 
unhealthy, probably from making their comparison with Batavia ; 
but they spoke of Dicly, the Portuguese settlement, as very bad in 
this respect. Captain Baudin had lost twelve men from dysentery^ 
during his stay at Coepang, and I found a monument which he Ipid 
erected to his principal gardener ; but it was even then beginning 
to decay. 

The laiitude of our anchorage, three-fifths of a 
mile to the north of Fort Concordia, was 
10“ 8' 2" from seven meridian altitudes of the 
sun ; but these being all taken to the north, 

I consider it to be more correctly, - 10* 8j S. 

Longitude of the anchorage and fort, from fifty 
four sets of lunar distances, of which the 
particulars are given in Table VII. of the 
Appendix No. I., - - - - 123* 35^46" E. 
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Lieutenant Flinders took altitudes from the sea horizon, be- 
tween April 1 p. m. and 8 a. m., for the rates of the time keepers ; 
the mean of which, with the errors from mean Grcenwicli time at 
noon there on the last day of observation, were as under : 
Eanishaw’s No. 543, slow 57' 14", 56, and losing 1 6^,73 per day 
520, fast 1 57 19 ,28, - 33 ,99 ; 

the rate of No. 543 differing only o'',s from’ that with which we 
had left Caledon Bay. The longitude given by this time keeper 
on April 1, p. m., with the Caledon rate, was 123* 39' 8", 4 east, 
or 3' 22" more than the lunars; and when the Caledon rate is ac- 
celerated, tlie difference is only 2' Qj' east. This quantity, if the 
longitudes of Caledon and Coepang Bays be correct, is tlic sum of 
the irregularities of No. 543, during the fifty-one days between one 
station and the other. The time keeper No. 520 had been let 
down on the passage, and its rate being now more than 3" greater 
than at Caledon Bay, its longitude was not attended to at this time. 

In laying down the ebagts and islands of Arnhem's Land, the 
bearings and observed latitudes were used, with very little reference 
to the time keepers ; but No. 543, when corrected, did not differ so 
much from the survey as i' in twenty-five days. The rest of the 
track, from Wessel's Islands to Coepang, is laid down by this time 
keeper with the accelerated rate, and the application of a proportional 
part of a' 3^", its irregularity during fifty-one days. 

'Variation of the surveying compass, o* 46' west, 
observed when the ship’s head was E. S. E.,or 
corrected to the meridian, - " o* 3/ east ; 

but this variation seems to apply only to Coepang Bay ; for about 
two degrees to the eastward it was 1* 4' west, corrected, and one de- 
gree to the south-west it was 141' west. 

The flood tide comes from the southward, through Samow 
Strait, and rises from three to nine or ten feet ; high water usually 
took place as the moon passed under and over the meridian, but the 
winds make a great difference both in the time and rise of the tide. 
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Saturday 9* 


Sunday 10. 


CHAPTER X, 

Departure from Timor. ’ Search made for the Trial Rocks. Anchorage 
in Goose-Island Bay. Interment of the boatswain, and sickly state 
of the ship’s company. Escape from the bay, and passage through 
Bass’s Strait. Arrival at Port Jackson. Losses in men. Survey 
and condemnation of the ship. Plans for continuing the survey ; but 
preparation finally made for returning to England. State of the 
colony at Port Jackson. 

Whe N wc stretched out of Coepang Bay on the 8th of April, the 
wind was light from the westward ; in the aftQmoon we tacked to- 
wards Pulo Samow, hoping that a canoe seen under the land might 
have the two deserters on board ; but this not being. the case, they 
were given up. At six in the evening, when we stood off, the town 
of Coepang bore S, 6’o* E., six or seven miles, and the north point of 
Samow distant one mile, with the north-west extremity behind it, 
S. 70* W. In this situation the depth was 74 fathoms, and soon after- 
wards 130 did not reach the bottom. 

During the night the breeze veered to the south and castw'ard, 
and in the morning to north-east, and we coasted along the west 
side of Samow, four or five miles off, without getting soundings ; it 
is woody, hilly land, but not mountainous, and toward the south end 
is quite low. A woody islet, called Tios in the charts, lies off the 
south-west point, which is the sole thing like danger on the west side 
of Samow ; but the tides run strong here, and make ripplings which 
at first alarm, from their great resemblance to breakers. 

It was evening on the 10th before we had any regular wind ; 
it then sprung up from the southward, and at six, when we made sail, 
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Samow, north-west point, bore - N. 48* E. 

Tios, dist. 5 miles, the south extreme, - S. 60 E. 

Roile, furthest visible parts, - S, E. to i8 W. 

The island Sauw, or Savu came in sight to the westward next morn- 
ing, and also a small isle called Douw or Dowa, lying off the west 
end of Rottee; at noon, when our latitude was 10“ 37' 22" and lon- 
gitude 122* 35I', 

Savu bore from the mast head, - N. 76® t® 88* W. 

Rottee, furthest visible parts, . - S. 84 to 45 E. 

Dowa, distant ten miles, - S. 35 to 20 E. 

We tried for soundings with 230 fathoms of line, without finding 
ground ; and it should appear that there is no bottom amongst these 
islands at any reasonable depth, unless very near the shores. 

The wind was still light ; and on the following day we had 
rain, thunder, and lightning. Savu was seen in a clear interval 
towards evening, bearing N. 3“ W., and another piece of land, ap- 
parently Benjoar, was* pcrceiVed from the mast head to the N. N. W. ; 
this was the last sight we had of these islands, for the breeze fresh- 
ened up from the eastward, and at noon next day our latitude was 
12° 20' south. 

Having been disappointed in procuring salt j)rovisions and the 
means of sending an officer to the Admiralty from Coepang, I had 
necessarily given up the project of going back to the north coast of 
Terra ’Australis; but since the decay of the ship did not appear to 
have advanced so rapidly as was expected, I judged there would not 
be much hazard in taking this opportunity of executing the article of 
my instructions, which directed me “ to examine as particularly as 
“ circumstances would allow, the bank which extends itself from the 
“ Trial Rocks towards Timor.” Ujwn what authority the bank was 
thus described, I had no information;, but that it did not reach so far 
as either Timor or Rottee, was proved by our having passed the? west 
end of the latter island and sounded with more than 200 fathoms 
without finding bottom. It seemed to me probable, that if such a 
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likely to be with the Sahul Shoal than with Timor ; and I therefore 
steered a course to get upon the line between the two ; ^posing 
afterw'ards to run westward, across the line of direction from the 
Rocks to Timor, so as in either case to fall in upon the bank. 

We sounded every two hours, and hove to three times a day, to 
Saturday i« get a greater depth ; 'and in this way ran S. W. until the i6th at 
noon, to latitude i6° 15^ and longitude 11 6® 45', without finding 
. bottom with from 100 to 240 fathoms of line. Our course was then 
Thursdayei. W. by S., sounding in the same manner, until the eist in the morn- 
ing, to latitude 17*45' and longitude 107*58', but equally without 
success as to the bank ; and I then hauled to the wind at S. E., in 
order to make the rocks themselves. 

The Trial Rocks obtained their name from the English ship 
Trial, which was lost upon them in 162s ; but their exact situation 
seemed not to be well known. Mr. Dalrymple had published a 
sketch of them upon the authority of a Dutch sloop, apparently sent 
from Batavia expressly for their examination ; and in tliis they are 
described to lie in 19” 30' south, eighty leagues from the coast of 
New Holland ; but Arrowsmith in his large chart of the South Sea, 
laid the Trial Rocks down in so* 40' south, and 104® 30' cast, or 
near double the distance from the coast. The soundings of two 
East-Indiamen near the rocks, given in the South-Sea chart, stamped 
this last position with an authority w hich decided my opinion in its 
• favour, and I accordingly steered for it. 

Dull weather, with frequent heavy rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, had prevailed from the time of leaving Coepang, and it pro- 
duced the same effect upon the health of the ship’s company as 
similar weatlier had before done in the Culph of Carpentaria ; fof " 
we had at this time ten men in the sick list with diarrhoea, and many 
others were slightly affected. It seemed possible that the t.iange of 
food, from salt provisions to the fresh meat, fruit, and vegetables of 
Timor, — a change by which I hoped to banish every appearance of 
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scurvy, might have had an influence in producing tlie disease; and 
if so, it was avoiding Scylla to fall u|>on Charybdis, and was truly 
unfortui^te. 

At noon of the ssrd, we had reached the latitude 20° 50', and Stturdayss. 
were in longitude 105* 13' east, without having had soundings at 
100 fathoms; I then steered a west course, lying to from eight in 
the evening till daylight; and at the following, noon we observed in Sunday *4; 
20® 49 south, and the longitude was 103" 49' east. This was more 
than half a degree to the west of Mr. Arrowsmith's position, and we 
neither had soundings at 140 fathoms, nor any thing in sight to 
betoken the vicinity of land; I therefore ran N. W. to get somewhat 
to the, north of the latitude 20* 40', and at dusk hauled up to the 
wind, as near to east as the ship could lie, to make further search in 
that direction. 

On the 23th, some tropic birds were seen; and the next day, Tuesday 26. 
when our latitude was 20° 36' and longitude 104* 55', there were 
several birds of the petrel kkid about the* ship ; very vague signs of 
land, it is true, but still they gave us hopes ; and once we were flat- 
tered with the appearance of breakers, and bore away for them, but 
it was a deception. We continued to stretch eastward all the next Wednes. 2r. 
day; but the wind having veered from south to S. E., a good deal 
of northing was made with it; and having reached the latitude 19*33' 
and longitude 106® 41', without finding bottom, or any more signs 
of land, I tacked to the S. S. W. and gave up the search. 

It should appear from our examination, that the Trial Rocks 
do not lie in the space com^prehended between the latitudes 20® 15' 
and 21® south, and the longitudes 103® 25' and io6® 30' east. That 
they exist, docs not seem to admit of a doubt, and probably they 
will be found near the situation assigned to them by the Dutch sloop; 
but no bank can extend in a line from thence at all near to Timor. 

The variations of the compass observed during our search for the 
Trial Rocks, were 3* west with the head N. W., 5® 11' at E. by S., 
and 5® 38' at E. S. E. ; and the mean, corrected to the n.-Tidian, 
will be 3* 43' west, in 20* 33' south and 104“ 20' east longitude. 
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From the 27th of April we steered eight days to the S. S. W., 
mostly with south-eastern winds ; they were sometimes light, but 
occasionally fresh, and at these times the ship made five jnehes of 
water in the hour. The diarrhoea on board was gaining ground, 
notwithstanding all the attention paid to keeping the ship dry and 
well aired, and the people clean and as comfortable as possible. 
Some of the officers Ijegan to feel its attack ; and in order to relieve 
them and the people, now that wc had no expectation of meeting 
danger, I directed the shi j)'s company to be divided into three watches, 
and put the officers to four ; giving Mr. Denis Lacy, master's mate, 
the charge of acting lieutenant in the fourth watch. 

On May 5, in latitude 26® 24' and longitude 103® 2 1'; the south- 
east wind died away, and a breeze .sprung up from the opposite 
quarter, which veered afterwards to the S. W., blowing fresh with 
squally, moist weather. Oiu- course was then directed for Cape 
Leeuwin, with the wind usually a-beam ; the sea being too high for 
the ship to make good, way any nearer. In this passage we were 
accompanied by several petrels, and amongst them by the albatross, 
the first of which had been seen in the latitude 23° ‘ 

On the 13th, we had reached the parallel of Cape Leeuwin, 
and were .steering E. by S., to make it. At six in the evening, tried 
for soundings with 180 fathoms, without finding ground ; ])ut after 
running S. 57® E. twenty-.six miles, we had 75 fathoms, fine white 
sand ; and at daylight the land was seen, bearing N. 23“ to 52® E. 
about eight leagues. The soundings should therefore seem not to 
extend more than ten or twelve leagues to the west, or but little 
further than the land will be visible in fine weather. 

Our latitude at noon was 34* 43', and the land of Cape Lceu- 
win bore from N. 2“ to 22* E. ; the uncorrected longitude of the time 
keepers from Timor made the cape four or five leagues to the east 
of the position before ascertained, but when corrected, the difference 
was too small to be perceptible. At six in the evening we had 40 
fathoms, coral bottom, at seven leagues frojn Point D'Entrecasteaux ; 
but the weather was too thick to take any bearings which might 
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improve my former survey. We steered along the coast at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight leagues, with a fresh breeze and a strong 
current in our favour; and on the next day at noon I set land, which Sunday w. 
had the appearance of Bald Head, at N.^i* W., distant about five 
leagues. Mount Gardner and Bald Island were distinguished in the 
afternoon ; but the land was visible at times only, from the haziness 
of the weather. ’ 

My intention in coming so near the South Coast, was to skirt 
along the outer parts of the Archipelago of the Recherche, which had 
before been seen imperfectly ; and to stop a day or two in Goose- 
Island Bay, for the purposes of procuring geese for our sick people, 
seal oil for our lamps, and a few casks of salt from the lake on 
Middle Island. It was night when we approached the archipelago, Moodayiei 
and I therefore steered to make Termination Island, which is the 
outermost part; at four in the morning of the 17th, it was seen about Tuesday 17. 
two leagues to the N. E., and we had 62 fathoms on a bottom of 
white sand. Mondrain Islapd was set at; daylight, and the positions 
of many other places were either verified or corrected, during the 
run to noon ; ift that time we had 45 fathoms, and a reef was seen 
which may probably be that marked Vigie, in J:he French chart, and 
is the more dangerous from the sea breaking upon it only at times. 

No observation was obtained for the latitude, but it should be 34* 13' 
south, from the following bearings then taken. 


^yestern Twin, _ _ _ 

N. 

5 *W. 

A nearer isle, surrounded with breakers, - 

N. 

3 E. 

Cape Arid, top of the mount on it. 

N. 

53 E. 

Middle I., highest top of the mount. 

N. 

66| E. 

Douglas’s Isles, two appearing in one. 

N. 

80 E. 

High breakers, distant 6 miles. 

S. 

42 £. 

At one o'clock, in steering for Douglas’s Isles, 

a single breaker 


was seen right a-head of the ship, lying six miles N. E. ^ N. of the 
former dangerous reef/ and about eight from the isles, in a 
W. by S. j S. direction. We passed to the northward of it, having 
VOL. II. M ra 
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*1% ground at 25 fathoms ; and as we approached to do the same by 

Tuesday 17. the isles, Mr. Charles Douglas, the boatswain, breathed his last ; 
and I affixed his name to the two lumps of land, which seemed to 
offer themselves as a monument to his memory. We hauled up 
close along the cast side of Middle Island with the wind at west ; 
and at six in the evening anchored in Goose-Island Bay, in 12 fa- 
thoms, fine sand, one-third of a mile from the middle rock, and 
nearly in a line between it and the north-east point of Middle Island. 

Wednes. 18.. Ill the moming, a party of men was sent to kill geese and 

seals upon the rocky islets to tlie eastward, and another upon 

Middle Island to cut wood and brooms. There was now so much 

more surf upon the shores of the bay than in January of the former 

year, that we could not land at the eastern beach, behind which lies 

the salt lake ; I therefore went with the master to the middle beach, 

and being scarcely able to get out of the boat from scorbutic sores, 

sent him to examine the lake and make choice of a convenient place 

^ •» 

for filling some casks ; but to my surprise he reported that no good 
salt could be procured, although it had been so abundant before, that 
according to the testimony of all those who saw the lake, it would 
have furnished almost any quantity : this alteration had doubtless 
been produced by the heavy rains which appeared to have lately 
fallen. I caused a hole to be dug in a sandy gully, in order to fill 
a few casks of water, thinking it possible that what we had taken in 
at Timor might have been injurious ; but the water was too salt to 
be drinkable, although draining from land much above the level of 
the sea. This may afford some insight into the formation of salt in 
the lake ; and it seems not improbable, that rock salt may be con- 
tained in some part of Middle Island. 

We remained here three days, cutting wood, boiling down seal 
oil, and killing geese ; but our success in this last occupation was 
very inferior to what it had been in January 1802, no more than 
twelve geese being now shot, whereas sixty-five had then been 
procured. Mr. Doifglas was interred upon Middle Island, and an 
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inscription upon copper placed over his grave ; William Hillier, one 
of my best men, also died of dysentery and fever before quitting the 
bay, and the surgeon had fourteen others in his list, unable to do any 
duty. At his well-judged suggestion, I ordered the cables, which 
the small size of the ship had made it necessary to coil between 
decks, to be put into the holds^ our present light state permitting 
this to be done on clearing away the empty -casks ; by tliis arrang- 
raent more room was made for the messing and sleeping places ; 
and almost every morning they were washed with boiling water, aired 
with stoves, and sprinkled with vinegar, for the surgeon considered 
the dysentery on board to be approaching that state when it becomes 
contagious. 

At daylight of the 2 1 st, having a fresh breeze at N. W., we saturdayei, 
prepared tp depart, and hove short ; but the ship driving before the 
sails were loosed, and there being little room astern, a second bower 
was dropped and a kedge anchor carried out. This last not hold- 
ing after the bower's were* weighed, a 'stream anchor was let go; 
and before the ship brou^.t up, it was again necessary to drop the 
best bower. At this time we were not more than a cable's length 
from the rocks of Middle Island ; and the ‘ship being expospd to 
great danger with the least increase of wind, we got a spring on 
the stream cable and began to heave on the best bower. In the mean 
time the ship drove with both anchors a-head, which obliged me, on 
the instant, to cut both cables, heave upon the spring, and run up the 
jib and stay-sails ; and my orders being obeyed with an alacrity not 
to be exceeded, we happily cleared the rocks by a few fathoms, and 
at noon made sail to the eastward. 

This example proved the anchorage in the eastern part of 
Goose-Island Bay to be very bad, the sand being so loose as. not to 
hold the ship with two anchors, though the water was smooth and 
the wind not mgre than a double-reefed-top-sail breeze ; yet further 
westward, between Goose Island and the west beach, our anchor had 
held very Avell before. The most secure situation should seem to 
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be off the east end of the middle beach, between it imd the rock, 
in 4 or 5 fathoms ; but I cannot ansller for the ground there being 
good, though to all appearance it should be the best in the bay. 

The latitude observed from an artificial horizon on the middle 
beach was 34® 3' 23" south ; and the longitude of the place of obser- 
vation, a little cast of^that before fixed by the time keepers from 
King George’s Sound; ( Vol. I. p. 83 ); will be 123“ 9' 37", 6 east. Mr. 
Flinders took three sets of altitudes between the 18th p.wt. and 21st 
a. m., from which the rates of the time keepers, and their errors from 
Greenwich time at noon there of the 21st, were- found to be as under ; 

Earnshaw’s No. 543, slow 3'' 10' 59", 53 and losing 19" ,63 per day 
No. 320, fast 1 31 54 ,28 - . 34 ,07 

At the first observation, the longitudes deduced from the Coepang 
rates were, by , 

No. 543,-1 23* S3' 37", 5 east. 

No. 520,-123 25 22 ,5; 

the mean of which is 19' 52''',4 more than what I consider to be the 
true longitude ; but on using rates equally accelerated from those at 

I 

Coepang to what were found above, the error becomes reduced to 
12' 11 ", 6 east; which is the sura of the apparent irregularity of the 
time keepers from April 8 to May 18, oi* in 40,2 days. The cor- 
rections applied to the longitude during the last passage, are therefore 
what arise from the equal acceleration of the rates, and from tlic 
proportional part of the I2'*ii",6 of irregularity ; and when thus 
corrected, the time keepers did not appear to differ at Cape Leeuwin 
and Mount Gardner more than 1’ from the longitude of the former 
year. 

Sa(urd»y2i. On clearing Goose-Island Bay we steered eastward, with 
cloudy weather and a fresh breeze which veered to S. S. W. A 
, small round island, with two rocks on its north side, was discovered 
in the south-ea'stem part of the archipelago, and ^flso a reef ; nei- 
tl^er of which I had before seen, nor are they noticed by admiral 
D'Entrecasteaux. At 3^ 40' the following bearings were taken : 
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Cape Arid^,top of the mount, - N. 741® W. 

Cape Pasley, - - - N. 26 W, Saturday si. 

Two south-east isles, - - S. 19 W. 

Reef, distant 4 or 5 miles, , - - S. 16 E, 

Small round isle, dist. 4 or 5 leagues, N. 88 E. 

We passed within three miles of tjie round isle at dusk, and 
saw no other danger near it than the two rocks, which are very dis- 
tinguishable ; the weather was squally, but as I did not expect to 
meet with any more dangers, we kept on, steering seven points from 
the wind all night, with the precaution of having a warrant officer 
at the look-out. In the way to Bass’ Strait I wished to have com- 
pleted the examination of Kanguroo Island, and also to run along 
the space of main coast, from Cape Northumberland to Cape Otway, 
of which the bad weather had prevented a survey in the former year; 
but the sickly state of niy people from dysentery and fever, as also 
of myself, did not admit of doing any thing to cause delay in our 
arrival at Port Jackson. * 

In the aAernoon of the 23rd, being in latitude 35" 10' and Ion- Montiay s*. 
gitude 128® 54', the variation was observed with three compasses to pilufni.) 
be 4“ 58' west, when the ship’s head was at magnetic east ; this cor- 
rected, will be 1® 46' west, agreeing with the observations on each 
side of this longitude in sight of the coast. On the 26th, in 37® 53' Thursdayse. 
south and 135® 48' §ast, with the head S. E. by E., the variation was 
1® 33* west, or 1* 17' east corrected ; and in the same longitude at 
the head of Port Lincoln, we had found 1® 39' east. This day James 
Greenhalgh, serjeant of marines, died of the dysentery ; a man 
whom I sincerely regretted, from the zeal and fidelity with which 
he had constantly fulfilled the duties of his situation. 

The winds continued to blow strong, usually between South 
and W. S. W. ; but the ship did not at any time leak more than 
fivp inches an hour. Oh the 29th, when approaching Bass’ Strait, 
the breeze died away, and after some hours calm sprung up from the Sunday 29. 
northward ; next day at noon, our latitude was 40® 25^, longitude Monday so. 
143® 8', and we sounded with 98 fathoms, no ground. At two o’clock vZn.) 
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the south end of King’s Island was in sight ; and at 4^* 40', when it 
Monday so. bore N. 5* to 35* E., a small island was seen from the mast head, 
bearing E. by S., which I at first judged must be Albatross Island; 
but as no other could be seen more southward, it was probablj the 
Black Pyramid of Hunter's Isles, discovered in the Norfolk sloop. I 
much wished to fix its relative situation to King’s Island : but night 
coming on, the bearing of S. 5* W., in which this pyramidal lump was 
set at ten o’clock with the assistance of a night glass, was the best 
point of connexion to be obtained. The southern extremity of King's 
Island lies nearly in 40° 7' south and 143® 53' east ; and by our run 
from 4*' 40' to ten o’clock, corrected for a tide setting to the south- 
westward, this lump of land, which 1 believe to have been the Black 
Pyramid, will be 29' or 30' of longitude more east : its latitude made 
in the Norfolk was 40* 32' south. 

The wind blew fresh at north, and the ship could barely lie a 
course to clear Albatross Island, yet we passed without seeing it, 
though there was moonlight; so that 'supposing it- was the Black 
Pyramid we had set at ten o’clock, the tide, which I calculated to 
turn about that time, must have run strong to the N. E. Our least 
sounding between King’s Island and Hunter’s Isles was 28 fathoms, 
on red coral sand, nine or ten miles to the south, as I judge, of 
Reid's Rocks ; but they were not seen, nor have I any certain know- 
ledge of their position. They are laid down in, the chart partly from 
the journal of lieutenant Murray, who saw them in going frbm the 
Bay of Seals to Three-hummock Island ; but principally from a 
rough sketch of Mr. Bass, then commander of the brig Venus, who 
appears to have seen King’s Island, Reid's Rocks, and the Black 
Pyramid, all at the .'ame time. 

It was a great mortification to be thus obliged to pass Hunter’s 
Isles and the north coast of Van Diemen's Land, without correcting 
their positions in longitude from the errors which the want 6f a time 
keeper in the Norfolk had made unavoidable ; but when I contem- 
plated eighteen of my men below, several of whom were stretched 
in their hammocks almost without hope, and reflected that the lives 
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of the rest depended upon our speedy arrival in port, every other 
consideration vanished; and I carried all possible sail, day and night, M 6 nd»j 3 ». 
making such observations only as could be done withoutlHiusing 
delay. 

At day break, land was seen from the mast head bearing iHiMdiarsi* 
S. W. by S., probably Three-hummock Island,; and at noon our 
Latitude observed was - - ^ - 39 * 5 j 

Wilson's Promontory, the S, W. part, bore N. i6j E. 

Curtis' largest Isle, the top, - - N. 51 E. 

Kent's Group came in sight in the evening ; and a little before nine 
o'clock the centre of the larger isles was set at N. by E., when the 
Pyramid was distant four miles bearing S. - W. At eleven, we 
passed sufficiently near to the new rock, lying four leagues to the 
E. S. E. of the group, to hear the growling of the seals ; and land, 
apparently the Sisters, was distinguished soon afterward in the S. E., 
but too imperfectly to be known. A set of bearings here would 
have been essentially’useful'in fixing the relative positions of these 
lands, which remained in some degree doubtful; but I dared not lose 
an hour's fair wind to obtain them. 

On the 2nd of June we lost John Drapef , quarter master, one June, 
of the most orderly men in the ship ; and it seemed to be a fatality, 
that the dysentery should fall heaviest on the most valuable part of 
the crew. The wind had then veered against us, to the N. E., as it 
had done the year before in nearly the same situation ; and it should 
seem that the direction of the coast influences it to blow either from 
N. E. or S. W. The weather was so hazy, that the hills at the back 
of the Long Beach were not seen till the evening of the grd ; and on 
the 4,th they were still visible, about twenty leagues to the N. 31“ W. Saturday 4. 
A fair breeze sprung up in the night; and at noon next day, the land Sunday 5. 
from Cape Howe northward extended from S. 65* to N. 72* W., and 
a hill which appeared to be the highest of those behind Two-fold 
Bay, bore W. i“S. ; our latitude was then 37* 13', and longitude by 
time keepers 150* 4,4,' east. 

We steered a due north course, closing a little in with the 
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sunset Mount Dromedary hore N.45* W., and at eight 
Monday «. next moming it was seen bearing S. 30* W., at the distance of 
nate^u.) twent}||bigues, although the weather was hazy. The shore was 
five ariles off at noon, when the observed latitude was 35* 17'; the 
ot^ part of Cape George bearing N. 3a” £., about eight miles, and 
the Pigeon House S. 77* W; We passed the cape at the distance of 
two miles, having the/i but light winds ; and at dusk, Bowen’s Isle 
in the entranqp of Jervis’ Bay was set at \y. Hat Hill was 
abreast of the Ihip «t noon next day ; but -the wind had then veered 
fUesdiyr. U} the optifstard, and we beat up until the following ijoon with 
WediiM,a. advam^ge, our Mtuation being then in 
latitude objseivi^* < , - * 

“ ■* AS 

!*8ass, - • - - S- S 3 W. 

North extreme, near C. Sojander, - N# 3 W. 
Nearest shore, distant 8 or 9 miles, g,, •« N.'*'72 W. 

Whilst beating against this foul wtoi the dysentery carried off 
another seaman, Thomas Smith, one of those obtained from governor 
King ; and had the wind continued long in the same quarter, many 
others must have followed. Happily it veered to the southward at 
midnight, we passed Botany Bay at three in the moming, and at 
Thunday 9. daybreak tacked between the heads of Port Jackson, to work up for 
Sydney Cove. I left the ship at noon, above Garden Island, and 
waited upon His Excellency governor King, to inform him of our 
arrival and concert arrangements for the reception of the ^ck at 
the colonial hospital. On the following day they were ]daced nn|# »‘ 
Vriday 10. the care of ThomM Jamk>n, Esq., «pi^cipal surgeon of the ; 
from whom they recdif |i||^t kind attentitm and care whkdi their 
situation demtt&ded; ’UMirf too much, exhausted, and died in 

a few days. The first of.tlSip was !#. botanical gar- 
dener, a zealous, worthy sum, who all. 

Lieutemmt Murray hid arrived safely wkb tibe Lady Nelson, 
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after a somewhat tedious passage from the Barrier Reefs ; he made >aos. 
himself an anchor of heavy wood on the coast, for fear of accident 
to his sole remaining bower, but fortunately had no occasion to use 
. it. Besides the Lady Nelson, we found lying in Sydney Cove H. M. 
armed vessel Porp^se, the Bridgewater extra-Indiaman, the ships 
Cato, Rolla, and Alexander, and brig Nautilus. The G6ographe 
and Natu.'aliste had not sailed for the South Coast till some months 
after I left Port Jackson to go to the northward, and ,so late as the 
0id of December, captain Baudin was lying at King's Island in Bast' 

Strait; it was. therefore not very probable that he should reach the 
Gulph of Carpentaria by the middle of February, when I had finished 
its examination, nor even at the beginning of March, when the south- 
west monsoon would set in against him. ^ 

We found also at Port Jackson Mr. James Inman (the present 
professor x>f mathematics at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth), 
whom the Board of Longitude had sent out to join the expedition as 
astronomer, in the plafce of Mr. Crosley who had left us at the Cape 
of Good Hope. To this g^tleman's care I committed all the larger 
astronomical instruments, aftd also the time keepers, after observa- 
tions had been taken to compare their longitudes with that of Cattle 
Point. The results obtained on the loth a. m., with the Goose-island- 
Bay rates, were, 

. From ,No. 543, - 18' 41" east. 

No.^soy - 151 16 St 

Cattle Point having been settled in 151® 11' 49" (see Vol. I. p.tfiy.), 
the mean error of the time keepers was 5' 49 ",3 to the east ; and as 
I have no mesms to form an accelerating correction to the Goose- 
island-foy rates, die s' 49", 5 of error has be^ equally apportioned 
throi%|kmt the twenty ikys li^^ the two stai^ 

In order to re-establii^ the heahSi of the ship's company, I 
^contracted for a regular supply of vi^^etid»les and fresh meat; and 
such was the favourable diange in the state of the colcmy in one 
year, that the meat, pork one day and mutton another, was obtained 
VOL. II. N n 
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at the average price of lod. per pound, which before, if it could have 
been obtained, would have cost nearly double the sum. On my 
application to the governor, the commissary was ordered to supply 
us with two pipes of port wine ; and a pint was given daily to all 
those on board, as well as on shore, whose debilitated health was 
judged by the surgeon to require it. 

The arrangemehts being made which concerned the health of 
the ship’s coippany, I inclosed to the governor the report of the 
master and carpenter upon the state of the ship when in the Gulph 
Carpentaria ; and requested that he would appoint officers to make 
a survey of her condition. A plank was ripped off all round, a little 
above the water’s edge ; and on the i4,th, the officers appointed by 
His Excellency made the survey, and their report was as follows : 

“ Pursuant to an order from His Excellency 
Philip Gidley King, esquire, principal com- 
mander of His Majesty’s ship Buffalo,” 

‘'We whose names arc hereunto subscribed, have been on 
board His Majesty’s ship Investigator,, and taken a rtrict, careful, and 
minute survey of her defects, the state of which we find to be as follows. 

One plank immediately above the wales being rijiped off all 
round the ship, we began the examination on the larbord side for- 
ward ; and out of ninety-eight timbers Me find eleven to be sound, so 
far as the ripping off of one plank enables u$ to see into them, ten of 
which are amongst the aftermost timbers. Sixty-three of the'remain- 
ing timbers are so far rotten as to make it necessary to shift them ; and 
the remaining twenty -four entirely rotten, and these are principally in 
the bow and the middle of the ship. 

On die starbord side forward we have minutely examined 
eighty-nine timbers, out of which we find only five sound ; fifty-six 
are so far decayed as to require shifting, and the remaining twenty- 
eight are entirely rotten. The sound timbers are in the after part of 
the ship, and those totally decayed lie principally in the bow. 

The stemson is so far decayed, principally in its outer part, as 
to make it absolutely necessary to be shifted. 
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As far as ^ could examine under the counter, both plank and 
timbers are rotten, and consequently necessary to be shifted. 

We find generally, that the plank on both sides is so far decayed 
as to require shifting, even had the timbers been sound. 

The above being the state of the Investigator thus far, we think 
it altogether unnecessary to make any further examination; being 
Unanimously of opinion that she is not worth repairing in any coun- 
try, and that it is impossible in this country to put her in a state fit 
for going to sea. 

And we do further declare, that we have taken this survey with 
such care and circumspection, that we are ready, if required, to make 
oath to the veracity and impartiality of our proceedings. 

Given under cur hands on board the said ship in Sydney Cove, 
this ]4tb June 1803. 

(Signed) W. Scott, Commander of H. M. armed vessel Porpoise. 

E. II. Palmer, Commander of the Hon. East-India-Com* 
I'any’s extra ship Bridgewater. 

Thonms Moore, Master builder to the Territory of New 
Soutli Wales.” 

I went round the ship with the officers in their examinatitHi, 
and wft excessively surprised to see the state of rottenness in which 
the timbers were found. In the starbord bow there were thirte«i 
close together, through any one of which a cane might have been 
thrust; and it was on this side that the ship had made twelve inches 
of water in an hour, in Torres' Strait, before the first examinatialu 
In the passage along the South Coast, the strong breezes were 
the southward, and the starbord bow being out of the water, the 
leaks did not exceed five inches ; had the wind come from the north- 
ward, the little exertion we were then capable of making at the 
pumps could hardly have kept the ship up ; and a hard gale from 
any quarter must have sent us to the bottom. 

The Investigator being thus found incapable of further service, 
various. plans were suggested, and discussed with the governor, for 
prosecuting the voyage; but that which alone could be adopted 
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1803 . without incurring a heavy expense to government, ivas to employ 
the armed vessel Porpoise ; and as this ship was too small to carry 
all my complement, with the necessary provisions, to put the re- 
mainder into the Lady Nelson, under the command of my second 
lieutenant. Both vessels were at this time required for a few weeks 
colonial service to Van Diemen’s Land ; and my people not being 
in a state to fit out a new ship immediately, our final arrangements 
were deferred until tlieir return. I took this opportunity of making, 
an excursion to the Hawkesbury settlement, near the foot of the 
back mountains; and the fresh air there, with a vegetable diet and' 
medical care, soon made a great alteration in the scorbutic sores which 
July, had disabled me for four months ; and in the beginning of July I 
returned to the ship, nearly recovered. The sick in the hospital 
were also convalescent, and some had quitted it;, but one or two 
cases still remained doubtful. 

On the 4th, the Porpoise arrived from Van Diemen's Land, , 
and I requested the governor would order her to be surveyed, that 
it might be duly known whether she were, or could be in a short 
time made, capable of executing the service which ‘remained to be 
done. I had heard 'some reports of her being unsound ;%nd it 
seemed worse than folly to be at the trouble and expense of fitting* 
out a ship which, besides causing a repetition of the risk we had- 
Jnfurrred in the Investigator, might still leave the voyage unfinished. 
His Excellency, with that prompt zeal for His Majesty's service 
which characterised him, and was eminently shown in every thing 
wherein, my voyage was concerned, immediately ordered the sur- 
vey to be made ; and it appeared that, besides having lost part of 
the copper which could not be replaced, the repairs necessary to 
make her fit for completing what remained of the voyage, could not 
be done in less than twelve months ; and even then this ship was, 
from her small size and sharp construction, very ill adapted to this 
service. Other arrangements were therefore suggested; and I 
received the following letter of propositions from the governor. 
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Government House, Sidney, July 10, 1803. ^“*7’ 

SIR, 

I inclose the report of the survey on the Porpoise, and am 
much concerned that the repairs and alterations of that ship will re- 
quire so much time to complete her lit for the service you have to 
execute. This being the case, I can see no other alternatives thnn 
the follow'ing : 

1. To wait the Porpoise being repaired and refitted. 

2. To purchase the Rolla, and fit her. 

3. To take the Lady Nelson and colonial schooner Francis. 

4. Wait for the Buffalo’s return from India, which will be 

about the next January ; or 

5. Return to England, and solicit another ship to complete 

what you have so succcssfiilly begun. 

On the first point, you will be the best able to determine bow 
far it would be advisable to wait so long a time for the Porpoise’s 
repair.^, nor do I think they can be completed in a less time here. 

The builder and*your carpenter report to me, that the Rolla 
cannot be pul into the least convenient state to receive your estab- 
lishment,* stores, and provisions, in less than six months It must 
also be considered that she grounded on the^rake, with a full cargo; 
from which cause, some defects may appear to render her useless 
in a shorter period tlian you can finish your voyage. Added to which, 

1 do not consider myself justified in assuming the responsibility of 
giving JCH ,550. for little more than the hull, masts, and rigging of 
that ship ; nor will the master, as he informs me, take less. 

If you think the Lady Nelson and Francis schooner equal to 
execute what you have to finish, they are at your service. The latter 
being absent getting coals and cedar, I cannot say what state she 
may be in ; although she will reejuire considerable repairs to make 
her fit for a long voyage. 

The Buffalo is now inspecting the islands to the eastward of 
Java, to ascertain whether breeding stock can be procured among, 
them. That service performed, she proceeds to Calcutta for a cargo 
of cows; and may be expected about January, when she may want 
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some repairs, and| of course ^tting. It is my intention, if you do not 
fix on her, to profit by your discoveiy in stocking this colony with 
breeding animais, by safe and expeditious channel you have 
opened through Tottm' ^xak. 

If you do not eoneidee waiting for the Porpoise’s repairs advis- 
able, it is my intention to «end her to England by a summer's pas- 
sage round Cape jHorn ; which it is thought she may perform iii her 
present rtate. But should you conedve it may ultimately forward 
the servibe you are employed on, to go to England in her, leaving 
this port when yon judge prop^, and taking the route most condu- 
cive to perfectioning any part of the Surveys you have commenced ; 
I shall direct the commander of that ship to receive yon and as many 
ofyour officers and peopFe as can be accommodated, as passengers; 
and to follow your directions and give you every assistance in every 
circumstance cminerted vvith the execution of the orders you have 
received from my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 

You will. Sir, have the goodness to consider of the above ; 
and whatever the result o( your deliberation may be, I will most 
cheerfully give my concurrence and assistance; knowing that your 
zealous perseverance in wishing to complete the service you have so 
beneficially comiuenced, could only be impeded by nnforeseen and 
distressing circurostanoes ; but which 1 b^e, for the benefit of 
science and navigation, will only be a temporaiy delay. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed), Philip Gi^ey King. 

Each of the plans proposed in the governor's letter were at- 
tended with (Uie common disadvantage : a delay in the completion 
o( the surveys. Against the last propositkm there did not seem to 
be any other objection ; but the four first included so many more 
inconveniences and difficulties, either to the voyage, or to the dolony, 
that I saw the necessity of (»ncunping with the govenor’s opinion ; 
notwithstanding the reluctance I fdt at returmng to England with- 
out having accomplished ffie Qbjeds for which the Investigator was 
fitted out. My election was therefore made to embark as a pas* 
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senger in the Porpdse ; in ord«r to lay ngr charts and journals be- 
fore the Lords Commissioners of the Admindty, and obtain, if such 
should be their pleasure, another ship to complete the examination 
of Terra Australis. The last service J could to the colony with 
the Investigator and my people, was to lay down an additicmal pair of 
moorings in Sydney Cove ; and that dtme, we left the ship as a store- 
house hulk on the sist, and piieptured for our' voyage to England. 

The Porpoise was commanded by Mr. Wllliam.Scott, a senior 
master in the navy ; but he and the greater part of his people having 
expressed a wish to be discharged, it was complied with ; and the 
command was given to Mr. Fowler, first lieutenant of the Inves- 
tigator, and another crew of thirty-dght men selected from the ship’s 
company. In disp- . ng of the other officers and people their several 
inclinations were consulted. The surgeon took his passage in the 
Bridgewater to India, the gunner remained charged with the care of 
the Investigator’s stores, and Mr. Evans, master's jmate, was left sick 
at the hospital ; Messrs. Brown, Bauer, and Allen stayed at Port 
Jackson to prosecute their researches in natural history, until my 
arrival with another ship,*or until eighteen months should expire 
without their having received intimation that* the voyage was to be 
continued ; nine men were discharged at their own request, and 
the twenty-two remaining officers and men, including myself, em- 
barked in the^ Porpoise as passengers. 

Of the nine convicts who had been received into the Investi- 
gator, one had died ; another had behaved himself so improperly, 
that I could not recommend him to the governor ; and the remaining 
seven were fully emancipated by His Excellency from their sentence 
of transportation, their conduct having been such throughout, as to 
reedve my approbation. Four of these were entered into the com- 
plement of the Porpoise ; but I am sorry to add, that the subsequent 
behaviour of two was different to what it had been when their 
Hbertywasat stake, and that a third was condemned to the hulks 
not very long after he reached England. 
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Being about to take leave of Port Jackson, it might be ex- 
pected that I should give some account of our colony there, and 
could this voyage have appeared in due time, a chapter would have 
been devoted to it ; but a much later account being now before the 
public, dispenses me from speaking of it in other than a few general 
terms. In 1803, it was progressively advancing towards a state of 
independence on the mother country for food and clothing ; both 
the wild and tame cattle had augmented in a proportion to make 
• it probable that they would, before many years, be very abundant ; 
and manufactures of woollen, linen, cordage, and leather, with 
breweries and a pottery, were commenced. The number of inhabi- 
tants was increasing rapidly ; and that energetic spirit of enterprize 
which characterises Britain's children, seemed to be throwing out 
vigorous shoots in this new world. The seal fishery in Bass' Strait 
was carried on with ardour, — many boats were employed in catching 
and preparing fish along the coast, — sloops and schooners were 
upon the stocks,— -various detached settlements were in a course of 
establishment, and more in project. And all this, ,with the com- 
merce carried on from Sydney to Parramatta and the villages at the 
head of the port, and to those on the rivers falling into Broken 
and Botany Bays, made the fine harbour of Port Jackson a lively 
scene of business, highly interesting to the contemplator of the rise 
of nations. 

In Sydney and Parramatta, houses of stone or brick 'were 
taking place of wood and plaster ; a neat church was built in the 
latter, and one commenced in the former place ; wharfs were con- 
structing or repairing, — a stone bridge over the stream which runs 
through the town of Sydney was nearly finished,— and the whiskey, 
chariot, and heavy-laden waggon were seen moving on commo- 
dious roads to different parts of the colony. In the interior the 
forests were giving way before the axe, and their places becoming 
every year more exttnsively occupied by wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
and the vegetables and fruits of southern Europe ; but the follow- 
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ing extract from the oflBcial returns in 1803, the fifteenth year after 
the establishment of the colony, will show its progress in a more 
ostensible manner. 

Lands employed by government, 
or granted to individuals - 125,476 acres. 

Quantity cleared of wood, - 16,624 

Ditto, sown with wheat, « 7,118 Lilstann. increase 2,165 

Ditto, ^wn with barley, maize, &c. 5,279 , 

Average produce of wheat lands 


throughout the colony, - - 18 bushels per acre. 


No. of horned cattle domesticated, 

. 2,447 last increase 

- 594 

Sheep, 

11 ,232 

2,614 

Hogs, 

■ 7,890 

3.872 

Horses, 

352 

65 

The number of wild homed cattle 

was supposed to exceed that of 


the tame, and to increase faster. 

Europeans of every destription, resident in New 
South Wales, - - - . - 7,1^, 

Of^vhich were victualled by government, - 3,026 

Number of inhabitants at Norfolk Island,* - 1,200 

Amongst the obstacles which opposed themselves to the 
more rapid advancement of the colony, the principal were, the 
vicious propensities qf a large portion of the convicts, a want of 
more frequent comniunication with England, and the prohibition to 
trading with India and the western coasts of South America, in con- 
sequence of the East-India-Company’s charter. As these difficulties 
become obviated and capital increases, the progress of the colonists 
will be more rapid ; and if the resources from government be not 
withdrawn too early, there is litfle doubt of New South Wales 
being one day a flourishing country, and of considerable benefit 
to the commerce and navigation of the parent state. 

Oo 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of the winds, currents, and navigation along the east coast of Terra 
Australis, both without and within the tropic; also on the north coast. 
Directions for sailing from Port Jackson, through Toms’ Strait, to~ 
wards India or the Cape of Good Hope. Advantages of this passage 
wer that round New Guinea. 

0*^ completing the first portion of the voyage, I entered'into an 
explanation of the winds and currents which had been found to pre- 
vail i^pon the south coast of Terra Australis ; and to obtain greater 
perspicuity and connection, I there anticipated upon the second portion 
so far as those subjects required. This plan of assembling at the end 
of each book such general observations upon the coast immediately 
before examined as could not enter caiveniently into the narrative, 
seeming liable to no material objection, I shall follow it here ; and 
conclude this second part of the voyage with a statement of the winds 
and currents which appear to prevail most generally along the East 
and North Coasts; adding thereto such remarks, more particularly 
on Torres’ Strait, as may tend to the safety of navigation. This 
statement will include the information gained in a subsequent pas- 
sage, for the reasons which influenced me in the former account ; 
and the reader must not be surprised, should he remark hereafter 
that I did not, in that passage, follow very closely the directions here 
given ; ftur besides that my infoimation was then possessed only in 
part, the directions are intended, not for vessels seeking dangers, 
which was partly my object^ but for those desirous only of navigating 
these distant shores with expedition and safety. 

The East Coast,- with respect to winds and currents, requires 
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a division, the part beyond the tropic of Caprieom being placed under 
different, and almost opposite circumstances, to that within, close 
to it. 


(Atlas, 

Flatel.) 


From Cape Howe, where the South Coast terminates and the 
East commences, to Sandy Cape, within a degree of the -tropic, the 
south-east trade most generally prevails in the summer season, from 
the beginning of October to the end of April ; and produces sea and 
land breezes near the shore, with fine weather. There are however 
many occasional intermissions, especially in the southern parts, 
wherein gales from South or S. W.,and strong breezes betweai North 
and N. E., bring heavy rain, with thunder and lightning; but these 
are usually of short duration. A sultry land wind from the N. W. 
in the summer, is almost certainly followed by a sudden gust from 
between S. E. and S. S. W., against which a ship near the coast 
should be particularly guarded ; I have seen the thermometer de- 
scend at Port Jackson, on one of these occasions, from 100° to 64* in 
less than half an hour. 

In the winter season, from May to September, the western 
winds are most prevalent,’ and generally accompanied with fine 
weather; the gales then blow from the eastward, between north-east 
and south, and bring rain with them ; indeed there is no settled 
weather in the winter, with any winds from the sea, and even between 
north-west and north there is frequent rain, though the wind be 
usually light in those quarters. It is however to be understood, that 
the sea and -land breezes in the summer are more regular near the 
tropic ; and that the winter winds partake more of the south-east 
trade than they do from latitude 30* to Cape Howe. 

It is a fact difficult to be recondled, that whilst the most pre- 
*vailihg winds blow from S. E. in summer, and S. W. in winter, upon 
this extra-tropical part of the East^Coast, the current should almost 
constandy set ta the south ; at a rate \^jch sometimes reaches two 
miles an hour. Its greatest strength is exerted near to the points 
which project most beyond the general line of the coast ; but the 
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usual limits of its force may be reckoBed at from four, to twenty 
leagues from the land. Further out, there seems to be no constancy 
in the current; and close in with the shore, especially in the bights, 
there is commonly an eddy setting to the northward, from a quarter, 
to one mile an hour. It is in the most southern parts that the cur- 
rent runs strongest, and towards Cape Howe it takes a direction to 
the eastward of south; whereas in other. places, it usually follows 
the line of the coast. 

t 

This exposition of the winds and currents beyond the tropic, 
points out the advantage of keeping at not more than three or four 
leagues from the land, when sailing northward and intending to touch 
on the coast; but in the winter season this must be done with caution, 
because gales then often blow from the eastward. A marine barome- 
ter will here be of signal advantage. If the weather be tolerably fine, 
and the mercury do not stand above 50 inches, there is no probability 
of danger ; but when the mercury much exceeds this elevation and the 
weather is becoming thick, a gale is to be apprehended ; and a ship 
should immediately steer off, until it is seen how far the wind veers 
to blow dead og the coast. With respect to a rise* and fall in the 
marine barometer, it may be taken as a general rule upon this East 
Coast, that a rise denotes either a fresher wind in the quarter where 
it then may be, or that it will veer more to seaward ; and a fall 
denotes less wind or a breeze more off the land ; moreover, the 
mercury rises highest with a south-east, and falls lowest with a 
north-west wind; and north-east and south-west are points of mean 
elevation. 

The shelter for ships which may be caught so suddenly as not 
to be able to clear the land, are these : Two-fold Bay, for vessels of 
four-hundred tons and under; Jervis and Botany Bays, Port Jackson, 
and Broken Bay; Port Hunter for brigs and small craft; Port 
Stephens ; Shoal Bay for vessels not exceeding fifty tons ; Glass- 
house Bay ; and lastly Hervey’s Bay, by going round Break-sea 
Spit. All these, places will be found in Plates VI, VIII, IX, and X, 
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of the Atlas, with particular plans of the entrances to some of them. 
Directions for Port Jackson, and Botany and Broken Bays are given 
by captain Hunter in his voyage ; and they may be found in Hors- 
burgh’s East-India Directory, Part II, p. 465->-468. Two-fold Bay 
is described in the Introduction to this voyage, and mention made of 
Jervis, Shoal, Glass-^ouse, and Hervey’s Bays. 

A ship sailing alon^ this coast to the southward, should not, 
to have the advantage of the current, come nearer than five or six 
leagues unless to the projecting points ; and if the distance were 
doubled, so as to have the land just in sight, an advantage would be 
found in it ; and such an offing obviates the danger of the gales. 

Whilst w'estern winds prevail on the southern parts of the 
East Coast, the south-east trade blows with most regularity within, 
and close to the tropic, producing sea and land breezes near the 
shore, and serenity in-^Iie atmosphere ; and the further we go north- 
ward the longer does this fine weather last, till, near Cape York, it, 
commences with the* month of April, probably even March, and 
extends to the middle or end of November. How the winds blow 
from November to April, I'have no experience; b^ there is great 
reason to believe that they come from the northward, and make the 
wet season here, whilst dry weather prevails beyond the tropic. In 
Broad Sound and Shoal-water Bay we had more northern winds 
than any other, in the month of September ; but these appeared to 
be altogether local, caused by the peculiar formation of the coast ; 
for they did not bring any rain, though it was evidently near the 
end of the dry season, and we found the south-east trade wind be- 
fore losing sight of the land. 

The North Coast appears to have the same winds, with a little 
exception, as the tropical part of the East Coast. From March or 
April to November, the south-east trade prevails; often veering, 

■ however, to east, and even north-east, and producing fine weather, 

** * 

with sea and land breezes near the shore. At the head of the Gulph 
of Carpentaria, the north-west monsoon begafi to blow at the end of 
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November; but further westward, at the northern Van Diemen's^ 
Land) I apprehend it will set in at the beginning of that month, and 
continue till near the end of March. This is the season of heavy 
rains, thunder, and lightning, and should seem, from our experience, 
to be the sickly time of the year. 

It is thought to be a general rule, that a monsoon blowing 
directly in from the ^ea, produces rain, and from off the land, fine 
weather, with, sea and land breezes; this I found exemplified on the 
west side of the Gulph of Carpentaria, where the rainy north-west 
monsoon, which then came off the land, brought fine weather: the 
rain came with eastern winds, which set in occasionally and blew 
strong for two or three days together. It seems even possible! that 
what may be the dry season on the North Coast in general, may be 
the most rainy on the west side of the Gulph ; but of tins I have doubts. 

According to Darapier, the winds and seasons on the north- 
west coast of Terra Australis are nearly the same as above mentioned 
upon the North Coast ; but' he found the sea and land breezes, dur- 
ing the south-east monsoon, to blow with much greater strength. 

In speaki|g of the currents, I return to the tropical part of the 
East Coast. Withm the Barrier Reefs, it is not the current, for there 
is almost none, but the tides which demand attention ; and these, so 
far as they came under my observation, have been already described, 
and are marked on the charts. At a distance from the barrier there 
is a current of some strength, at least during the prevalence of south- 
east winds ; but instead of setting southward, as I have described it 
to do from Sandy Cape to Cape Howe, the current follows the direc- 
tion of the trade wind, and sets to the north-west, with some varia- 
tion on either side, at the rate of half a mile, and from thence to one 
mile an hour. This I found to continue amongst the reefs of Torres' 
Strait, nearly as far as Murray’s Islands ; but from thence onward 
through the strait, its direction in October was nearly west, some- 
thing more than half a mile ; ^d so continued across the Qulph of 
Carpentaria to Cape Arnhem, with a little inclination toward the south,^ 
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Along the north coast of Tetra Australis, the current seoma 
to run as the wind blows. In March, before the south-east monsoon 
was regularly set in, I found no determinate current until the end of 
the month, when Timor was in sight, and.it then set westward, three 
quarters of a mile an hour; but in the November following, I carried 
it all the Way from Cape Arnhem, as captain Bligh had done from 
Torres' Strait in September 1792; the rate being from half a mile 
to one ttiile and a quarter in the hour. 

The navigation along the tropical part of the East Coast, within 
the Barrier Reefs, is not likely to be soon followed, any more than 
that round the shores of the Gulph of Carpentaria ; nor does much 
remain to be said upon them, beyond what will be found in this Book 
II, and in the charts; and in speaking of the outer navigation, triy 
remarks will be more perspicuous and useful if I accompany a ship 
from Port Jackson, through Torres’ Strait; pointing out the courses 
to be steered, and the precautrahs to be taken for avoiffing 
dangers. It is auppo^d that the ship has a time keeper, whose raifd 
of going and eiyor from mean Greenwich time have been found at 
Sydney Cove, taking its longitude at 151* 11' 49" elBt; and that the 
emnmander is not one who feels alarm at the mere sight of breakers : 
without a'time keeper I scarcely dare recommend a ship to gO through 
Torres' Strait ; and from timidity in the commjuider, perhaps more 
danger is to Jbe anticipated than from rashness. The best ieaistai 
for sailing is June or July; and it must not be earlier than March, 
nor later than the end of September. 

On quitting Port Jackson, the course to be steered is N. E. by E. 
by compass, to longitude about 1553^, ^^'^7 

leagues oflp; then North, also by compass, as far as latitude #4^. 

Thus far no danger Mes in the way; but there is then the Cato’s 
Bank, St dry sand frequented by birds and surrounded with a reef, pj^ex.) 
and farther northward is fTreck Reef, befh discovered in the future 
part of this Voyage. Wreck Reef *nsists of six distinct patches of 
coral, extending twenty miles east and West; upon four of them 
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there are dry banks, also frequented by birds, and the easternmost 
bank is covered with wiry grass and some shrubs, and is called Bird 
Islet, Their situations are these : 

Cato’s Bank 23“ & south, 155® 23' east . 

Bird Islet - 22 ii| 15527 
The bearing and distance of these dangers must be successively 
worked, and a course Steered so as to leave them half a degree to the 
westward ; but for fear of an error in the time keeper the latitude 
23° 20' should not be passed in the night. It is better to make short 
tacks till daylight, than to heave to ; and allowance should be made 
for a probable current of one mile an hour to the north-west. A 
good look-out mustbe constantly kept ; and a confidential officer, 
should now go to the mast-head every two hours in the day and to 
the fore yard at night, to listen as well as look ; for in dark, nights 
the breakers may often be heard before they can be seen.. It will 
not be amiss, if the time of the day be favourable, to make Bird 
Islet, which is well settled; in order to'see how the longitude by 
time keeper agrees ; and should it err, the difference^ or more, must 
be added to, or subtracted from its future longitudes ; for it is most 
probable that the error* will continue to augment the same way, more 
especially if the time keeper be a good one. 

(At). I'l. I.) Having passed Wreck Reef, there are no other known dangers 

near the route for Torres' Strait, till we come to Diana’s Bank; but 
as others may exist, it will be prudent to lie to, or preferably to 
make short tacks in the night, during the rest of the passage to the 
Strait. In light nights, however, and moderate weather, there would 
be not much risk in closely following the Cumberland’s track,, 
carrying no more sail than will allow of the ship being conveniently 
hauled to the wind ; but if an unusual number of boobies and gannets 
be seen in the evening, there is strong suspicion of a bank and reef 
being near ; and the direction which the bird?i take, if they all go one. 
way as is usual in an evening, v^l nearly show its bearing. The lon- 
gitude of Diana's Bank, according to M.de Bougainville, is 151® !^' 
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from Greenwich ; but his longitude at the New Hebrides, somd 
days before, was 54^ too far east, according to captain Cook ; and it 
is therefore most probable, that 

Diana’s Bank lies in 15* 41' south, 150® 25' east. 

I should steer, after passing Wreck Reef, so as to go a full 
degree to the east of this position ; and having so done, the next 
object of attention is the Eastern Fields, reefs which lie a degree (Atia*. 
from those where Torres’ Strait may be said to commence. The “ ® 
position to be worked is. 

Eastern Fields, north-east end, 10“ 2' south, 145“ 45' east; 
and from this I would pass half a degree to the eastward. But if the 
Strait should be attempted without a time keeper, it will be advisable 
for a ship to make that part of New Guinea lying in about lo* south 
and 1471“ ea.st, which may be seen as far as twelve or fifteen leagues 
in clear weather; and having corrected the dead-reckoning longitude 
by this land, to allow afterwards eighteen miles a day for a current 
setting to the W. N. W. The best latitude for passing the Eastern 
Fields, is 9“ 45' to 50', steering a W. by S. course, by compass; and 
it will afterwards be propet., so long as there is daylight and no 
reefs seen, to carry all sail for the Pandora’s Entrance, which is the 
best opening yet known to the Strait. It is formed by reefs, and is 
eleven or twelve miles wide, and lies. 

Pandora’s Entrance, the middle, in 9" 54' S,, 144® 42' E. ; 
and it is very possible, if the Eastern Fields be passed in the morn- 
ing, to get through without seeing the breakers, and obtain a sight of 
Murray’s Islands before dark. But it is most probable that reefs 
will be first met with ; and should the latitude of the ship be then 
uncertain, even to 5’, the wind must be hauled until an observation 
can be had, for it is by the latitude alone that the first reefs can be 
distinguished one from the other. 

The reefs being in sight and the latitude known, a ship will 
steer for the Pandora’s Entrance, if she can fetch it ; but if too much 
to the north, she may pass round the north end of Portlock’s Reef, 
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ilnd haul up S. W. for Murray’s Islands, which are visible eight or 
ten leagues from the deck in fine weather. ( See View No. lo in Plate 
XVIIl. of the Atlas. ) It is best to approach these islands from the 
N. E. by N., following the Investigator's track, and to anchor the 
first night on the north side of the largest island, or otherwise under 
the reefs which lie to the north-east ; but if neither can be reached 
before dark, haul to* the wind and make short trips till daylight, in 
the space between these reefs and Portlock's Reef. 

Murray’s Islands should not be passed, or quitted if the ship 
have anchored there, later than ten or eleven o’clock in the morning ; 
because the sun will be getting a-head and obscure the sight before 
another good anchorage can be secured. On passing the islands, 
keep the reef which lies five miles to the north about a mile on the 
starbord hand, steering W.|- S. by compass, with a boat a-head; for 
in this part there are many tide ripplings scarcely to be distinguished 
from the reefs. Having passed the ripplings, haul a point more to 
the southward ; and after having run- eight or ten miles, from the 
time that the largest island bore south, there will be very few reefs 
to the northward, and Damley’s Island will be seen. On the lar- 
bord hand there will be a great mass of reefs ; arid these it is neces- 
sary to follow at tile distance of two or three miles, steering mostly 
W. S. W., and gradually more southward as they are found to trend. 
Some small patches will occasionally be met with; but having the 
boat to go a-head, and the commander, or a careful officer looking out 
aloft, the Investigator’s track between them may be safely followed. 
The leading mark in all this part of the course, is the line of the 
great south-eastern reefs; and the situation of the ship may be 
known at any time, by laying down cross bearings of Murray’s 
and Damley's Islands on the chart, allowing, if the ship’s head 
be westward and the compass on the top of the binnacle, 5* of 
east variation. 

t 

Several low, woody isles will come in sight a-head, or on the 
starbord bow ; and before reaching the end of the south-eastern 
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reefs, Half-way Island^ which is the southernmost of them, will be 
seen to the south«west ; and here I would recommend the ship to 
anchor for the night. If this island can be passed, however, before 
three in the afternoon, and the sun do not obscure the sight, she 
may push on south-westward till an hour before sunset; and anchor 
under the lee of any of those sand- banks which lie in the route, the 
ground being better here than in the eastern part of the Strait. 

From Half-way Island, continue to follow the Investigator’s 
track, steering S. W. to S. W. by W. by compass, as the small reefs 
and banks will allow ; and here there is no necessity for a boat to 
be kept a-head. The flat top of one of the York Isles, called Mount 
Adolphus by captain Bligh, will be the first high land seen, and after- 
wards Mount Ernest; the cross bearings of which will show the situa- 
tion on the chart, until the Double Isle, which makes as two small hum- 
mocks, comes in sight. Steer then for Double Isle, pass on the north 
side; and haul south-westward for Wednesday Island, which will be 
three leagues distant. 'Pass it also on the north side, about one mile, 
and the same by Hammond’s Island, which lies next to it. There will 
be an extensive reef on the starbord liand, but the smallest distance 
between it and the islands is above two miles; and a W.S.W^ 
course by compass, will lead fair through the passage, with sound- 
ings from 9 to 6 fathoms. Booby Isle will presently be seen a-head, 
appearing at first like a white sand bank; it may be passed within 
a mile Or two bn either side, and is the last of the dangers, if it can 
be classed under them, of Torres’ Strait. A ship should afterwards 
steer, by compass, W. by S. thirty or forty miles ; and the course 
may then be directed for any part of the world. 

In case the approach of night, or any other circumstance should 
make it desirable, shelter may be had under the Prince of Wales’ 
Islands, or under Booby Isle; and if a boat be sent on shore at dusk 
to Booby Isle, many birds,, and perhaps some turtle may be procured. 

This passage through Torres' Strait will occupy from three to 
five days, according to the freshness of the south-east trade, and the. 
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degree of caution which a commander may see necessary to employ.* 
He will, of course, sound continually, though it have not been speci- 
fied; and keep a boat a-head with sounding signals, from the time 
of passing Murray’s Isles till Half-way Island is in sight, and where- 
ever else there appears to him a necessity. Should he miss the 
Investigator’s track in any part, which is very possible, there is no 
occasion for alarm ; most, if not all the inner reefs have deep chan- 
nels through them at every four or five miles, and by these he niay 
regain the track, with the assistance of his boat. 

The following precautions must not be neglected ; a strict and 
constant look-out at the mast head, by the commander or his most 
confidential officer, all the time that the ship is amongst the reefs; 
— ^not.to pass Murray's Islands without seeing them, since they arc 
the leading mark for getting into the proper track ; — and on anchor- 
ing there, or at any other inhabited island, a strict watch must be 
kept on the natives, who will come off in canoes to barter a few 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, and their arms, -for hatchets and other iron 
ware. No boat should be sent to an island where there are inhabi- 
tants; but if distress make it necessary, two or three should go 
together, well armed; for they will certainly be attacked, if the 
Indians have been able to lay a plan and collect their strength. A 
British seaman will, at the same time, studiously avoid all cause of 
quarrel with these poor misguided people, and not fire upon them 
but where self-defence makes it indispensable. 

Most of the dry sands and the uninhabited islands in the Strait 
Appear to be frequented by turtle ; and in the month of August, 


* Tlie most exipeditious passage known to have been made through the Strait, pre« 
viously to the Investigator, was that of captains Bligh and Portlock, in nineteen days; the 
account of which, as also that of Messrs, Bainpton and Alt in the Introduction, page xuc 
to xlv, a commander should previously read with the chart before him ; and if he do the 
same with the passage of the Investigator, in Chap. V.'of this Book II., and that of the 
Cumberland in Chap. HI. following, he will have a tolerably coirect notion of the dangers 
in Torres’ Strait, and of the advantage in pursuing tlie route above described* 
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September, or later, it is probable some might be taken by landing a 
party of men, who should silently watch for their coming on shore 
at dusk. I do not know the kind of turtle most common in the 
Strait; at Booby Isle they were hawkes-bill, which furnish the finest 
tortoise shell, but are small and not the best for food. 

The advantage in point of time, which this route presents to a 
ship bound from the Great Ocean to India, or to the Cape of Good 
Hope, will be best seen by a statement of two passages made at the 
same season ; the one by Torres’ Strait, the other round New Guinea. 

I sailed from Port Jackson in company with the Bridgewater, 
an extra East-Indiaman ; and we made Wreck Reef in eight days. 
From thence the Bridgewater steered round Louisiade, through 
Bougainville's Strait, Dampier's Strait, Pitt’s Passage, and the Strait 
of Salajer; and arrived at Batavia in eighty-eight days. I left Wreck 
Reef some time afterward, in a small schooner of twenty-nine tons ; 
took ten days to reach Torres’ Strait, three to pass throujth it, seven- 
teen to reach Coepang Bay*, and ten mdre to pass the longitude of 
Java Head. Adding to these tlic eight days to Wreck Reef, the 
passage from Port Jackson to Java Head was forty-eight days, includ- 
ing various deviations and stoppages for surveying ; and it was prin- 
cipally made in a vessel which sailed no more than four or five 
knots, when the Bridgewater would have gone six or eight. The 
difference, nevertheless, in favour of Torres' Strait, was forty days; 
so that* it seems within bounds to say, that in going from Port Jack- 
son to India or the Cape of Good Hope, it offers an advantage over 
the northern route of six weeks ; and of four weeks in going from the 
more eastern parts of the Great Ocean. In point of safety, I know 
not whether Torres’ Strait have not also the advantage; for although 
it be certainly more dangerous than any one of the eastern passages, 
it is doubtful whether it be more so than a four or six weeks e^tra 
navigation amongst the straits and islan4s to the east and north of 
New Guinea, where some new shoal, bank, or island is discovered by 
(every vessel going that way. For myself, I should not hesitate to 
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prefer Torres’ Strait, were it only on this account ; considering the 
long continuance of the danger in one case, as being more than a 
counterbalance to the superior degree of it in the other. 

With respect to a passage through Torres’ Strait in the op- 
posite direction,— from the Indian Sea to the Great Ocean, it has not, 
to my knowledge, been attempted ;■ and I have some doubt of its 
practicability. A ship would have an advantage in entering the 
strait by its least dangerous side; but as the passage could be made 
only in December, January, or February, the rainy squally weather 
which probably will then prevail, would augment the danger from the 
reefs ten fold. The experiment is therefore too hazardous for any 
except a ship on discovery ; whose business it is to encounter, and 
even to seek danger, when it may produce any important benefit to" 
geography and navigation. 
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BOOK III. 


OCCURRENCES FROM THE TIME OF QUITTING POIIT JACKSON, IN 180 S, TO 
ARRIVING IN ENGLAND IN 1810 . 


CHAPTER I. 

Departure from Port Jackson in the Porpoise, accompanied by the Bric^e^ 

water and Cato. The Cato’s Bank. Shipwreck of the Porpoise and 

Cato in the night. The crews get on a sand bank; where they are left 

by the Bridgewater. Provisions saved. . Regulations on the hank. 

Measures adopted fir getting back to Poti Jackson. Description of 

fFreck-Reef Bank. Remarks on the loss of M. de la Perouse. 

% 

The third volume of my log book and journal having been lost in isos, 
the events which succeeded the decay of the Investigator, I have had 
recourse to a memorandum book and ta officers journals to supply 
the dates and leading facts contained in the first three chapters fol- 
lowing; fortunately, my bearings and the astronomical observations 
taken by lieutenant Flinders and myself were preserved, as also were 
the rough charts, with one exception ; so that there are few cases 
where this department of the voyage will have materially suffered. 

There are, however, many circumstances related in these chapters, 
which either do not enter at all, or are slightly mentioned in the 
officers journals ; for these, my public papers and copies of letters 
have principally furnished materials, and ji tolerably faithful memory 
has supplied the rest. It seemed necessary to explain this, that the 
reader may know to what the deficiencies and abridgments in some 
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parts of these chapters are to be attributed ; and this being premised, 
I resume the narrative of our prepartions for returning to England. 

On July 20, lieutenant Fowler quitted the Investigator, with 
the crew selected for him, and took the command of His Majesty’s 
armed vessel Porpoise ; and on the following day I went on board 
with the rest of my officers and people, to go with him as passengers. 
Amongst other preparations for the voyage, a green house was set 
up on the quarter decK of that ship ; and the plants collected in the 
Investigator from the south, the east, and north coasts of Terra 
Australis were deposited in it, to be conveyed to His Majesty's bo- 
tanical garden at Kew ; and as w'e had had the misfortune to lose the 
gardener of the expedition, and Mr. Brown, the naturalist, remained 
behind, a man from Port Jackson was engaged to take care of the 
plants during the passage. 

The examination of Torres’ Strait was one of the most im- 
portant articles of my instructions which had been executed only in 
part; and although I could not pretend to make any regular survey 
in the Porpoise, it was yet desirable to pass again through the strait, 
and lay down as many more of its dangers as circumstances w'ould 
admit; and this being' represented to governor King, the following 
paragraph was made an article in lieutenant Fowler’s orders. “ The 
“ objects which captain Flinders will have to finish in his route 
“ through Torres' Strait, requires that he should be assisted with boats, 
“ people, and have the entire direction of the ship as to the courses 
“ she is to steer, making and shortening sail, anchoring, and every 
“ other prompt attention to his directions as connected with his sur- 
“ vey. You arc therefore further required to comply with every 
“ direction he may give you, to enable him to execute the orders of 
“ my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and as it will be 
“ necessary that the most expeditious route should be fallowed, for 
“ the purpose of ascertaining the length of time it will take to make 
“ the voyage from hence to England, by Torres' Strait, and to enable 
“ captain Flinders to be in England as early as possible, you will 
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take especial care to lose no time in getting to England by the isos. 

“ route captain Flinders may indicate.” 

In the beginning of August, the Porpoise was nearly ready to August, 
sail ; and two ships then lying in Sydney Cove, bound to Batavia* 
desired leave to accompany us through the Strait. These were the 
Hon. East-India-Company's extra-ship Bridgewater, of about 750 
tons, commanded by E. H. Palmer, Esq., and theship Cato of London, 
of about 4^0 tons, commanded Mr. John Park. The company of these 
ships gave me pleasure ; for if we should be able to make a safe and 
expeditious passage through the strait with them, of which I had but 
little doubt, it would be a manifest proof of the advantage of the 
route discovered in the Investigator, and tend to bring it into general 
use. On the 10th I took leave of my respected friend the governor Wednes. 10. 
of New South Wales, and received his despatches for England ; and 
lieutenant Fowler having given a small code of signals to the Bridge- 
water and Cato, we sailed out of Port Jackson together, at eleven 
o’clock of the same morning, .and steered north-eastward for Torres’ 

Strait. 

Mr. Inman had re-deliVered to me the two time-keepers, with 
a table of their rates deduced from equal altitudes, but the No. 543 
had gone so very irregularly, as not to be entitled to any confidence ; 
the error of No. 5*0 from mean Green w'ich time at noon there on 
the ad, and its rate of going during the twenty-five preceding 
days were as uhder : 

Earnshaw's No. 530, fast, o'" 49' 54" ,85 and losing 33", 38 per day. 

The winds were light, and mostly from the eastward during (Atlas, 
the first two days of our quitting Port Jackson ; and not being able to 
get far enough from the land to avoid the southern current, it had 
retarded us 35' on the 12th at noon, when the inlands of Port Ste- Friday 12. 
phens were in sight. On the following day the wind became more 
steady in the south-western quarter, and^ as our distance from the 
land increasedrthe current abated ; and on the 15th, when the lati- 
tude was 27® 27', longitude 156“ 23', and distance from the coast 
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180S. ■ about fifty leagues, the set was something in our favour. The wind 
Monday 15 , WES then at south, and our course steered was north for twenty- 
wednes. 17 . four hours, then N.by W. ; and on the 17th at noon we were in 
Plate X.) latitude 25° 22', longitude 155* 34', and had the wind at S. E. by S. 

Soon after two o’clock, the Cato being some distance on our lar- 
bord quarter made the signal for seeing land. This proved to be a 
dry sand bank, which bore S. S. W. about three leagues ; and the 
Porpoise sailing faster than the other ships, they were directed to 
. keep on their course whilst we hauled up to take a nearer view of 
the bank. At three o’clock, when it bore S, by E. five or six miles, 
we hove to and sounded, but had no bottom at 80 fathoms. The 
Cato’s Bank, for so it was named, is small and seemed to be desti- 
tute of vegetation ; there was an innumerable quantity of birds 
hovering about, and it was surrounded with breakers ; but their ex- 
tent seemed very little to exceed that of the bank, nor could any 
other reef near it be discovered. The situation was ascertained to 
be nearly 23° 6' south, and 155® 23' east ; and we then made sail 
after the Bridgewater and Cato, to take our station a-head of them 
as before. 

Some apprehensions were excited for the following night by 
meeting with this bank ; but as it was more than two degrees to the 
eastward of the great Barrier Reefs, we thought it unconnected 
with any other, like the two discovered by .captain Ball and Mr. 
Bampton, further towards the north end of New Caledonia. I had, be- 
sides, steered for Torres’ Strait in the Investigator, from reefs several 
degrees to the westward, without meeting with any other danger 
than what lay near the Barrier or belonged to the Strait ; and by the 
time we had rejoined the ships in the evening, the distance run from 
the bank was thirty-five miles, and no other danger had been descried. 
It did not therefore seem necessary to lose a good night's run by 
heaving to ; and I agreed with lieutenant Fowler, that it would be 
sufficient to make the signal for the ships to run under easy, work- 
ing sail during the night,— to take our usual station a-head, — and to 
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charge one of the Investigator’s warrant officers with the look-out isos, 
on the fore castle. These precautions being taken, and the top sails We^^V. 
double reefed, our course was pursued to the N. by W., wth a fresh 
breeze and cloudy weather ; and at eight o’clock the lead was cast, 
but no bottom found at 35 fathoms. The Bridgewater was then 
about half a mile on the starbord, and the Cato a mile on the lar- 
bord quarter ; and their distance seeming to increase at nine, when 
our rate of going was eight knots, the fore sail was hauled up to 
keep them in sight : wind then at S. E. by E. 

In half an hour, and almost at the same instant by the Investi- 
gator’s carpenter on the fore castle, and the master who had charge 
of the watch on the quarter deck,— breakers were seen a-head. The 
helm was immediately put down, with the intention of tacking from 
them ; but the Porpoise having only three double-reefed top sails 
set, scarcely came up to the wind. Lieutenant Fowler sprang upon 
deck, on hearing the noise ; but supposing it to be occasioned by' 
carrying away the tiller rope, a circumstance which had often 
occurred in the Investigator, and having no orders to give, I re- 
mained some minutes longer, conversing with the gentlemen in the 
gun room. On going up, I found the sails shaking in the wind, and 
the ship in the act of paying off ; at the same time there were very 
high breakers at not a quarter of a cable's length to leeward. In 
about a minute, the ship was carried amongst the breakers ; and 
striking upon a coral reef, took a fearful heel over on her larbord 
beam ends, her head being north-eastward. A gun was attempted 
to be fired, to warn the other vessels of the danger ; but owing to the 
violent motion and the heavy surfs flying over, this could not be 
done immediately ; and before lights were brought up, the Bridge- 
water and Cato had hauled to the wind across each other. 

Our fore mast was carried away at the second or third shock; 
and the bottom was presently reported to be stove in, and the hold 
-full of water. When the surfs permitted us to look to windward, 
the Bridgewater and Cato were perceived at not more than a cable’s' 
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length distance ; and approaching each other so closely, that their 
. running abord seemed to us inevitable. This was an aweful mo- 
ment ; the utmost silence prevailed ; and when the bows of the two 
ships went to meet, even respiration seemed to be suspended. The 
ships advanced, and we expected to hear the dreadful crash ; but 
presently they opened off from each other, having passed side by 
side without -touching; the Cato steering to the north-east, and the 
Bridgewater tp the southward. Our own safety seemed to have no 
other dependence than upon the two ships, and the exultation we 
felt at seeing .this most imminent danger passed, was great, but of 
short duration ; the Cato struck upon the reef about two cables 
length from the Porpoise, we saw her fall over on her broad side, 
and the masts almost instantly disappeared ; but the darkness of the 
night did not admit of distinguishing, at that distance, what further 
might have happened. 

Turning our eyes toward the Bridgewater, a light was per- 
ceived at her mast head^by which we knew she had cleared the 
reef; and our first sensations were, that the commander would 
certainly tack, and send boats to our assistance ; but when a little 
reflexion had enabled us to put ourselves in his place, it became 
evident that he would not choose to come so near the reef in the 
night, blowing fresh as it did ; and still less to send his boats and 
people into the breakers, to their certain destruction. 

The Porpoise had very fortunately heeled towards the reef ; 
so that the surfs which struck against her turned-up side, flew over 
without washing any thing off the decks ; and the smooth appear- 
ance of the water under the lee, afforded a prospect of being able to 
get the boats out on that side. The experiment was tried with a 
small four-oared gig, and succeeded ; but a six-oared cutter was 
jerked against the sheet anchor by the violence of the shocks, and 
being stove, was filled wi^h water. ^ 

It was by no means certan how long the ship, being slightly 
built and not in a sound state, might hold together ; it was therefore 
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deemed expedient to lighten her, that she might drive further up the 
coral bank and lie more easily. On sounding, the depth was found iV. 
to be 17 fathoms on the windward side, but no more than a few feet 
on the reef ; and Mr. Fowler ordered the main and mizen masts, 
and the starbord anchor to be cut away ; but on my suggesting to 
him the possibility of driving over the reef, with the rise of tide, and 
sinking in deep water as the Pandora had done, the lightening of 
the ship was not prosecuted further. 

Beyond the smooth water close under the lee, there was a 
line of breakers, and further on the sea appeared to be tranquil ; 
it therefore seemed probable that boats might approach the ship on 
that side, and if this information coiild be conveyed to captain Pal- 
mer of the Bridgewater, that something might be speedily done to- 
wards saving the crew ; and as it was likely that my influence with 
him might be greatest, and being a passenger in the Porpoise 
no charge made my presence on board immediately necessary, I 
proposed to make the attenfpt in the gig, to which Mr. Fowler as- 
sented. The b^jat being obliged to lie at a little distance from the 
ship, to prevent being stove, I jumped over-board and swam to her; 
and we pushed through the breakers to the smooth water, recfeiving 
two or three surfs by the way, from which we hardly escaped 
sinking. On examining into the condition of the boat, I found no- 
thing to bale out the water, and only two oars which did not belong 
to it ; and instead of the proper crew of four men, there were only 
three ; but under the thwarts were stowed away three others, the 
armourer, a cook, and a marine, who did not know how to handle 
an oar. These last were set to baling with their hats and shoes, 
and we rowed towards the Bridgewater’s light, keeping under the 
lee of the breakers. That ship was standing from us, and I saw 
that any attempt to get nearer before she tacked .would be fruitless ; 
and even afterwards, it was much to be doubted whether, with two 
awkward oars and an overloaded boat, we could make any way 
against the sea on the windward side of the reef ; I therefore deter- 
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August. 

Wednefl. 17, approach, and to lie near the Porpoise ; that in case of her going to 
pieces before morning, we might save some of the people. Jn rowing 
back we met the cutter, wfcch the men in her, having got the leak 
partly stopped, had pushed off without an officer, and were going 
they scarcely knew whither ; they furnished us with a third oar, and 
I desired them to keep close to the gig, near the wreck, until morn- 
ing. We found the bottom here to be coral rock, and the water so 
shallow, that a man might stand up in many places without being 
■ over head. 

I wished to have got on board the ship, to let them know of 
the boats being safe and what we had discovered of the reef ; but 
the breakers between us, and the darkness of the night cut off all 
hope of communication before morning. They burned blue lights 
every half hour, as a guide to the Bridgewater ; but her light was 
lost to us in the boats at eleven o’clock, and after two in the morn- 
Tkursdayis. ing it was no longer seen fro'm the Porpoise. At.that time it appeared 
to be low water, and the ship lay so much more quiet than before, 
that the apprehension of her going to pieces before daylight had 
much subsided ; to bc‘ prepared, however, for the next flood, Mr. 
Fowler employed his people during the night in making a raftof the 
spare top'masts, yards, &c,, with short ropes all round by which 
the people might hold on ; and a cask of water, witlj'a chest con- 
taining some provisions, a sextant, and the Investigator's log books, 
were secured upon the raft. 

In the small gig we were quite drenched, the south-east wind 
blew fresh and cold, and the reflexions excited by the great change 
so suddenly made in our situation, with the uncertainty of what had 
befallen the Cato and even the Bridgewater, did not tend to make 
this long night pass more agreeably. My thoughts were principally 
occupied in devising plans for saving ourselves, under the appre- 
hension that we might see no more of the Bridgewater ; but not to 
discourage the people, I spoke of every body getting on board that 
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sJiip in the morning, and of continuing our voyage to England, as 
not at all doubtful. 

Of the poor Cato, we could neither xe nor hear any thing. It 
appeared that captain Park, when meeting the Bridgewater on oppo- 
site tacks, stopped setting his main sail and bore away to leeward ; 
had he persevered, both ships must have come upon the reef to- 
gether ; but by his presence of mind on this occasion, the Bridgewater 
weathered the breakers and escaped the impending danger. When 
the Cato struck the reef, it was upon the point of a rock, under the 
larbord chess tree ; and she fell over to windward, with her decks 
exposed to the. waves. In a short time the decks and holds were 
tom up, and every thing washed away ; and the sole place left, where 
the unfortunate people could hope to avoid the fury of the sea, was 
in the larbord fore channel, where they all crowded together, the 
greater part with no other covering than their shirts. Every time 
the sea struck the Cato, it twisted her about upon the rock with such 
violent jerks, that they expbeted the stdrn, which was down in the 
water, would pjrt every moment. In this situation, some lashing 
themselves to the timber heads, others clinging to the chain plates 
and dead eyes, and to each other, captain Park and his crew passed 
the night ; their hope being, that the fore castle of the ship might 
hold upon the rock till morning, and that the Bridgewater would 
then send her^boats to save them. From the Porpoise they enter- 
tained no hope ; and until the signal lights were seen, they thought 
her gone to pieces. 

At the first dawning of day, I got on board the Porpoise by 
the help of the fallen masts. Every body was in good spirits at 
seeing the ship hold together so well, and finding the boats safe ; 
for the gig, with all in her, had been given up for lost, some one 
having thought he saw her sink in the breakers. With the day- 
light appeared a dry sand bank, not move than half a mile distant, 
sufficiently large to receive us all with what provisions might be 
got out of the ship ; and the satisfaction arising from this discovery 
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was increased by the Bridgwater being perceived tinder sail, and 
Thuradajris. though distant, that she' was standing towards the reef. On the 
other side, the appearance of the poor Cato, with the people waving 
to us, from the bowsprit and fore castle, the only parts above water, 
was truly distressing^ 

The reef seemed to be a mile in breadth, and it extended in an 
east and west direction to a distance beyond what could be distin- 
guished from Porpoise's deck; but there were in it several wide, 
. said apparently de^ qienings, by which the Bridgewater might run 
to leewaid, and thci« anchor or lie to, whilst sending her boats to 
our assistance. Haring^ ^aite th^e remarks, I left Mr. Fowler 
and his pec^le getthig^ lilP ^ {Hovisions; and went to the 
bank few theij^pose c# off in the gig so soon as 

that ship smtld he entki^h, Smd pomilng’Out to captain Palmer 
the means i^ wludh h^illg ti^e (m ta^ two crews and what 
else might other tack soon after- 

A number iji|t^^s eggs S!|a^red oV^ tl^ b^ showed 
that it was above high-watev mark, and I sent the gig with this 
intelligence to lieutenant Fowler. See^g that the Brkigewater did 
not approach, he ordered the Iwat to to the Cato; and 

i^ptain Park and his nten, throwij||j|^mseives ini^ 
any**|»eces of spar or plank they could find, swam though 
the breakers ; and were then taken to the Porpoise \vhere they re- 
edved food and some clothmg^ Several were bruised against the 
coral rocks, and three young lads wotc drowned. One of these poof 
boys, who, in the three or voyages he had,|Bitde to sea, had 
been each time shipwrecked, hsid bewailed himself riirough the night 
as the persecuted Jonas who carried misfoitime wb^ver he went. 
He launched himself upon a broken spar vrith his captain; but hav- 
ing lost his hold in the breakers^ was not seen afterwards. 

At low water, which happened about two o’clock, the reef was 
dry very near to the Porpoise, and both oflScers and men were 
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assiduously employed in getting upon it provisions ahd their clothes ; i*®®* 

they were brought from thence by the boats, for the depth was Thul^is. 
several feet at a distance round the bank. Before dark, five half 
hogsheads of water, some flour, salt meat, rice, and spirits were 
landed, with such of the pigs and sheep as had escaped drown- 
ing; and every man from both ships had got on shore. Some of the 
Cato's sailors appeared in oflicers uniforms, given to them in the 
Porpoise ; and t was pleased to see that our situation wa^i not thought 
so bad by the people, as to hinder all pleasantry upon these promo- 
tions. Those who had saved great coats or blankets shared with 
the less fortunate, and we laid dovm to sleep on the sand in tolerable 
tranquillity, bring much oppressed with fatigue; and except from 
those of the Cato’s men who had been bruised or cut by the rocks, 
there was not a complaining voice heard on the bank. ' 

The Porpoise's two cutters and the gig were hauled up to 
high-water mark ; but the latter not having heen well secured, and 
the night tide rising higher than was expected, it was carried away, 
to our great loss. In the morning, we had the satisfaction to see Fridafis. 
the ship still entire, and thrdwn higher up the reef ; the Cato had 
gone to pieces, and all that remained was one of the quarters; which 
had floated over the front ledge of the reef, and lodged near our 
bank. Of the Bridgewater nothing could be seen ; and many fears 
were entertained for her safety. 

For the better preservation of discipline, and of that union 
between the crews of the Porpoise and Cato and passengers of the 
Investigator, so necessary in our circumstances, it was highly expe- 
dient that they should be put on the same footing and united under 
one head. • Thd' Porpoise was lost beyond a possibility of hope, and 
the situation of the commander and crew thereby rendered similar 
to that of their passengers; I therefore considered myself authorised 
'and called upon, as the senior officer, to {akb the command pf the 
whole; and my intention being communicated to lieutenant Fowler, 
he assented without hesitation to its expediency and propriety, and 
vctt . II. ‘Hr 
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1803 . I owe to captain Park a similar acknowledgement. The people were 
Friday 19. then assembled upon the top of the bank ; and I informed the seamen 
of the Cato, one or two of whom had shown signs of discontent at 
being ordered to work, that as they doubtless expected to be fed 
from our provisions, so they must exert themselves to save as much 
as possible and although they were not in the King’s pay, yet as 
a magistrate acting vnthin the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, I would 
punish all deviations from obedience and good conduct in them, the 
same as amongst our own seamen. I ordered the Cato’s men, who 
had saved nothing, to be quartered in the messes of our people, in 
the proportion of one to three ; and directed lieutenant Fowler, who 
had charge of the provisions, to victual all alike. The surgeon of 
the Porpoise was ordered to examine the wounded, and give in a list 
of those really incapable of duty ; and a large party, consisting of 
as many men as the two cutters could contain, went pfF to the wreck 
under the command of Mr. Fowler, to disembark provisions and stores. 

A top-sail yard was set up and secured as a flag staff on the 
highest part of the bank, and a large blue ensign hoisted to it 
with the union downward, as a signal to the Bridgewater. We 
expected, if no accident had happened, that she would come to re- 
lieve us from our critical situation so soon as the wind should be 
perfectly moderate ; but I judged it most prudent to act as if we had 
no such resource, and this was justified by the event. Captain Palmer 
had even then abandoned us to our fate, and was, at the nioment, 
steering away for Batavia, without having made any effort to give 
us assistance. He saw the wrecks, as also the sand bank, on the 
morning after our disaster, and must have known that the reef was 
not all connected, since it is spoken of by him as lying in patches ; 
but he did not seek to ascertain whether any of the openings were 


^ When a merchant ship is lost^ the seamen not only cease to be in pay, but lose all 
wages due to them after the last delivery of the cargo ; and the sole interest they have to 
save the stores, even of their own ship, is for the preservation of themselves, or the pro- 
sped of being rewarded by the owners or insurers# 
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passable for the Bridgewater, and might enable him to take those on 
board who had ekaped drowning. He bore away round all ; and Friday 19. 
whilst the two hapless vessels were still visible from the mast head, 
passed the leeward extremity of the reef, and hove to for the night 
The apprehension of danger to himself must then have ceased ; but 
he neither attempted to work up in the smooth water, nor sent any 
of his boats to see whether some unfortunate individuals were not 
clinging to the wrecks, whom he might snatch froiij the sharks or 
save from a more lingering death ; it was safer, in his estimation, to 
continue on his voyage and publish that we were all lost, as he did 
not fail to do on his arrival in India.* 

* Against a British seaman filling a respectable situation, these are heavy cliargcs ; hut 
Mr. Palmer is himself the authority. The following extracts from his account are taken 
from a Calcutta paper, the Orphan of Feb. 3, 1804. The Bri(lge*vater, he says, 
was just beginning to draw off, when the Porpoj>c was scarcely a ships length to Ice- 
ward, settling with her head towards us, and her broadside uj)on the reef \ her foremast 
was gone and the sea breaking over her. At this moment w’e pcrccited the Cato withiu 
half a cable’s length, standing stetfl on for us. I hailed to put their helm a-slarboard, 
by which means slic just cleared us, and luffed up under our stern ; had she fallen on 
board of us the consequences must have been dreadful indeed. On the J8th, “ When 
** the day was broke, we had the mortification to perceive the Cato had shared the fate of the 
Porpoise \ the bow and bow sprit of the latter only at intervals appearing through the 
surf. (The Porpoise and Cato were mistaken for each other.) The laiter lay wdth her 
“ bottom exposed to the sea, which broke witli tremendous fury over her; not a mast stand- 
ing. Finding we could not weather the reef, and that it ivaa too late had it been in our 
powerdo give assistance; and still fearing that we might be embayed or entangled 
by the supposed chain or patches; all therefore that remained for us to do was either 
by dint of currying sail to weather the reef to tlie southward, (meaning the Cato's Bank,) 
or, if failing in that, to push to leeward and endeavour to find a passage through the 
« patches of reef to the northward. At ten a. vw., we fuuitd by chronometer wc had gi^ 

« considerably to the westward; and that it would be impossible, witli the wind as it was 
** then blowing strong fro^ the S. l!i« with a heavy sea, to weather the southern reef; we 
therefore determined, while we had the day before us, to run to the westward oi tlic 
northern reef.” 

At two p. m. we got sight of the reef bearing N. K. E. At fivey/. ni. we could per^ 
ceive the wrecks^ and ascertained the westermost extent of the reef to lay in 
155* AH 3(/ east longitude.” 
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180S. Xhe wind blew fresh from the south-eastward on the i 8 th, 

Monday 22. and igth, but on the two following days it was moderate with fine 
weather; we worked hard on board the Porpoise, and by the 22nd 
had got most of the water and provisions secured in a large tent made 
with spars and sails ; each mess of officers and men had also their 


. ter passing the reef we lay Urn far the night; and In the morning we lost sight 
of it, having drifted to the northward.*’ 

Such is the substantial part of Mr. Palmer’s account, omitting his own fears and con- 
gratulations, and his most painful reflexions on the sufferings of the shipwrecked/’ 
Nothing is said of the sand bank ; but I have been favoured with a copy of the journal of 
Mr. Williams, third mate of the Bridgewater, and the following passages are taken from it. 

At half past seven a, m, (Aug. 18 .) saw the reef on our weather bow, and from the 
mast head we saw the two ships, and to leeward of them a sand hank. The weather 
abated much, we set all our sails, and every man rejoiced that they should have it in their 
power to assist their unfortunate companions ; as there was every probability of our 
going within two miles of the reef. The morning threatened ; but before the wind 
increased we had time to satisfy ourselves if there were any still in existence ; we had 
notliing to apprehend but what could be seen before we approached so near. The -ships 
were very distinctly to be seen from aloft, and also from the deck,; but instead of ren- 
** dering them any succour, the captain ordered the ship to be put on the other tack, and 
said it was impossible to render them any relief. What must be the sensations of each 
man at that instant? Instead of proceeding to the support of our unfortunate com- 
“ panions, to leave them to the mercy of the waves, without knowing whether they were 
in existence, or had perished ! From the appearance of the wrecks, there was ,evcry 
probability of their existing; and if any survived at the time wc were within sight, what 
must have been their sensations on seeing all their anxious expectations of relief blasted. 

Until our arrival at Bombay, nothing particular occurred, except my being sent on 
‘‘ shore at I illicherry with tlie account of the loss of the Porpoise and Cato 3 an account 
that served for the moment to blind the people. In executing this service, I did, for 
the first time to my knowledge, neglect my duty, and gave a contrary account; but for 
this reason, — I was convinced that the crews of those ships were on the reefs, and that 
this w?^s an erroneous account made by captain Palmer to excuse his own conduct. I 
left it on shore for the pt rusal of the inhabitants, after relating the story as contrary as 
possible. Tliis was tlie cause of many words; and at length ended with my quitting 
the ship, and forfeiting my wages and a part of my clotlics.” 

Such was the conduct of Mr. Palmer towards His Majesty’s ship Porpoise, and towards 
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private tent ; and our manner of living and working had assumed isos, 
the same regularity as before the shipwreck. One of the men whose Monday w. 
liberty governor King had granted at my request, being guilty of 
disorderly conduct, the articles of war were publicly read, and the 
man punished at the flag staff. This example served to correct any 
evil disposition, if such existed ; the men worked cordially together, 
and in all respects we preserved the same discipline and order as on 
board His Majesty’s ships. 

Our prospects of receiving succour from the Bridgewater hav- 
ing become very feeble, after two days of moderate weather had 
elapsed, I called a council of all the officers, to deliberate upon the 
best means of relieving ourselves from the precarious situaticn in 
which our misfortune, and captain Palmer’s want of energy and 
humanity had left us exposed ; and it was finally determined, that • 
an officer and crew in the largest of the two six-oared cutters, should 
endeavour to get to Sandy Cape, sixty-three leagues distant, and 
from thence along the coast* to Port Jackson ; and pray His Excel- 
lency, the governor, to send vessels to carry us cither back to that 
port or on towards England! But as the safe arrival of the cutter at 
that season of the year, when strong winds usflally prevail from the 
southward, was a subject of much apprehension ; it was resolved 
that two decked boats, capable of transporting every person remain- 
ing on the bank, except one officer and boat’s crew, should be imme- 
diately laid do>Vn by the carpenters, to be built from what was already 
and might be still further saved from the wreck ; and that, if the 
officer in the cutter did not return with assistance in two months, the 
boats should then, or as soon after as they could be ready to sail, 


the Cato which had given way in the moment of danger that he might be saved. But 
the officers and crews of the Porpoise and Cato reached England in safety; whilst captain 
, Palmer and the Bridgewater, who I ft Bombay for Europe, have not been heard of, now 
for many years. How dreadful must have been his inflexions at the time his ship was 
going down! Lieutenant Tucker of the navy, who was first offictr of the Bridgewater, 
and several others as well as Mr. Williams, had happily quilted the ship in India. 
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1803 . proceed to Port Jackson. The first and principal means, however, 

August. 

Monda> 22. through which our deliverance was to be expected, being the safe 
arrival of the cutter, the choice of an officer to conduct her was next 
considered. Lieutenant Fowler proposed, and it seemed to be the 
general wish, that I should undertake the execution of the task ; and 
being satisfied that the preservation of order on the bank, and the 
saving of the stores would be left in good hands, the hope of being 
instrumental Jo the general safety induced me readily to comply. 
But to provide against sickness and the various accidents which 
might arise from the natives of the coast or otherwise, it was neces- 
sary that two officers should be in the boat; and captain Park of the 
Cato being desirous of returning to Port Jackson, to make the ne- 
cessary statements relative to the loss of his ship, he was appointed 
. ray second with the general approbation. 

The smaller cutter with an officer, his second, and a boat’s 
crew, I proposed should remain with the stores, and in charge of 
my charts and books for a few weeks longer than the two months; 
and then go to Port Jackson also, should no vessel arrive before that 
time. This precaution was necessary,’ lest any unforeseen occur- 
rence should delay my return to the bank beyond two months, 
though not prevent it altogether ; that the charts, journals, and 
papers might still be found there, to be taken on to England if 
wanted. I designed my brotlier, lieutenant Flinders, for this service ; 
but Mr. Fowler claiming it as the post of honour, I 'too mdeh re- 
spected the principle that influenced him not to accede to his request; 
and therefore ordered, that the former officer and Mr. John Aken, 
master of the Investigator, should take charge of the decked boats, 
with a master's mate in each capable of conducting them to Port 
Jackson, should illness or any accident happen to cither of the officers. 

Tuesday 23 . % the evening of the sgrd, the Porpoise was well nigh emptied 

of all the most essential things ; and on a survey being made, there 
was found sufficient water and provisions on the bank to serve ninety- 
four men, which was our number, for three months, even at full 
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allowance ; although many casks were stove in the hold by the bulg- i*®. 
ing of the larbord side, and much dry provisions spoiled by the Xucsd^ 
salt water. The principal contents of the warrant ofiicers store 
rooms, as well as the sails, rigging, and spars, were also on shore. 

My books, charts, and papers had suffered much damage, from the 
top of the cabin being displaced when the mizen mast fell ; all such 
papers as chanced to be loose on the night of the shipwreck were 
then washed away by the surfs, and amongst them .a chart of the 
west side of the Gulph of Carpentaria and part of the North Coast, 
upon which I had been occupied in the afternoon. Part of my small 
library shared the same fate ; but the rest of the charts, with my 
log and bearing books and astronomical observations were all saved, 
though some of them in a wet and shattered state. The rare plants 
collected on different parts of the south, the east, and north coasts of 
Terra Australis, for His Majesty's botanic garden at Kew, and which 
were in a flourishin g state before the shipwreck, were totally de- 
stroyed by the salt water ; *as were the ’dried specimens of plants. 
Fortunately, the naturalist and natural-history painter, who re- 
mained at Port Jackson, had put on board only a small part of their 
collection of specimens ; the great mass, with’the preserved birds, 
quadrupeds, and insects being kept for a future opportunity. Mr. 

Westall, the ' landscape painter, had his sketches and drawings 
wetted and partly destroyed in his cabin ; and my little collection 
in mineTralogy*and conchology was much defaced, and one-half lost. 

The carpenters were employed until the evening of the 25th, in Thursday25. 
preparing the cutter for her intended expedition ; and the rest of the 
people in adding to the stores on the bank. As the Porpoise be- 
came lighter, the sea threw her higher up on the reef, and she 
was much shaken ; but we hoped the timbers and beams would 
hold together, at least until the next spring tides, and that every 
thing would be got out. Of the Cato, nothing but a few scattered 
fragments had remained for several days before. 

Before leavingWreck Reef, it will be proper to say some- 
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Au^t which We were all indebted for our lives ; 

Thurs. 85 . ihe greater part of the officers and people were to re- 

11^ In expectaticai of my return from Port Jacksoii. In the annexed 
of it, Mr. W^tall has represented, the corals above water, to 
^ve a better , notidhpf thcjir forms and the way they are seen on the 
, reefs ; but in reality, the tide never leavfes any considerable part of 
ihoA uncovered. The length- of the bank is, about one hundred 
fathoqis, by fifty in breadth, and the general elevation three 
.bt^fpOT feet above the common level of high water ; it consists of 
sahd ^d' pieces of coral, thrown up by the waves and eddy tides on 
a pj^tch]jOf reef five or '§i3f miles in clrcuf ; and being nParfy in the 
:lEnMd|e1nJthe patcli, the sea does no more, even in a gale, than send 
.a spray over the. bank, sufficient, however, to prevent the 
igrbs^ of any offier than a few diminutive salt plants. On its north 
- and north-west sides, and at one or two cables length from the reef, 
'll from i8 to 25 fathoms on a bottom of coral sand ; where 
' • the mmgewater might have anchored in< safety, so long as the wind 
- i;im8ibed between S. W. and E.S. E., and received every person 
from the wrecks, with provisions fcfr their subsistence’. The latitude 
of the bank was foupd to be sa* ii' south, and longitude by the 
time keeper No. 520, reduced up from an observation on the after- 
noon preceding the shipwreck, 155® 3'; but tiiis was afterwards 
found to require correction. This excellent time keeper did not 
seenato hahid been affected by the Violent' motion of ^he ship ; but 
No. >^^S^6ppedv-wd Arnold’s watch No. 1736 was spoiled by the 
salt water. 

^ In searching for some^rig wherewith to make a fire on the 
first night of our landing, a spar and a piece of timber, worm eaten , 
and almost rotten, were found and burnt. The timber was seen by 
the master of the Porpoise," who judged it to have been part of the*r 
stem post of a shlp ofal^ut' four hundred tons ; and I have thought 
it might, not improibbly, have belonged to La Boussoh tk UAstrth" 
labt. ' Monsieur de la PProuse; on quitting Botany Bay, intended to 
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visit the south-west coast of New Caledonia ; and he might have 

® August. 

encountered in the night, as we did, some one of the several reefs (a .i,, 
which lie scattered in this sea.* Less fortunate than we were, he 
probably had no friendly sand bank near him, upon which his people 
might be collected together and the means of existence saved out 
of the ships ; or perhaps iis two vessels both took the unlucky 
direction of the Cato after striking, and the seas which broke into 
them carried away all his boats and provisions ; nor would La P 6 - 
rouse, his vessels, or crews be able, in such a case, to resist the 
impetuosity of the waves more than twenty-four hours. If such 
were the end of the regretted French navigator, as there is now 
but too much reason to fear, it is the counterpart of what would 
have befallen all on board the Porpoise and Cato, had the former 
ship, like the Cato, fallen over towards the sea instead of heeling to 
the reef. 

An opinion that La P4rouse had been lost in this neighbour- 
hood, induced me when examining .the main coast to seek carefully ^ 
at every place, amongst the refuse thrown upon the shores, for in- 
dications of shipwreck to Windward; and could the search have 
been then prosecuted to the 15 th, or 12 th degree of latitude, I am 
persuaded it would not have been in vain. Besides the extensive 
reefs which skirt the western side of New Caledonia, and the Barrier 

Reefs on the opposite coast of New South Wales, we are now ac- 
» 

* I 

*La P^rouse says, in his letter to M« de FJeurieu^ dated Feb. 7i 17^9 from Botany 
Bay, You will doubtless be glad to learn, that I have not allowed this misfortune (the 
massacre of captain De 1’ Angle and eleven others at the Navigator’s Isles) to derunge 
the plan of the remaining part of my voyage.” This plan, as expressed in a preceding 
letter of Sept, 7, 1787, at Avatscha, was to employ six months in visiting the Friendly 
Islands to procure refreshments, the south-west coast of New Caledonia^ the island 
of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the southern coast of the land of the Arsacides, with 
that of Louisiade as far as New Guinea.” Voyage of La Perousey Translation, 

London, 178D, Vol« 11. p. 494-5, 502-3. * 

As La P^rouse did not reach the Friendly Isles, it is probable that he began with New 
Caledonia ;,and that upon the south-west coast, or in the way to it, disaster befel him. 

VOL. 11. .Ss 
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quainted with the six or eight following distinct banks of coral in 
the sea between them, exclusive of Wreck Reef and the Cato’s Bank. 

Two reefs discovered by Bougainville. 

Bature de Diane, by the same. 

Two reefs further westward, by the Investigator. 

Booby Shoal, towards New Caledonia, by captain H. L. Ball. 

Bellona’s Sho’al, by the ship of that name. 

Bampton’s Shoal, an extensive reef with two small islands. 
There are also the islets and shoals seen by the ship Sovereign, 
which are probably a part of those that extend so far from the north- 
west end of New Caledonia ; and all these, with some others fur- 
ther northward, lie in the space comprehended between Louisiade 
and New Guinea on the north, — New Caledonia to the east,— New 
South Wales to the west,— and a line drawn from Sandy Cape to the 
Isle of Pines on the south. Few ships have passed through this 
sea without making the discovery of some new bank of coral ; and 
it is probable that several -other patches of reef, yet unknown, will 
be found in it, especially on the Caledonian side. This space might 
be very appropriately called the Coralli&n Sea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Departure from Wreck-Reef Bank in a boat. Boisterous weather. The 
coast of New South Wales reached, and followed. Natives at Point 
Look-out. Landing near Smoky Cape ; and again near Port Hunter. 
Arrival at Port Jackson on the thirteenth day. Return io Wreck 
Reef with a ship and two schooners. Arrangements at the Bank. 
Account of the reef, with nautical and other remarks. 

On August 26, the largest cutter being ready for her expedition, 
was launched and named the Hope. The morning was fine, and wind 
light from the southward ; and notwithstanding the day, which in 
the seaman’s calendar is the most unfortunate of the whole week to 
commence a voyage, I embarked for Port Jackson with the com- 
mander of the Cato. We hjid a double set of rowers, making in all 
fourteen persons, with three weeks provisions and two half hogs- 
heads of water ; so that the Hope was loaded father too deeply. At 
eight in the morning, we pushed off amidst the cheers and good 
wishes of those for whom we were going to seek relief ; an ensign 
with the. union downward, had hitherto been kept hoisted as a signal 
to captain Palmer of our distress ; but in this moment of enthusiasm 
a seaman quitted the crowd, and having obtained permission, ran 
to the flag staff, hauled down the ensign, and rehoisted it with the 
union in the upper canton. This symbolical expression of contempt 
for the Bridgewater and of confidence in the success of our voyage,, 
I did l!bt see without lively emotions. 

We made sail to the westward under the lee of the reef, and 
passed two openings in it of nearly a mild wide. The second league 
brought us abreast of a dry sand bank, smaller than that quitted ; 
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iflos. and at noon we came to a third, lying ten miles west of Wreck- 

Axigust. ’JO 

Friday 26. Reef Bank. Having then lost the breeze, we stopped to cook our 
dinner on shore ; and in the mean time I shot as many noddies as 
would give all the boat’s crew a meal. On quitting this third bank, 
which is near the western extremity of Wreck Reef, we crossed into 
the open sea; and a breeze springing up at south-east, made sail 
towards Sandy Cape. Many hump-backed whales were playing 
about the boat during the whole time we remained under the lee of 
the reef, but they did not follow us further. 

Nothing but clear water was visible at sunset, nevertheless 
wc ran cautiously in the dark, looking out for breakers ; the night 
was fine, and we made good progress by means of the oars, at 
which the twelve men took watch and watch, as Mr. Park and my- 
self did at the helm : it was for this purpose, and to guard against 
accidents, that I had taken so many men in the boat. 

Saturday 27- At day break the wind was E. S. E., and no land in sight; the 
boat was going four knots, and at noon oirr latitude by log was 
23^6' and the distance made from Wreck-Reef Bank, ninety miles. 
The wind freshened in the afternoon,' and a cross sea rose which 
obliged us to reef the sails, and made the boat very wet. At four 
we close reefed and hauled to the wind, but this was not enough;- 
the increased hollowness of the weaves caused the boat to labour so 
much, that every plunge raised an apprehension that some of the 
planks would start from the timbers. Having no other resource, we 
emptied one of the two casks of water, threw over-board the ftones 
of our fire place and wood for cooking, as also a bag of pease and 
whatever else could be best spared; the boat was 'then somewhat 
more easy ; and before dark, the hollow swell had so far subsided 
that we kept two points from the wind, and again went al(jpg in 
tolerable tranquillity. 

This hollow sea was^pfobably caused by a weather tide setting 
out of some passage between the reefs to the north-westward ; and 
the succeeding smooth water by the tide having turned to leeward. 
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or otherwise from the boat having passed across the stream; it is at 
least certain, that the southern part of the Barrier Reefs, seen by Saturday ar. 
captain Swain of the ship Eliza, was somewhere to the north-west 
of our situation at that time. To avoid all these reefs, and to coun- 
teract the effect of a north-western current, I kept a S. S, W. course 
all the following night. 

We had fine weather next morning, with a moderate breeze at Sunday as. 
north-east ; and at noon, the distance run in the preceding twenty- 
four hours was ninety-one miles by the log, and the observed lati- 
tude 24“ 53' south : the lead was put over-board, but no bottom 
found at 50 fathoms. Our situation being to the south of Sandy 
Cape, we steered a point more west, in the hope of seeing the land 
before night ; it being my intention to keep near the coast from 
thence to Port Jackson, that by landing, or running the boat on 
shore, we might escape foundering at sea should a gale of wind come 
on. At sunset, the land was visible to the westward at the distance 
of four or five leaguds, and'We thep hauled up south, parallel to the 
coast ; the night was fine, the wind light and fair, and at daylight Monday 29. 
the tops of the hills were Seen in the west, at the same distance as 
before. Our latitude at noon was 26* 22',. and a high hummock 
upon the land, somewhere betw’eeii Double-island Point and Glass- 
house Bay, bore W. 1 N. 

Our favourable breeze died away in the afternoon, and w'e took 
to the’oars ; it however sprung up again from the northward, and 
brought us within sight of Cape Moreton at sunset. Tow'ards mid- (AtLPllx.) 
night the weather became squally with heavy rain, and gave us all 
a thorough drenching ; but the wind ndt being very strong in these 
squalls, our course was still pursued to the southward. After the 
'rain ^ceased the wind came at S. S. W. ; and the weather remaining 
unsettled, we tacked at daylight to get close in with the land, and Tuesday so. 
at noon anchored under Point Look-out., This was only the fourth 
day of our departure from Wreck Reef, and I considered the voyage 
to be half accomplished, since we had got firm hold of the main 
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180S. coast; for the probability of being lost is greater ia making three 
Tuesday 30 . hundred miles in an open boat at sea, than in running even six hun- 
dred along shore. It would have added much to our satisfaction, 
could we have conveyed the intelligence of this fortunate progress 
to our shipmates on the bank. 

The necessity for a supply, of fresh water was becoming 
urgent, for our remaining half hogshead was much reduced. There 
were about twenty Indians upon the side of a hill near the shore, 
who seemed to be peaceably disposed, amusing us with dances in 
• imitation of the kangaroo ; we made signs of wanting water, which 
they understood, and pointed to a small rill falling into the sea. 
Two of the sailors leaped over-board, with some trifles for the natives 
and one end of the lead line; with the other end we slung the empty 
cask, wliich they hauled on shore and filled without molestation. 
A shark had followed them to the beach ; and fearing they might 
be attacked in returning, we got up the anchor and went to a place 
where the surf, though too* much to allov/ of the boat landing, per- 
mitted* us to lie closer. The cask of water, a bundle of wood, 
and the two men were received on board without accident; the 
natives keeping aloof during the whole time, and even retiring when 
our. people approached, though they were without arms and naked. 
It is probable that the Indians were astonished, at the comparison 
between the moderately white skins of the sailors and their own, 
and perhaps had heard of my expedition to Glass-house Bay in' 1799, 
in which I had been provoked to make one of them feel the effect 
of our arms; and had they attempted any thing against my two men, 
we were prepared to have given them a volley from the boat which 
would probably have been a fearful confirmation of the truth of the 
report ; but happily for both parties, we were not reduced to the 
necessity. 

On rowing to Point J^ok-out, to continue the voyage, I found 
the wind so fresh from the southward that the greatest fatigue at 
the oars could advance us little ; we therefore ran to leeward of two 
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rocks, lying a mile and a half north-west from the extremity of the isos, 
point; and having anchored there, arranged the boat so as that 
every person might take a better night’s rest than we had hitherto 
been able to enjoy. 

At daylight, the wind being light and variable, we proceeded Wedncs.si. 
along the coast by using both sails and oars. The weather was dull, 
and prevented an observation at noon for the latitude ; but a sight 
of Mount Warning at dusk showed that our progress was equal to 
expectation. We then had a gentle breeze from tlie north-east- 
ward ; and at ten o’clock, passed close to a projection of land which 
I supposed to be Point Danger, without seeing any breakers ; it is 
therefore probable, that the reef laid down by captain Cook does not 
join to the land, for we kept a good look out, and the night was 
tolerably fine. 

At five on the following morning we passed Cape Byron, with 
a breeze at north-west, and at noon had made a hundred miles by 
our reckoning from Point Lopk-out; the observed latitude was then 
eg" i6', and the land near Shoal Bay was three leagues distant. We 
continued steering to the southward, in high spirits at being so 
favoured by the northern winds, which there was so little reason to 
expect; and at eight in the evening reached abreast’ of the Solitary 
Isles. Smoky Cape was in sight next morning ; but the wind com- Friday •>, 
ing round to south, and blowing fresh with thick weather, we tacked 
towards*, the sljore ; and at noon landed behind a small ledge of 
rocks, aboilt three leagues short of the Cape. The distance run 
these twenty-four hours was eighty five miles, and the southwardly 
current had moreover given its assistance. 

This ledge of rocks lies on the north side of a point upon 
which there are some hummocks ; and on ascending the highest, 1 
saw a lagoon into which the tide flowed by a narrow passage on the 
’inner side of the point. The pandams grows here ; and as it was a 
tree unknown to Bongaree, this latitude (about 30“ 45') is pro- 
bably near its southern limit. We took in a supply of fuel and 
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SeptemW ®®®® ^”® oysters, and the wind dying away to a calm in 

Friday 2. the aftemoon, rowed out for Smoky Cape ; but on reaching abreast 
of it the wind again rose a-head ; and ^t one in the morning we 
anchored in a small bight at the extremity of the Cape, and remained 
until daylight. 

Saturday 3, The wind was still contrary on the 3rd, nevertheless we stood 

out and beat to the southward until four in the afternoon ; when the 
sea having become too high for the boat, we anchored under the lee 
of a small projecting point, eight or ten leagues to the south of 
Smoky Cape ; which distance had been gained in about ten hours, 
principally by means of the current. 

Sunday 4. On the 4th, we again attempted to beat to the southward; but 
the wind being light as well as foul, and the sea running high, not 
much was gained ; at noon the weather threatened so much, that it 
became necessary to look out for a place of shelter, and we steered 
into a bight with rocks in it, which I judge to have been on the north 
side of Tacking Point. At the head of the bight is a lagoon ; but 
the entrance proving to be very shallow, and finding no security, we 
continued on our voyage; trusting that'some place of shelter would 
present itself, if obliged to seek it by necessity. Towards evening 
Mondays, the wind and weather became more favourable; in the morning, the 
Three Brothers were in sight; and at noon I observed the latitude 
31® 57', when the middlemost of these hills bore N. N. W. and our 
distance ofi' shore was two or three leagues. , 

(Atlas, At this time the wind blew a moderate sea breeze at E. S. E., 

ii'Viii.) Cape Hawke was seen soon afterward, and at eight in the evening 
we steered between Sugar-loaf Point and the two rocks lying from 
Tuesday 6 . it three or four miles to the south-east. At four next morning, 
passed the islands at the entrance of Port Stephens, and at noon the 
Coal Island in the mouth of Port Hunter bore N. W. by N. ; the 
wind then shifted more to the southward, with squally weather, and 
both pr< ented the boat from lying along the coast and made it 
unsafe to be at sea. After struggling till four in the aftemoon, with 
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little advantage, we bore up to look for shelter behind some of the 
small projecting points ; and almost immediately found it in a shal- Tm‘s<iV«. 
low cove, exposed only to tlie north-eastward. This was the 
eleventh day of our departure from Wreck Reef, and the distance 
of Port Jackson did not now exceed fifty miles. 

At this place we slept on shore for the first time; but the 
weather being squally, rainy, and cold, and the boat’s sails our best 
shelter, it was not with any great share of comfort ; .a good watch 
was kept during the night, but no molestation was received from 
the natives. Notwithstanding our cramped-up position in the boat, 
and exposure to all kinds of weather, we enjoyed excellent health ; 
one man excepted, upon whom the dy.sentery, which had made such 
ravages in the Investigator, now returned with some violence. 

A cask of water was filled on the morning of the 7th, and our wednes. 7* 
biscuit being all expended or spoiled, some cakes were baked in tlie 
ashes forour future subsistence. At eleven o’clock, the rain having 
cleared away, we stood out to the offing* ith light baffling winds, 
and towards evening were enabled to lie along the coast ; but the 
breeze at south-east not giving much assistance, we took to the oars 
and laboured hard all the following night, being animated with the 
prospect of a speedy termination to our voyage. The north head of 
Proken Bay was in sight next morning, and at noon the south head Thursday s, 

was abreast of the boat; a sea breeze then setting in at E. N. E., we 

• ■ 

crowded all saK for Port Jackson, and soon after two o’clock had the 
happiness to enter between the heads. 

The reader has perhaps never gone 250 leagues at sea in an 
open boat, or along a strange coast inhabited by savages ; but if he 
recollect the eighty officers and men upon Wreck-Reef Bank, 
and how important was our arrival to their safety, and to the saving 
of the charts, journals, and papers of the Investigator’s voyage, he 
may have some idea of the pleasure we fcjt, but particularly myself, 
at entering our destined port. 

I proceeded immediately to the town of Sydney, and went 
VOL. II, • T t 
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s captain Park to wait upon His Excellency governor King, 

rimrsiiay 6. whoHi wc found at dinner with his family. A razor had not passed 
over our faces from the time of the sliipwreck, and the surprise of 
the governor was not little at seeing two persons thus appear whom 
he supposed to be many hundred leagues on their way to England; 
but so soon as he was convinced of the truth of the vision before 
him, and learned the melancholy cause, an involuntary tear started 
from the eye of friendship and compassion, and we were received in 
the most aifectionate manner. 

His Excellency lost no time in engaging the ship Rolla, then 
lying in port, bound to China, to go to the rescue of the officers and 
crews of the Porpoise and Cato ; I accompanied the governor on 
board the Rolla a day or two afterwards, and articles were signed 
by which the commander, Mr. Robert Cumming, engaged to call at 
Wreck Reef, take every person on board and carry them to Canton, 
upon terms which showed him to take the interest in our misfortune 
which might be expected^ from a British seaman. The governor 
ordered two colonial schooners to accompany the Rolla, to bring 
back those who preferred returning to Port Jackson, with such stores 
of the Porpoise as cauld be procured; and every thing was done 
that an anxious desire to forward His Majesty’s service and alleviate 
misfortune could devise; even private individuals put wine, live stocky 
and vegetables, unasked, on board the Rolla for the officers upon the 
reef. > 

My anxiety to get back to Wreck Reef, and from thence to 
England with the greatest despatch, induced the governor to offer 
me one of the schooners to go through Torres’ Strait and by the 
most expeditious passage to Europe; rather than take the long route 
by China in the Rolla. This schooner was something less than a 
Gravesend passage boat, being only of twenty-nine tons burthen ; 
and therefore it required gome consideration before acceding to the 
proposal. Her small size, when compared with the distance from 
Port Jackson to England, was not my greatest objection to the little 
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Cumberland ; it was the quickness of her motion and the want of 
convenience, which Would prevent the charts and journal of my 
voyage from being prepared on the passage, and render the whole 
so much time lost to this important object. On the other hand, the 
advantage of again passing through, and collecting more information 
of Torres’ Strait, and of arriving in England tliree or four months 
sooner to commence the outfit of another ship’, were important' con- 
siderations ; and joined to some ambition of being the first to under- 
take so long a voyage in such a small vessel, and a desire to put an 
early stop to the account which captain Palmer would probably give 
of our total loss, they proved sufficient inducements to accejrt the 
governor's offer, on finding his vessel had the character of being a 
strong, good little sea boat. 

The Cumberland w^as at that time absent up the river Hawkes- 
bury, and the Francis, the other schooner, was lying on shore and could 
not be got off before the following spring tides ;.on these accounts, 
and from the Rolla not being quite fitted, it was thirteen days after 
my arrival in the boat before the whole could be ready to sail. This 
delay caused me much uneasiness, under the apprehension that we 
might not arrive before our friends at the reef, despairing of assist- 
ance, should have made some unsuccessful attempt to save themselves ; 
and this idea pursued me so much, that every day seeJned to be a 
week until I got out of the harbour with the three vessels. 

(Sovernor King’s answer to my communication respecting the 
shipwreck of the Porpoise and Cato, and the orders under which I 
acted in embarking in the Cumberland, are contained in the follow- 
ing letter. 

Sydney, New South Wales, Sept. 17, 180.?. 

SIR, 

In acknowledging the receipt of yours with its inclosurc of the 9tb 
instant, whilst I lament the misfortune that 'has befallen the Porpoise and 
Cato, I am thankful that no more lives have been lost than the three you men- 
tion. I have every reason to be assured tliat no precaution was omitted by 
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lieutenant PoMi^er and yourself to avoid the accident^ and I am equally 
satisfied with your account of the exertions of the officers and men after the 
loss of the ships, both for the pre servatioii of the stores and maintaining order 
in their, present situation ; nor can I sufficiently commend your roluntary 
services and those who came with you, in undertaking a voyage of 700 miles 
in an open boat, to procure relief for our friends now on the bank ; and I 
hope for the honour ofjiumanity, that if the Bridgewater be safe, the com- 
mander may be able to give some possible reason for his not ascertaining 
whether any had survived the shipwreck, as there appears too much reason 
to believe he has persuaded himself all perished. 

No time has been lost in prevailing upon the master of the Rolla, bound 
to Ciiina, to take on board the officers and seamen now on the reef, belong- 
ing to till! Iknpoisc and Investigator, and carrying them to Canton whither 
he is bound ; on the conditions expressed in the agreement entered into 
with him by me, and which you have witnessed. For that purpose I have 
caused a proportion of all species of provisions to be put on board at full 
allowance, for seventy men for ten weeks from the reef ; I shall also give 

to lieutenant Fowler the instructions for his conduct which I have com- 

• • < 

municated to you, and direct him to consult with you on the measures to be 
adopted by him for executing those instructions, as far as skuation and events 
may render them practicable. 

And as you agree with me that the Cumberland, colonial schooner of 
twenty-nine tons, built here, is capable of performing the voyage to Eng- 
land by way; of Torres’ Strait, and rt being essential to the furthering His 
Majesty’s service that you should reach England Jiy the most prompt con- 
veyance with your charts and journals, I have directed the commissary to 
make that vessel over to you, with her present furniture, .sails, &c. ; and to 
complete her from the stores of the Invesligdlor with such other articles as 
you niuj§iequiie, Uigetlier with a proportion of provisions for six months, for 
ten officers and men. And on your arrival at Wreck Reef you will select 
such officers and men as you may judge necessary, lieutenant Fowler having 
my orders on l.hat head. 

After having given every assi.4ancc to get the people and as many 
stores as can be taken on boartl the Rolla, and given the commander of the 
Francis schooner such orders as circumstances may require, for bringing 
tho.“e who may choose to be discharged from the service and as many stores 
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as she caji bring, you will then proceed to England by the route you may 18^^* 
judge most advisable and benciicial for His Majesty’s service. On your 
arrival in London you will deliver my letters to the Admiralty and the prin- 
cipal secretary of state for the colonies. 

In case any unforeseen circumstances should prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the Toyage in the Cumberland, you will take such nteasures as may 
appear most condacivc to the interest of His Majesty’s .service, cither by 
selling the vessel, or letting her for freight at tlie Cape or elsewhere, if any 
merchants choo.se to send proper officers and men to conduct her back ; and 
in the event of your being obliged to dispose of her, you will account with 
His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for the colonies for the proceeds. 

lam, &c.. 

Signed) Philip Gidley King. 

The small size of the Cumberland made it necessary to stop 
at every convenient place on the way to England, for water and 
refreshment ; and I proposed Coep£t,ng Bay in Timor, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and some one of the Western Isles ; 
but governor Ring objected to Mauritius, from not wishing to en- 
courage any communication between the French colonies and Port 
Jackson ; and also because he had understood that hurricanes often 
prevailed in the neighbourhood of that island, about the time of 
year when I should be passing ; he left this matter, however, to be 
decided'.by necessity and my judgment, and gave me two letters for 
the governor of Mauritius, to be forwarded from the Cape, or by 
the best opportunity. At those places in the Indian Seas where I 
might stop, he requested me to make inquires into the facility of 
obtaining cattle for his colony, with the price and the traffic with 
which they might be best procured ; and to send this information 
by any ship bound to Port Jackson. 

Every thing being prepared for ouy departure, I sailed out of 
the harbour in the Cumberland on the sist at daylight, with the Wedues, 31. 
Holla and Francis in company. Mr. Inman, the astronomer, had 
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taken a passage in the Rolla with his instruments ; and of the thir- 
teen persons who came with me in the boat, captain Park and his 
second mate Were on board that ship, and the boatswain of the Inves- 
tigator with the ten seamen composed my crew in the schooner. 
We had a fresh breeze at south-east, and the Cumberland appeared 
to sail as well as could be expected ; but the wind becoming stronger 
towards night, she lay over so much upon the broad side that little 
sail could be • carried ; and instead of being tight, as had been re- 
presented, her upper works then admitted a great deal of water. 
Next morning, the wind having rather increased than diminished, I 
found *we should soon be obliged to lie to altogether, and that if we 
parsed Port Stephens there was no place of shelter for a long dis- 
tance where the schooner could be saved from drifting on shore ; the 
signal was therefore made to tack, and at dusk the Rolla and Francis 
ran into Port Stephens. Not being able to reach so far, I anchored 
in a small bight under Point Stephens, in very bad plight ; the pumps 
proving to be so nearly useless, that we could' not prevent the water 
from half fillingthehold;and two hours longer would have reduced 
us to baling with buckets, and perhaps Yiave been fatal. This essay 
did not lead me to think favourably of the vessel, in which I had 
undertaken a voyage half round the globe. 

Next morning I joined the Rolla and Francis ; and it being 
then calm, we did not quit Port Stephens until the afternoon. At 
night the wind again blew strong from the south^^ast ; but the 
desire to arrive at Wreck Reef overcoming my apprehensions, the 
schooner was made snug and we persevered. Our inability to carry 
sail was so much the more provoking, that this wind was as fair as 
could be wished ; but whilst the Cumberland could scarcely bedr a 
close-reefed main sail and jib without danger of oversetting, the 
Rolla went along under double-reefed top sails in great tranquillity ; 
and to avoid parting company was obliged to keep her courses up, 
and to back a top sail from time to time. 

The wind moderated next day, and allowed us to make better 
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progress. It afterwards veered round to the north-east, and pre- 
vented us from fetching more than ten miles to the east^f the reef Saturday 24* 
by Mr. Inman’s time keeper, when we came into'the proper latitude. pMe X.) 
We bore away for it, however, on Oct. i, and ran more than a de- Octxibcr. 
gree to the west ; when finding no reef or bank, it appeared that we 
must have been something to the west of Wreck Reef when the 
time keeper showed ten miles to the eastward. This obliged us to 
work back again, and it was not till the 7th that we g9t sight of the ivWi'.y r. 
ensign upon the top of the bank.* 

It was six weeks on this day that I had quitted the reef in the 
boat, for the purpose of seeking the means to relieve my officers and 
people. The bank was first seen from the Rolla's mast head, and 
soon afterward two boats were perceived under sail ; and advancing 
nearer, we saw one boat make for the Rolla and the other returning 
to the bank* The Porpoise had not yet gone to pieces ; but was 
.still lying on her beam ends, high up on the reef, a frail, butimpres- 
sive monument of our misfortune. . 

In the afternoon I anchored under the lee of the bank, in 18 
fathoms coral sand, and a saltite of eleven guns from it was imme- 
diately fired, the carronades of the Porpoise having been transported 
from the wreck. On landing, I was greeted with three hearty cheers, 
and the utmost joy by my officers and ^people ; and the pleasure of 
rejoining my companions so amply provided with the means of re- 
lieving their d,istress, made this one of the happiest moments of 
my life. 


* The. want of my journal has prevented me from stating any particulars of this pas- 
sage veiy correctly; but I have lately obtained a sight of Mr. Inman’s observations, and 
it appears from them that his time keeper (Kendal’s No. 45 ) erred 31 ' to the cast on Oct. 
1, and that on the 2d a. m. our corrected longitude was 1 53 ° 52 '. We ran westward till 
that evening, and must therefore have gone to about 153 * 25 ', or 1 ° 54 ' west of Wreck- 
Beef Bank ; and as no dangers were seen, this shows how completely the Beef is separ- 
ated from the great Barrier of the coast; a point which it it of some importance to have 
ascertained. 
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1803. The two boats we had seen, were the Porpoise’s remaining 

October. , . . ® 

Friday?, cutter and a new boat constructed during my absence ; it was just 
completed, and lieutenant Fowler had this morning gone out to try 
its sailing against the cutter. My safe arrival at Port Jackson became 
a subject of much doubt after the first month ; and they had begun 
to reconcile their minds to making the best use of the means they 
possessed to reach some frequented }X)rt. The Rolla's top-gallant 
sail was first seen in the horizon by a man in the new boat, and was 
taken for a bird ; but regarding it more steadfastly, he started up 
and exclaimed, d — n my bl — d what’s that ! It was soon recognised 
to be a sail, and caused a general acclamation of joy, for they doubted 
not it was a ship coming to their succour. Lieutenant Flinders, then 
commanding officer on the bank, was in his tent calculating some lunar 
distances, when one of the young gentlemen ran to him, calling, “ Sir, 
Sir ! A ship and two schooners in sight ’ After a little consideration, 
Mr. Flinders said he pposed it was . is brother come back, and 
asked if the vessels wc er near,? ’ was .rfsw’ered, not yet; upon 
whic.i he desired tobeinfonaed when they should reach the anchor- 
age, and ve.^ calmly resumed his calc’ulations : such are the varied 
effects produced by ‘the same i.,/cumstance upon different minds. 
When the desired report was made, he ordered the salute to be fired, 
and took part in the general satisfaction 

My plan of proceeding at the reef having been arranged on 
the passage, I immediately began to put it in execution. The people 
were assembled on the bank, and informed that such as chose to be 
discharged from the service might return to Port7acl:son in the 
Francis schooner ; and that the rest wouid be taken on board the 
Rolla and carried to China, with the exception of ten officers and 
men whom I named, to go to England with me in the Cumberland, 
if they would risk themselves in so small a vessel; for notwithstand- 
ing what had been discoyered of the bad qualities of tlie schooner, 
I determined to proceed, at least so far as to reach some port where 
a passage might be procured in a better vessel without losing time. 
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The determinations of all were required to be givert on the following ^*^5^ 
day ; and in the mean time we began to take on board the few Friday r. 
stores necessary fo ^‘omplete the Cumberland for our voyage, and 
especially to fiil the holds with water, of which there was yet a good 
quantity remaining on the bank. 

On the loth, three days after our arrival, the Rolla had re- Monday lo. 
ceivcd tlio people destined for her, with part of the provisions and 
, Stores: i'f.d the Cumberland was r ‘ady to sail. All those whom I 
had t .unod, witli the exception of my clerk, volunteered to go in the 
schooner; viz., Mr. John Akcn, Ulster, and Mr. Edward Char- 
rington, bcatswain of the Investigator, .ny serv.' nt. and seven chosen 
seamen. A cask containing what had been Ga\ of ray specimens 
of mineralogy and conchology was taken on ..^oard, as also the charts, 
books, anc! papers ofcvcTyki' witli tie .'n.?truinettts received from 
the Navy Boerd J the tolc ; i; • keei.j- wliich had not stopped. 

•r ^ xt , nastc s i-rK fthe InveGtigator desiring 

to return to Port he was, charged with my letter His 

rixcellency governor ..-ing; ai.;al gave him an order to command 
die Jiew boat. It was a.youtthe sizo of the f iimberland, had a deck, 
and w’as called the Resource ; an ’ w« manned her with a part of those 
people w hose choit. led them ack to Port Jackson. I ordered Mr. 

James Aikin, conmander of the Francis, and Mr. Lacy, to take on 
board for ho cokn}' as nuv . of the stores as they should be able; 
and o.. ’thv tirival , to make a statement t o the governor of the con- 
dition in which tney might leave vue Porpuise, and what remained 
on the h nik. 

The flPicers journals, which were to be sent to the Admiralty 
at the conclusion of the voyage, had not been demanded at the time 
of our shipwreck ; lieutenant Fowler was therefore directed to take 
all that were saved belonging to the officers embarked with him 
in the Rolla ; and lest any accident should happen to the Cumber- 
land, I committed to his charge a copy of four charts, being all of 
the East and North Coasts which there had been time to get ready ; 

VOL. II. .Uu 
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OctXr ^ secretary of the Admiralty, 

Monday 10. and one to the Victualling Board inclosing such vouchers as had been 
saved from the wreck. To Mr. Inman I gave the remaining instru- 
ments belonging to the Board of I^ongitude, reserving only a time 
keeper and a telescope ; the large and most valuable instruments had 
very fortunately been delivered to him before we had sailed from 
Port Jackson in the Porpoise. 

These matters being arranged, I pressed captain Gumming to 
depart, fearing that a change of wind might expose the Jlolla to 
danger; but finding him desirous to take oflP more provisions and 
stores, I made sail for a bank or rather islet seven miles distant, at 
the eastern extremity of Wreck Reef, for the purpose of collecting 
sea-birds eggs, and if possible taking a turtle. The Rolla joined on 
Tuesday 11. the following day, and I went on board to take leave of Messrs. 
Fowler and Flinders and the other officers and gentlemen ; at noon 
we parted company with three cheers, the Rolla steering north-east- 
ward for China, whilst my course was directed for Torres’ Strait. 

With the time keeper, Earnshaw's No. 520, I had received 
from lieutenant Flinders an account of its error from mean Green- 
wich time at noon there Oct. 6, and its rate of going during the 
fourteen preceding days, which were as under. 

No. 520, slow o'* g' 49", 35 and losing 34",! 3 per day. 

The latitude of Wreck-Reef Bank was ascer- 
tained from eight meridian observations from < 
the sea, and four from an artificial horizon : 
the mean of the latter, which are considered 
the best, is - - - _ _ 22* 11' 23" S. 

Longitude from sixty sets of lunar distances, 
of which the individual results are given in 
Table VIII. of the Appendix No. I. to this 
volume, - . _ - - 1 55 18 50,5 E. 

The longitude of the bank, as given by Earnshaw's No. 520 
on Aug. 28, eleven days after the shipwreck, was 155* 4', 14" ,6 
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with the Port Jackson rate, or 14' 35", 9 less than the lunar observa- 
tions. In laying down the Porpoise’s track on the chart, this error 
has been corrected by an equal proportion, according to the time 
of each observation for the longitude. 

Mr. Flinders deduced the variation of the compass from ob- 
serving the sun’s magnetic azimuth a. m. and/>. m., when equal alti- 
tudes were taken, and comparing the mean azifaiuth at correspond- 
ing altitudes with the true meridian ; this method is probably not the 
best, and the results from two compasses differed considerably; 
Walker’s compass, marked No. 1, giving 9* 17' east from ten ob- 
servations, and that marked No. a, 13* 54' from five observations. 
The first is undoubtedly the best, though possibly not very correct. 

There are here two regular tides daily, and it was high water 
on the day of full moon at 8^ 50' in the morning ; the rise was six feet 
two inches, but the night tide will probably reach to eight, or per- 
haps nine feet at the height of the springs. 

Some account was given of Wreck-JReef Bank before quitting 
it in the boat, but I had not then acquired a knowledge of the whole 
extent of the reef. It is about twenty miles long, and from a quar- 
ter, to one mile and a half in breadth; and consists of many distinct 
patches of different magnitudes, the six principal of which are from 
four to eight or ten miles in circuit. They are separated by channels 
of one mile to near a league in width ; and in the two easternmost 
I found from 8 to 10 fathoms, and nothing to prevent a ship passing 
through in a case of necessity. Four of the six larger patches have 
each a sand bank near the middle, which do not appear to have been 
lately covered by the tide; and they are now more or less frequented 
by sea birds, such as noddies, boobies, tropic, and man-of-war birds, 
gannets, and perhaps some others. Of these four banks, two lie to 
the west and one to the east of that near which our ships struck ; 
'but the, eastern bank is the most considerable, and most frequented 
by birds ; turtle also land there occasionally, and this bank was not 
improperly called Bird Islet, being now covered with coarse grass, 
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1803 . sonie shrubs, and a soil to which the birds are every day making an 

October. 

increase. 

Bird Islet being to windward of, and only seven miles distant 
from our bank, it was frequently visited by the gentlemen during 
my absence. Besides sea birds of the species already mentioned, 
they procured many thousai)d eggs ; and also four turtle, of which 
one weighed 459 pounds, and contained so many eggs, that lieutenant 
Fowler’s journal says no less than 1940, large and small, were 
counted. These supplies. With shell fish gathered from the reef, 

■ and fish, were a great resource, and admitted of a saving in the salt 
provisions ; as the occasional rains, from which several casks were 
filled, did of their fresh water. The trepang was found on Wreck 
Reef, and soup was attempted to be made of it ; but whether our 
cooks had not the method of stewing it down, or that the trepang is 
suited only to the vitiated taste of the Cliinese, nothing good was 
produced 

Oats, maize, and pumpkin seeds were* planted upon Wreck- 
Reef Bank, as also upon Bird Islet ; and the young plants had come 
up, and were in a tolerably flourishing state ; some of these may 
possibly succeed upon the islet, but upon the bank it is scarcely to 
be hojjed. The cocoa nut is capable of resisting the light sprays of 
the sea which frequently pass over these banks, and it is to be re- 
gretted that we had none to plant upon them. A cluster of these 
majestic and useful palms would have been an excellent beacon to 
warn mariners of their danger; and in the case where darkness 
might render them unavailing in this respect, their fruit would at 
least afford some salutary nourishment to the shipwrecked seamen. 
The navigator who should distribute ten thousand cocoa nuts amongst 
the numerous sand banks of the Great Ocean and Indian Sea, would 
be entitled to the gratitude of all maritime nations, and of every 
friend to humanity. I may be thought to attribute too much im- 
portance to this object in saying, that such a distribution ought to be. 
a leading article in the instructions for any succeeding voyage of 
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discovery or investigation to these parts ; but it is from having suf- 
fered ourselves that we learn to appreciate the misfortunes and wants 
of others, and become doubly interested in preventing or relieving 
them. “ The human heart," as an elegant author observes, “ re- 
“ sembles certain medicinal trees, which yield not their healing balm 
“ until they have themselves been wounded."* 


* Le coeur cst comme ces sortcs d’arbres,qui ne donnent Icur baume pour les blessures 
des hommcs que lorsque le fer Ics a bless^ eux-m^mes. Chateaubriant’s Genie tie 
Christianimef l^isode £ Attala, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Passage in the Cumberland to Torres’ Strait. Eastern Fields and Pan- 
dora’s Entrance. New channels amongst the reefs. Anchorage at 
Half-way Island, and under the Tork Isles. Prince of Wales’ Islands 
further examined. Booby Isle. Passage across the Gulph of Car- 
pentaria. Anchorage at Wessel’s Islands. Passage to Coepang Bay, 
in Timor; and to Mauritius, where the leakiness of the Cumberland 
makes it necessary to stop. Anchorage at the Baye du Cap, and depar- 
ture for Port Louis, 

1803 . On parting from the Rolla, at noon Oct. ii, off Bird Islet, our 

October# 

Ttiesday 11. course WHS Steered N. K W. by compass for Torres' Strait. At 
riatcL) evening we had run thirteen leagues from Wreck Reef, 

without seeing any danger ; but I thought it advisable to lie to in 
the night, until the distance was further increased. We made sail 
wednes. 19. again at five in the morning, and at noon were in 20“ 46' south and 
155® 2' east. During the two following days and nights, our course 
by compass was N. W. by N., and afterwards N. W.; and on the 
Saturday 15. 15th at noon we had reached the latitude 15" 39' and longitude 
151® 24', the current having set, upon the average of four days, | of 
a mile an hour to the W. N. W. This situation was a little to the 
north, and about one degree to the east of Bougainville's Bank of 
Diana, and the tropic birds, petrels, afd boobies seen every day were 
this evening more numerous, especially the boobies ; they most pro- 
bably belonged to Diana's Bank, but lest some other might lie in our 
way, we hauled to the wind at eight o'clock. The little Cumberland 
"was still very leaky at sucfi times as the wind came more on the side 
and caused her to lie over; and the pumps were so bad that a fourth 
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part of the day was frequently required at them to keep her free, and 
they were becoming worse from such constant use. 

Our north-west course was resumed at five in the morning, Sunday ic. 
and continued without interruption, or sight of any danger, to the 
19th at noon, when the latitude w'as-io® 53' south, and longitude by Wcdnes. is>. 
time keeper 147® 6' east; the current had set above ^ of a mile an 
hour to the N. 60® W., and we had every day seen boobies, noddies, 
tropic birds, and some gulls. At four in the afternoon the course 
was altered one point more west, iif order to make the Eastern Fields, Plate xiii.) 
whose extent to the southward, not having been seen in the Investi- 
gator, I wished now to ascertain. The breakers came ift sight at 
eight next morning, and we hauled up to pass round their south end ; Thursdayeo. 
but the wind being scant for going to windward of all, and the small 
gap before seen in the middle appearing to be passable for the Cum- 
berland, we bore up for it. The depth at less than a quarter of a 
mile off was 40 fathoms, then 6, 7, 4 in the centre of the opening, 

8, and no ground with the hand line ; this front reef seeming to be 
a mere ledge of coral, which extended N. N. E. and S. S. W. ; and 
that part of the opening in it where the sea did not break, is about 
one mile wide. Immediately on getting thrcaigh, altitudes were 
taken for the time keeper; and the longitude, reduced to the north- 
east extremity of the Eastern Fields, was 145® 44^' east, or about 
/i' less than what had been found in the Investigator from Broad Sound. 

In steering W. N. W., two small patches of reef were left to 
the south and one to the north, about five miles from the opening; 
other reefs then came in sight a-head and on each bow ; and after 
sounding in 34 fathoms coral sand, and observing the latitude 10“ 2 j , 
we passed through a narrow *annel between them, having no 
ground at 7 fathoms. At one o'clock , the western extremity of these 
reefs bore S. 16® E. two miles, and others were seen in the horizon 
extending from.N. W. to W. S. W.; we . passed close round the 
north end of these ; but the single breaker laid down the year be- 
fore, and which should lie about five miles to the N. N. E., was not 
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1803 . perceived. At three o’clock, in steering westward, the last reefs 

October. ^ 1.111 

Thursdayso. were out of sight astern ; and nothing more had been seen at seven, 
when we hauled to the wind for the night. An amplitude observed 
at sunset, with the schooner’s head W. by S., gave 6® 2' east variation. 

Friday SI, We tacked every two or three hours, until daylight; and 
tlien bore away W. S. W. by compass, to make the south side of the 
Pandora’s Entrance, which I had not seen in the Investigator. Soon 
after eight o’clock, breakers came in siglit; and we stood off and on 
till noon, to fix their latitude and longitude, and ascertain our posi- 
tion with respect to Murray’s Islands before entering the Strait. 
The sun was vertical, and therefore difficult to be observed ; but in 
taking Mr. Aken’s observation on one side and mine on the other, 
which differed only gj, the mean latitude 10® Oj , could not be far 
wrong. The reef in sight was shown by this observation to be on 
the south side of the Pandora’s Entrance, as I wished ; and its north 
end will lie in 10° 59' south, and longitude by the time keeper 
144* 40' east. We bore' away- so sodn as the observation was ob- 
tained, and in passing close round the north end,, got soundings at 
two casts, in 7 and 5 fathoms. 

This reef lies N. N. E. and S. S, W., and is about seven miles 
long with a breadth from one to three miles; its form is nearly that 
of a boot, and the outer edges are probably dry at low tide; but 
there was a considerable space within, where the water looked blue, 'i 
as if very deep. The origin of that class of islands which abound in 
the Great Ocean, under the names of Bow, Lagoon, &c., may here 
be traced. The exterior bank of coral will, in the course of years, 
become land, as in them ; whilst t^ interior water will preserve its 
depth to a longer period, and foriPa lagoon, with no other outlet 
than perhaps one or two little openings for canoes or boats. In 
Mr. Dairyrnple’s chart of the Pandora’s track, there is a drv.bank 
marked on the north-we.st part of the reef ; but this commencement 
of the metamorphosis was not visible to us, probably from its being 
covered by the tide, for it was then near high water. In some future 
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age, when Boot Island shall be visited, this little remark, if it live so 
long, may be of some interest to the geographer. Friiiayai. 

I hauled up under the lee side of the reef, intending to anchor 
and go in a boat to sound the deep water within ; but not finding any 
ground with 70 fathoms at a mile off, we bore away at two o’clock 
to make Murray’s Islands. At three, breakers were seen four or 
five miles to the southward, and others, perhaps on the same reef, 
about three miles W. S. W. from them ; in half an hour the largest 
of Murray’s Islands came in sight to the W. by N. ; and our course 
being continued to six o’clock, the centre then bore N. 78° W. nearly 
four leagues, but the front reefs, which could not be more than half 
that distance in the same direction, were not visible. We then 
hauled to th^wind, and stood off and on till daylight, when the Saturday 83. 
largest island bore W. by S. 

Murray’s Islands may be considered as the key to the best 
passage yet known through Torres’ Strait, and my route to them in 
the Investigator being’ circuitous, I, wished to ascertain whether a 
more direct track might not be found ; we therefore steered to make 
the north-eastern reefs, and’ on coming in with the breakers, ran 
along their south side at the distance of one or two miles. At half 
past seven, the termination of these reefs bore N. N. W. ; but another 
reef, which extended far to the south, had for some time been in 
sight, and a dry sand on its north end now bore S. W. by W. one 
mile. In the opening between them was a small patch of coral, 
and several green spots in the water round it ; but there appear- 
ing to be room for the Cumberland to pass on the north side, I 
ventured through, sounding in so and sg fathoms without finding 
bottom. 

This opening is a mile wide, and lies five or six miles, nearly 
E.N.E., from the largest of Murray’s Islands; it would conse- 
'^UenRy be more direct to pass through it than to follow the Investi- 
gator's track round the north-eastern reefs ; but from the narrow- 
ness of the opening and the many green spots where the depth is 
VOL. II. . X X 
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OctiS^r to I ^^^"0 not recommend it to a ship, though very 

Saturday 22. practicable for small vessels in fine weather. The dry bank on the 
south side of the opening will probably be Covered at three-quarters 
flood. 

After clearing the passage, I steered W. N. W. to avoid going 
near JMurray 's Islands, lest the small size of the Cumberland should 
tempt the Indians to make an attack ; this they were likely to do if 
the opportunity offered, and many were standing on the shore with 
their canoes seemingly in readiness, At S'* 50' the large island bore 
S. 6° E. to 13® W,, three or four miles ; and our position in longitude 
being very nearly the same with that of my former anchorage, alti- 
tudes were taken for the time keeper. The result, when corrected, 
was 144* s' o^ east, and in the Investigator it had beA 144“ s' 58", 
being a difference scarcely worth notice, ^^’^len it is considered tliat 
Wreck Reef,- whence the Cumberland's departure was taken, and 
Coepang in Timor, by which the longitude is corrected, are laid 
down from observations 'Wholly distinct from those at Upper Head 
an^ Sweers' Island, which regulated the Investigator’s longitude, 
this near coincidence will be thought remarkable ; and it must also 
be allowed to -show, that an equ^ly accelerated rate and supple- 
mental correction are improvements on the ordinary jnanagement 
of time keepers. 

At this time, the large reef to the north of Murray’s Islands 
was distant one or two miles, and we steered westward alortg it, to 
get into my former track; but the man at the mast head saying 
that the water was discoloured, and that he did not think there was 
any passage in the direction we steered, I thought myself deceived 
in the distance of the island ; and thfe schooner v/as hauled up two 
points to the southward, where the appearance v/as better. It be- 
came evident, however, that the discoloured water was in the same 
ripplings of tide through which the Investigator had passed vVitKotit* 
finding bottom at 30 fathoms; and no doubt it was from these 
ripplings that the discolouring arose. 
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At ten o’clock, the top of the largest island bore S, 74* E. five 
or six miles, we had reefs at the distance of half a mile to a mile on 
each beam, and I then found that we were to the south of the Inves- 
tigator's track; but the channel being clear a-head, and taking a 
direction nearly straight for Cape York, I steered onward, being 
rather pleased than sorry at having thus got by accident into a new 
route. Darnley’s Island was seen from the mast head before eleven ; 
and when the top of Murray’s Island boreE, i®S. it was set at 
N.N.W.,thedepth being then 52 fathoms onabottom of small stones, 
coral, and shells, The great line of reefs which had been kept on 
the larbord beam of the Investigator, was now on the starbord beam 
of the schooner; but we had also a great mass of reefs on the other 
side, forming between them a kind of channel from two to four 
miles broad, leading south-westward. We ran on at the rate of five 
knots until noon, when the depth was 25 fathoms, soft sand, and 
our situation as under, 

Latitude observed to the south, • , - 9® 58^' 

Longitude brought on, - - 143 45 

Murray’s I., top of thb largest, - N. 78 E. 

south-westernmost, - • N. 82 E. 

The channel was now five or six miles wide, and no interrup- 
tion yet appeared; but breakers were seen a-head before two o’clock, 
and seemed to connect the reefs to leeward with those on the 
weather side; apd there being a small opening on the starbord beam, 
we bore away north-west through it, towards the Investigator’s track. 
Other reefs, however, obstructed the way, upon one of which was a 
dry bank; and seeing. a sort of middle channel within them, we 
hauled up W. by S. into it, and afterwards S. W. The sea did not 
break upon these reefs, and the sun being on the starbord bow, pre- 
vente^us from knowing how they lay to leeward. At four, the 
coral bottom was seen under the schooner, and the depth was no 
more than 2 fathoms ; vve tacked immediately, and in ten minutes 
were able to weather the end of the reef at the outlet of the middle 
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J 803 . channel, where no obstruction appeared ; but a bank, probably not 
Satuiday«3. of coral, was found to run across, and in passing over it we had 3, 
i~, s, 3, 8 fathoms, and in five minutes 2a on a soft bottom. A 
swell was then perceived coming from E. S. E., which showed that 
the weather reefs also there terminated ; it even implied that the 
' waves had no obstruction for many miles, probably as far as the 
great outer reef seen by the Pandora. 

Half-way Island came in sight as soon as the middle channel 
was cleared, and we steered west, carrying all sail to reach it before 
dark. In passing round the north end of its reef at sunset, we had 
18 fathoms, and presently anchored in 20, with the centre of the 
island bearing S. by E. jE. one mile, and the reef from E. ^S. to 
Sunday 23. S. W. by S. Ncxt moming at dayliglit, Mr. Aken went on shore 
to bring off some shells of the large cockle ( charm grgas), which the 
Indians place under the pandanus trees to catch water, and on his 
return at eight o’clock, we resumed our course to the south-west- 
ward, passing between some dry sands befbre seen in the Investi- 
gator. I then kept up more southward to fetch the York Isles, and 
this took us between two other sands Surrounded with small reefs. 
There were many birds, and a pole was standing up on the northern 
bank ; and the wind becoming very light, an anclior was dropped 
in 14 fathoms under the west side, and I went on shore. 

This bank or key was very little above high water ; but a 
young pandanus had been planted on the top and surrounded with a 
circle of stones, apparently to protect it from the turtle, whose tracks 
were fresh on the sand. It appeared from thence, that the Indians 
come here at times ; and this tree had been planted with a view, most 
probably, to obtain fresh water by the same means as at Half-way 
Island. The latitude of the bank, according to Mr. Aken’s meridian 
observation, is 10’ 18' south, longitude by the time keeper 6' 
east, and there is a similar bank lying two or three miles to the* 
southward. 

On my return the south-east trade had freshened up, and we 
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steered S. W. by compass, in soundings from 13 to 11 fathoms, soft 
ground. Some of the small woody isles before laid down, were seen Sunday as. 
to the north-westward, but nothing else till four o’clock ; the high 
fiat-topped York Isle then came in sight, and at six the following 
bearings were set. 

Mount Adolphus, the flat top, - , - S. 33" W. 

Two rocks on its south side, - - - S. 17 W. 

Western York Isle, the north end, - - S. 69 W. 

A low distant isle (from the masthead), - S i E. 

I purposed anchoring between the flat-topped island and the western 
isle ; but several rocks being seen there, and the night coming on, 
we bore away to leeward of the rocks and came to in 13 fathoms, 
soon after seven o’clock. The tide was setting to the westward, and 
so continued till half past nine, when it turned to the east, and ran 
till half past three in the morning ; if the rise by the shore corres- Monday 24, 
ponded with the stream, it was high water three hours and a half after 
the moon's passage ; which >Vould be five’ hours later than at Mur- 
ray's Islands, and one hour earlier than it had appeared to be at 
those of the Prince of Wales (see p. 119). A fresh breeze from 
south-east raised a swell here, but the anchor held all night ; and 
before geting underway next morning, I set the following bearings 
of the land. 

Flat-topped I., dist^,t three miles - - S. 42* to 2® E. 

, , centre of Mount Adolphus, S. 32 E. 

C. York, outer of three islets near the E. extreme, S. 2 E. 

Western York.!., distant miles, - - S. 18 to 88 W. 

Northern double L, imperfectly from aloft, N. W. by W. i W. 

On passing the north end of the western isle at seven o'clock, 

I took altitudes for the time keei)er, and from thence deduced the 
longitude of Mount Adolphus to be 142° 40' east ; we then hauled 
up for Cape York, with soundings betwieen 14 and 10 fathoms, 
leaving on the staibord hand a rock which lies S. 78 W. five miles 
from the north end of the western isle. At half past eight, two rocks 
close to the northern extremity of the Cape were distant four or 
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five miles, the Prince of Wales’s Islands were coming -in sight, and 


Monday fi 4 . the following bearings were taken. 

Western York Isle, north end, - - _ N, yo“ E. 

C. York, north extreme, - - - S, 58 E. 

" , hill at the north-west extreme, - S. 11 W. 

Possession Isle, apparently, of capt. Cook, S. 26* to 33 W. 
Northern double Isle, centre, - - - North. 


On the largest of the Prince of Wales' Islands was a hill 'forming 
something like two horns at the top ; we steered a direct course for 
this hill, and perceived a bight or opening two miles to the south of 
it, by which the sea may probably have a communication with the 
water before observed within the great island. From abreast of 
Homed Hill we followed the Ime of the shore northward, in sound- 
ings from 4 to 7 fathoms at one* or two miles off ; and soon after 
ten o’clock hauled west into the opening between this land and 
Wednesday Island, to pass through the middle of the group. Our 
soundings were variable between 5 and^ 3 fathoms, until approaching 
Hammond’s Island ; when there not appearing to be depth enough 
on its south side, I steered out northward, leaving a rock on the 
starbord hand within which there was only 2 fathoms/^ 

This rock seems to be the small, dark-coloured island described 
by Mr. Hamilton as being near the centre of Sandwich Sound ( see 
Introd. p. xviii) ; and if so, Wolf’s Bay, in which he says there is 
from 5 to 7 fathoms and commodious anchorage for shipping, should 
be that inclosed piece of water seen from the top of 'Good’s Island; 
but to me at this time, there did not appear to be any ship passage 
into it from the northward. An island lies at the entrance, and on 
its west side the depth may probably be more considerable. 

On getting out from between Wednesday and Hammond’s 
Islands, we steered along the south side of the great north-western 
reef ; and at noon our observation and bearings were as undetv-*- . - 
Latitude ob.served to ‘the north, - - 10'’ 31' ’ 

Hammond’s I., the north rock dist. 2 miles, N. 73 E. 

Good’s I., former station on thc-S. W. hill, S. '83 W. 
Hawkesbury I., the highest part,' - N. 14W. 
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Booby Isle wa^ in sight from the roast head at one o’clock, 
bearing nearly W. S. W. ; and soon after three we anchored one Monday 24. 
mile to leeward of it, in 7 fathoms, soft sand. A boat was sent on 
shore, which presently came back loaded with boobies ; and fresh 
turtle tracks having been perceived, the crew returned to watch, 
and at midnight we received five turtle. Thfese appeared to be of 
the species called hawkes-bill; the shells and skins, as also their 
fat, were of a red tinge, and they had longer necks than the turtle 
procured at Wellesley’s Islands, to which they were much inferior, 
both in size and quality. 

When entering the Gulph of Carpentaria in the Investigator, 

I had remarked what appeared to be a considerable error in the 
relative positions of Booby Isle and the flat-topped York Island, as 
they are laid down by captain Cook ; and to obtain more certainty, 
the longitude of the flat top had been observed this morning from 
the time keeper, and I anchored here this afternoon to do the same 
by Booby Isle. The result showed the difierence of longitude be- 
tween them to be 43- , differing less than 1' from what had been 
deduced in the Investigator,, whereas, by captain Cook, they are 
placed 63' asunder. The high respdct to AfJhich the labours of that 
great man are entitled, had caused me to entertain some doubt of the 
realit}' of this error until the present verification. It is to be wholly 
ascribed to the circumstance of his not having had a time keeper in 
his Jirs-l Voyage ; and a more eminent proof of the utility of this 
valuable instrument cannot be given, than that so able a navigator 
could not always avoid making errors so considerable as this, when 
deprived of its assistance. 

A meridian altitude of the moon placed Booby Isle in latitude 
10° 36' south; and the longitude from a medium of the Investi- 
gator’s and Cumberland’s time keepers, was 141' 56-' cast. A 
morning's amplitude taken after quitting the isle when the schooner’s 
head was W. by S., gave the uncorrected variation 5* 38' east. 

At daybreak .next morning, having a fresh trade wind, we I'uesdays.'j. 
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steered W. by S. by compass, the soundings increasing gradually 
Tuesday 25 . from 7 fathoms to 13 at noon, when our latitude was 10® 38' and 
longitude 141® 17'. No reefs or other dangers had been seen to the 
(Atlas, west of Booby Isle ; nor were any met with in steering across the 
1 late XIV.) of Carpentaria towards Cape Wilberforce, though many 

birds, principally boobies, were seen every day. We ran in the night, 
with the precaution of heaving to every four hours, to sound; the 
depth was from 30 to 36 fathoms on a muddy bottom, nearly all 
across the Gulph. 

Friday 28. On the a8th at two in the morning. Cape Wilberforce being 
(Plate XV.) seen directly a-head, we hove to in 18 fathoms till daylight ; the 
south-east extreme of the cape then bore S. 54“ W., and the largest 
of Bromby’s Isles was two miles distant to the northward. After 
making some short tacks, we passed through between the two outer 
isles, with soundings from 6 to 11 fathoms ; and at ten o'clock, when 
clear of the passage, the bearings of the nearest lands were as under : 

Bromby’s I., the largest, cliffy S. E. end,- - S. 34® W. 

- " - ' - outermost, highest part, dist. m., S. 50 E. 

Truant Isle, centre, - " - - * N. 37 E. 

Two islets, dist. 5 milbs, centres, - - N. 24® and 32 W. 

Wigram’s Island, extremes, - - N. 55 to S. 87 W. 

The longitude of our situation according to the positions laid down 
in the Investigator, would be 136*41' 10", and the time keeper now 
gave 136* 42' 12". It was principally for t^le sake of com{>aring the 
two longitudes, that I made the land near Cape Wilberforce. 

We steered northward for the two islets, and at noon, when 
the latitude from an observation to the south was 11® 43', but from 
bearings 11“ 42', they were distant three quarters of a mile to the 
W. by S. ; these islets had been set from the south-east head of 
Cotton's Island at N. 42® 35' to 45® 5' E., and that head was now 
seen bearing S. 45^° W. ^ At one o'clock the Wessel's IslanSTcanfe 
in sight, and I hauled more up, wishing to ascertain their extent to 
the northward ; but the wind being at E. N. E, we could not pass to 
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windward before dark, and therefore steered for an opening between 
the two outer islands. There were strong ripplings and whirlpools Friday S8. 
of tide at the entrance of the opening, with very variable soundings 
between 5 and 16 fathoms ; and finding we could not get through in 
time, the sun being then near the horizon, an anchor was dropped 
near a small beach on the north side, In 4 fathoms, out of the set of 
the tides. 

Next morning I landed on the northern island, to take bearings Saturday «». 
and search for water, and the boat’s crew had axes to cut some fire 
wood. Four or five Indians made their appearance, but as we ad- 
vanced they retired ; and I therefore left them to themselves, having 
usually found that to bring on an interview with the Australians, it 
was best to seem careless about it. A Malay prow had been thrown 
on the beach, and whilst the boat's crew was busied in cutting up the 
wreck for fuel, the Indians approached gradually, and a friendly 
intercourse took place ; but as no water could be found, and time 
was more precious than the* company of* these people, they were 
presented with our axes after the work was done, and we got under 
way soon after ten o’clock. * 

This island appears to be the outermost of the chain called 
Wessel’s Islands, which extend thirteen leagues in a north-east direc- 
tion from the main land near Point Dale. It seemed to be eight or 
nine miles in length, by about five in breadth ; the southern part is 
sandy arid s^ienle, but some trees are produced ; and I saw kanguroos 
of a small kind, teo lean to be worth the pursuit their shyness re- 
quired. The natives are of the same colour and appearance as in 
other parts of Terra Australis, and go equally naked; their presence 
here showed the south end of the island to be not wholly destitute of 
fresh water ; but in the limited search we had time to make, none 
could be found, though traces of torrents denoted the falling of heavy 
fains in some part of the year. The island to the south-west, which 
is of somewhat greater extent, though less in elevation, had much 
the same appearance. 
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A (^stance of two miles between the islands seems to present 
a fair opening ; but there is a reef of low rocks on the west side, 
and the ripplings and whirlpools caused by the meeting of the tides 
take away the command of a vessel in light winds ; so that, although 
I went through safely in the Cumberland, the passage can be re- 
commended to a shippvAy in a case of necessity. The' latitude of our 
anchorage under the northern island, from a supplement' of tlrt 
moon's meridian altitude, was 11*24,^' south; and the longitude by 
time keeper, from altitudes of the star Altmr, 136* 28f' east, but it 
is placed in 1' less, conformably to the positions fixed in the Investi- 
gator. A head land seen in latitude was probably the northern • 

extremity of this island, and of the whole chain; at least nothing 
beyond it could be perceived. 

In steering out of the channel we were carried near the west- 
ern rocks by the tide; but the water was- deep, and a breeze soon 
took the schooner out of its influence. At noon our observed latitude 
was 1 1* a 1', the northern island bore N' 67* to S. 48* E., and the fur- 
thest part of the southern land S. 5® W. ; the wind w^s light at north- 
east, and until midnight we steered north-west to get off the coast; 
our course was then more westward towards Timor, where I pro- 
posed to stop for a supply of water and provisions. 

A moderate trade wind, coming generally from S. E. in the 
first part, an^ E. N. E. in the latter part of th^ day, carried us to the 
longitude of the northern Cape Van Diemen; beyond that, the winds 
were light and variable, and frequently at south-west, which alarmed 
me lest the unfavourable monsoon should set in before we could get 
far enough to be out of its influence. Nov. 6 at noon, our latitude 
was 9® s8' south, longitude 127* is' east, and I was surprised to see 
already the high land of Timor extending from N. i W. to W. N." W. ; 
the first was probably the north-east extremity of the island, ^nd dis- 
tant about twenty-three leagues, but the high land in the latter bear- 
ing could scarcely be nearer than thirty-five leagues. This distance, 
with ten feet elevation of the eye on the schooner's deck, would give 
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the height to be more than 9000 feet, hid it been seen in the horizon ; 
but it was perceptibly above, and this land is therefore probably not sundijr o. 
much inferior to the peak of Teneriflfe. I did not measure its alti- 
tude above the horizon with a sextant, or the elevation might have 
been more nearly ascertained. 

The westward current had hitherto not exceeded half a mile 
an hour; but the next day it was one mile, and bn the day following Tuesday 8. 
one and a quarter to the W. S. W. We had then regained the trade 
wind, and our situation at noon was 10* 3^ south and 125* 15* east; 
the northern part of Timor was obscured by haze, the nearest land 
, visiUe bore N. 75" W. about aright leagues, and the southern extreme 
W. 5" S. On the 9th, the round hill upon Rottee came in sight, and Wednos. ». 
bore S. 78* W. at noon, when our latitude was 10* 32^' south and 
longitude 124* 0' east. We carried all sail to gain Samow Strait 
before dark ; but it was eight o’clock wh^i we hauled round the 
low soirth-west point of Tmor, in soundkigs from 6 to, 14 fatlioms, 
within a quarter of a ihile of* the r^f. There w'OT lights on both 
shores, which were useful in directing our course up the strait; but 
having unfavourable winds^' the northern outlet was not quite 
reached at noon next day ; and it was near fivean the evening before Thundayio. 
we anchored abreast of Fort Concordia. This was the thirtieth day of 
our departure from Wreck Reef, and tw'o days might be deducted 
from tliem for the deviations and stoppages made for surveying; 
the indifereiit sailing of the schooner was also against making a 
quick passage, for with all the sail we could set, so much as six 
knots was not marked on the log board ; yet notwithstanding these 
hindrances, and the much greater of my six-weeks voy^e in the 
boat to Port Jacksmi and twelve days stay at Wreck Reef, the 
Bridgewater had arrived at Batavia only four days before we an- 
chored in Coepang Bay. Had not the unfortunate accident happened 
to the "Porpoise, 1 have little doubt that wp could, with the superior 
sailing of that ship, have reached the longitude of Java Head on the 
fortieth, perhaps on ^ thirty-fifth day of our departure from Port 
Jackson. 
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Mynheer Geisler, the former governor of Coepang, died a 
month before our arrival, and Mr. Viertzen at this time commanded. 
He supplied us with almost every thing our situation required, and 
endeavoured to make my time pass as pleasantly as was in his power, 
furnishing me with a house near the fort to which I took riie time 
keeper and instruments to ascertain a new rate and error ; but my 
anxious desire to reach England, and the apprehension of being met 
by the north-west monsoon before passing Java, induced me to leave 
him as soon as we could be ready to sail, which was on the fourth 
day. The schooner had continued to be very leaky whenever the 
wind caused her to lie over on the side, and one of the pumps had 
nearly become useless ; 1 should have risked staying two or three 
days longer, had Coepang furnished the means of fresh boring and 
fitting the pumps, or if pitch could have been procured to pay the 
seams in the upper works after they were caulked; but no assistance 
in this way could be obtained ; we however got a leak stopped in the 
bow, and the vessel was ^afterwards tight so long as she remained 
at anchor. 

t 

Mr. Viertzen informed me that Captain Baudin had arrived at 
Coepang near a month after 1 had left it in the Investigator, and had 
sailed early in June for the Gulph of Carpentaria ; and I afterwards 
learned, that being delayed by calms and opposed by south-east 
w'inds, he had not reached Cape Arnhem when his people and himself 
began to be sickly ; and fearing that the north-west monsodn might 
return before his examination was finished, and keep him in the 
Gulph beyond the extent of his provisions, he abandoned the voyage 
and steered for Mauritius'in his way to Europe. 

The situation of Fort Concordia is considered to be lo* 9I' 
south and 19$° 35' 46" cast, according to the observations made in 
the Investigator (see p. 238). I took altitudes with a sextant and 
artificial horizon on the 11th, isth, 13th, and 14th, for the fate of 
the time keeper, which, with its error from me^ Greenwich time 
at noon there on the last day of observation, was found to be as under: 

Eamshaw’s No. 520, slow 0^ 32' 59", 91 and losing 36", 74 per 4 ay. 
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From the first observation on the iith the longitude *8cw. 
given with the rate from Wreck Reef, was las* 48' 34i", or 12' 48" “ “ 
too far east ; but on using a rate equally acc^erated from that found 
at Wreck Reef fo this at Coepang, the time keeper will differ 
only o' 40" to the east, which is the presumable amount of its irre- 
gularities between Oct. 6 at noon and Nov. 11 m., or in 36,9 days! 

The longitudes of my track from Wreck Reef to Tirlior have been 
corrected agreeably to the accelerated rate, with the further allow- 
ance of a part of the supplemental error o' 40", proportionate to the 
time of each observation; but in Torres’ Strait, the situations are 
fixed from a medium of the longitudes so obtained and of those of 
the Investigator with the corrections specified in p. 149 preceding ; 
the difference between them no where exceeding ij of longitude. 

On the evening of the 14th we sailed from Coepang, and having Monday i4» 
passed round the north end of Pulo Samow, steered south-westward 
with a fair breeze ; but the wind being light, and afterwards veering to 
S. S. W., our progress was slow. At sunset on the 16th, the island Wcdnes. If 
Savu was seen to the N. W. by N., and next morning at six o’clock, Thuiwkyi, 
the following bearings were taken. 

Savu, the highest part, - - , N. 39* E. 

Benjoar, a round hill on it, - - N. 92 E. 

A rocky islet, distant 3 leagues, - N. 48 W. 

At noon, the rocky islet bore N. 63’ E., and its position was ascer- 
tained to ’be 10** 49j south and lae** 49' east. A small low island is 
laid down by admiral D’Entrecasteaux, about three leagues to the 
north-west of this position, and had been previously seen by captain 
Cook in 1770; it seems possible that these may be one and the same 
island, for the situation in D'Entrecasteaux’s chart is marked doubt- 
ful; but they are both laid down in Plate XVI., and such additions 
made to what little could be distinguished of Savu and Benjoar, as 
D’Entrb’casteaux, Cook, Bligh, and Dalrymple could furnish. 

It was my intention on quitting Timor, if the leaky condition 
of tha schooner and the north-west monsoon did not oppose it, to 
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pass southward of all the Sunda Islands and direct for the Cape of 
Good Hope; but if impeded, to run through some one of the eastern 
striuts, get into the north-east monsoon, and make for Batavia, or 
any port were the vessel could be repaired. The veering of the 
wind to the westward of south, accompanied by a swell and the 
occasional appearance of lightning in the north-western quarter, 
made me appfehensive of being forced to this latter plan ; and we 
prepared a boarding netting to defend us against the Ma,lay pirates, 
with which the straits between Java and Timor were said to be in- 
fested ; the wind however came back. to the eastward, although the 
south-west swell continued, and we had frequent rain with sometimes 
thunder and lightning. 

On the s^th, our latitude was 12® 48' and longitude log® 6 \ 
which was past the meridian of Java Head, and beyond the ordinary 
limits of the north-west monsoon. The schooner was leaky, more 
so than before, and the pumps were getting worse ; but hoping to 
reach the Cape of Good Hope,.! had ‘wholly given up the idea of 
Batavia as lying too far out of the track ; Mauritius beddes was in 
the way, should the vessel become incapable of doubling the Cape 
without repairs. 

Our course by compass was W. by S. for .three days, and after- 
afterw’ards W, S. W., with fresh south-eastern breezes and cloudy 
weather; but in the u|^er regions of the atmosphere tlie wind was 
unsettled, showers of rain were frequent, and it appeared ' that we 
were only just in time to save our passage. On the 4th of December, 
in 19° e' south and 83* 50' east, we had a good deal of following 
sea from the eastward, whilst the ground swell came from the south- 
west ; and the jumble caused by these different movements in the 
water made the vessel labour exceedingly. I varied the course a pcrint 
on either side, to keep the wind in the easiest directbn; but during 
this and the following day the leaks augmented so much, that the 
starbord pump, which was alone effective, was d>liged to .be worked 
almost continually, day and night ; and had the wind been on the 
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staitord side, it is doubtful whether, the schooner could have been kept 
above water. Sunday 4. 

This state of things made it necessary to take into serious con- 
sideration the propriety of attempting the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, without first having the vessel caulked and the pumps 
fresh bored and fitted. Should a western wind meet the current setting 
round the Cape, and it was to be expected, there would be much 
more sea running than we had yet encountered ; and with a fresh 
wind on the starbord side, which might probably occur, the remain- 
ing pump would not touch the water until the hold was half full ; there 
was moreover cause to fear, that it also would soon become ineffec- 
tive from constant use. After turning these circumstances over in 
my mind for a day or two, and considering what else might be urged 
both for and against the measure, I determined to put in at Mauritius ; 
and on the tith in the evening, altered the course half a point for that iHiesday s. 
island, to the satisfaction of the people. 

In the orders from governor King, the ports to be touched at 
on the way to England were left to my own choice ; but when Mau- 
ritius had been mentioned amongst others in conversation, the 
governor had objected to it, both on account ’of the hurricanes in 
that neighbourhood, and from not wishing to encourage a communi- 
cation between a French colony and a settlement composed as is that 
of Port Jackson. It was these considerations which had made mo 
hesitate to take, the step, though the necessity for it was pressing; 
and as, in the case of accident happening to the schooner, I might be 
called to answer before a court martial for going in opposition to the 
wish of a superior officer, it seemed proper to state in my journal all 
the reasons which had any influence on my decision. This journal 
is not in my possession ; but notes of the statement were made whilst 
the recollection of it was strong, and the following was the substance 
and not far from the words. 

i. The necessity of caulking the khooner and refitting the 
pumps before attempting to double the Cape, were stated nearly as 
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where my defaced charts and journals, which remained bntouched 
from the time of the shipwreck, might be put into a state to be laid 
before the Admiralty on arriving in England. In the case of 
meeting with such a passage, I intended to let the Cumberland for 
freight back to Port Jiackson, or to sell her, agreeably to the autho- 
rity given mein governor King’s orders. 

s. Considering the proximity of Mauritius to the western 
coasts of Terra Australis, which remained to be examined, I was 
desirous to see in what state it had been left by the revolution, and 
to gain a practical knowledge of the port and periodical winds ; with 
a view to its being used in the future part of my voyage as a place 
of refitting andi refreshment, for which Port Jackson was at an in- 
convenient distance. It was also desirable to know how far Mauritius, 
and its dependencies in Madagascar which I knew to abound in 
cattle, could be useful to Port Jackson in supplying it with breeding 
stock ; an object concerning which the governor had expressed 
anxiety for information from any place on the east side of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

3. The two letters from governor King to general Magallon, 
governor of Mauritius, instead of being forwarded from the Cape 
might be delivered in person. 

4. 1 was a stranger to what had passed in Jjluropefor nearly twelve 
months, and there was consequently a possibility that war might 
again have broken out ; my passport from the French government 
would be good at Mauritius, but in going to the Cape, it was uncertain 
what attention the Dutch governor might pay to the orders of the 
first consul of France ; and as promoters and encouragers of science, 
the character of the nation was not so high as to give me great 
expectation on that head. Mauritius was therefore much more 
certain than the Cape, since the necessary succour would be there 
obtained even in case of war ; whereas at the Cape there might be 
a risk of losing my charts and journals and of being made a prisoner. 
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These reasons for stopping at Mauritius as we passed by it, in 
addition to the necessity arising f/omthe state of the schooner, were 
written in my rough journal for reference, without any idea of their 
being criticised, or even seen by any other than myself ; and I have 
been particular in detailing them, on account of the unexpected occur- 
rences with vv'hich they became connected. 

^ On the evcirlng of the gth, a ship was vse'en to the north\\'ard, 
and we, sought to speak her for information ; but night coming on 
the sight of lier was lost, and we resumed our western course, 1 
had no chart of Mauritius, nor other description than what is con- 
tained in the third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; this in- 
formed me that Port Louis was on the nortli-west side of the island, 
but not of the route usually taken to reach it ; and the prevailing wind 
being south-east, it seemed to be a matter of indifference; I there- 
fore steered to make the middle of the island, intending to go by the 
north or south sides as the wind might happen to favour most. On 
the 15th before daylight, tlxj land was seen, and the wind being Thursday is, 
E, by S. we hauled to the northward. When the day broke the 
island was seven or eight ml’les off, and bore from S. 4,2® to N. 

W. ; but there was a distant round lump, whether connected with it 
did not appear, which bore N, by W. ; and finding the schooner 
could not clear it, from the .sea running liigh and current setting to 
leeward, we veered round and steered southward along the edge 
of a reef’which extends four or five miles from this part of the island. 

Soon after eight o’clock we passed three flat rocks witliin the reef, 
lying, as I now suppose, at the entrance of Port Bourbon ; the ex- 
tremes of the island then bore N. 1® to S. 69® W., and a steep point 
N. 89 ® W. five or six miles. 

In steering westward along the shore, looking out for boats 
or vessel^ to'gaininfOTmation, a flag was seep upon one of the hills; 
our qoiours were then hoisted, and afterw.ards « French Jack at the 
fore-top-ma9t head, as a signal for a pilot. At noon, the observed lati- 
tude was 20" 3^' south, and the extremes of the island bore N. 54,* E. 
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1803. to 6i® W. There was a small town bearing’ N. by E. two or three 
XhunTayii. Hiilcs, from whence a schooner had come out, and being a-hcad We 
made sail to speak her ; but she hauled in towards the shore until we 
had passed, and then stood after us. On our heaving to, the schooner 
again steered for a place where some vessels were seen at anchor, 
and I began to take her movements as an intimation that we should 
go in there for a pilot ; accordingly we followed her through a 
narrow pass in the reefs, and anchored in Sj fathorasi in a small reef 
harbour which I afterwards understood was called the Baye du Cap. 

If the schooner’s actions were strange before, those of the 
people were now more so ; for no sooner was their anchor dropped, 
than without furling the sails they went hastily on shore in a canoe, 
and made the best of their way up a steep hill, one of them with a 
trunk on his shoulder. They were met by a person who, from the 
plume in his hat, appeared to be an officer, and presently we saw 
several men with muskets on the top of, the hill ; this gave ano- 
ther view of the schooner's movements, and Caused me to apprehend 
that England and France were either at war or very near it. To 
induce some person to come on boafd, I held up the letters for 
general Magallon, the governor; but this being to no purpose, Mr. 
Aken went on shore in our little boat, taking with him the letters 
and French passport ; in a short time he returned with the officer 
and two others, and I learned to my great regret 'that war was 

* r 

actually declared. 

The officer, v,rhose name was Duntenvtlle, spoke a little English ; 
he asked if I were the captain Flinders mentioned in the passport, 
whether we had been shipwrecked, and to see my commission. Hav- 
ing perused it, he politely offered his services, inquired what were 
our immediate wants, and invited me to go on shore and dine with 
him, it being then near three o'clock. I explained my wish to have 
a pilot for Port North- Wpst (the name at that time for Port Louis), 
since it appeared no reparations could be done in the little bay, and 
requested to have a cask or two of water. The pilot was promised 
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for the next day, and Mons. Dunienville sent a canoe for our empty 
casks and the master of the French .schooner to moor the Cumber- Thuradayis. 
land in a secure place. 

My passport was in French, and being a stranger to the lan- 
guage, I had had its general purport explained on first receiving it 
from the Admiralty ; but from that time, and more especially after 
the preliminaries of peace had reached Port Jackson, the passport 
had scarcely been looked at, and my knowledge of its contents was 
very imperfect. When the officer was gone, I set myself to consider 
it attentively ; and so far as I could make out, it seemed to be solely 
for the Investigator, and without provision for any other vessel in 
which the loss of the ship, or her incapacity to pursue the voyage 
might oblige me to embark. The intention, no doubt, was to pro- 
tect the voyage generally, and not the Investigator in particular ; 
but it appeared that if the governor of Mauritius should adhere to 
the letter of the passport and disregard the intention, he might seize 
the Cumberland as a prize ;• and the idea of being detained even a 
week more than necessary was intolerable. I inquired of the pilot 
whether the Cape of Good Hope belonged to the Dutch or English; 
almost determining, should it not have been given up before the war 
commenced, to attempt the passage at all risks, rather than incur 
the hazard of being stopped ; but the Cape was in the hands of the 
Dutch. 

Ah hour after M. Dunienville had been gone, we saw him 
returning with another officer who proved to be his superior in rank; 
and they had with them a gentleman who spoke English intelligibly. 

My passport and commission were demanded in a rough manner, 
and after the officer had examined them with the assistance of his 
interpreter, he observed that the passport was not for the Cumberland, 
and required an explanation ; having received it, he said it was 
necessary that both commission and passport should be sent to the 
governor, and that I should remain with the vessel till an answer 
was returned. To this arrangement I objected, alleging that since 
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war was declared, these papers were my sole protection and could 
not be given up ; but if copies. would do they might be taken. It 
was at length settled, that I should go over land to Port Louis with 
the passport and commission, and that Mr. Aken shoAd be furnished 
with a pilot and bring the schooner round after me. 

I was conducted to the house of M. Dunienville, about a mile 

I 

distant, to be ready to set off on horseback early next morning. 
The gentleman who interpreted informed me on the way, that general 
Magallon was at Bourbon, having been lately superseded by general 
De Caen, an officer of the French revolution. M. Dunienville had 
been a lieutenant of the navy and knight of St. Louis under the old 
government, and was then major of the district of La Savanne; but 
the other officer, M. Etienne Bolger, had lately been appointed com- 
mandant over his head, by the new governor. 

My reception at the major's house was polite and hospitable ; 
and at dawn of day I rose to set off with my host for Port Louis, 
according to the plan settled over night. It Appeared, however, that 
he first expected some orders from the commandant ; and at ten 
o’clock, becoming impatient of the delay, I requested to know 
whether it were, or .were not intended to go overland Major 
Dunienville seemed to be hurt that the agreement had not been kept; 
but the direction was taken out of his hands, and not having received 
final orders he could do nothing. I then returned to the Cumber- 
land, with the intention of sailing either with or without a. pilot ; but 
a wind favourable for quitting the bay being not expected before 
four o’clock, it induced me to accept the major’s pressing invitation 
to dine at his house, where four or five strangers were assembled. 
Before dinner was over, an order came to him from the commandant 
io permit the departure of the scimnerhe had stopped; and at five o’clock, 
the pilot being on board, we stood out from the reefs in one o{ those 
squalls which come off the land at that hour in the summer season. 

This little Baye du Cap lies about four miles east from Cape 
Brabant, a headland at the south-west extremity of the island. The 
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shelter is formed by coral reefs, jhrough which a small river falling 
into the bay has kept open a passage of about a cable's length wide, Friday le. 
with a depth of 3 fathoms close to the eastern breakers ; within side 
there appeared to be anchorage for six or eight small vessels, in from 
a to 3 fathoms ; but on account of the flurries of wind which come 
down the gullies and off the precipices, it is necessary to moor head 
and stern. Mr. Aken found the latitude from an indifferent observa- 
tion to be so" south. 

At seven in the evening we passed round Cape Brabant, and the 
pilot then kept north-eastward, close along the reefs under the high 
land; although by so doing we were frequently becalmed, and some- 
times had strong flurries which made it necessary to take in all sail; 
but it appeared that he was afraid of being driven off the island. At 
eight in the morning, the mast heads of the vessels in Port Louis were Saturday 17 * 
in sight, and there was a large ship lying without side which I hoped 
might be Le Geographe. Major Dunienville had informed me that 
this ship had been some time at Mauritius, and so far as he knew, 
w'as still at the. port, though upon the eve of sailing for Europe. 

Captain Baudin died soon after his arrival, and Mons. Melius, who 
had been first lieutenant of Le Natiiraliste \yhen at Port Jackson, 
then commanded. 

During this passage to Port Louis, my mind was occupied in 
turning pver all the cir.mmstances of my situation, and the mode of 
proceeding likely to be adopted by the new governor. The break- 
ing out of the war, the neglect of providing in the passport for any 
such case as that in which I stood, and the ungracious conduct of the 
commandant at the Baye du Cap, gave me some apprehensions; 
but on the other hand, the intention of the passport to protect the 
persons employed in the expedition, with their charts and journals, 
must be evident ; and the conduct of a governor appointed by the 
first consul Bonaparte, who was a professed patron of .science, would 
hardly be less liberal than that of two preceding French govern- 
ments to captain Cook in the American, and captain Vancouvei’ in the 
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last war; for both of whom prc^tection and assistance had been 
ordered, though neither carried passports or had suffered shipwreck. 
These circumstances, with the testimony which the commanders of 
the G6ographe and Naturaliste had doubtless given of their treat- 
ment at Port Jackson, seemed to insure for me the kindest reception ; 
and I determined to rest confident in this assurance, and to banish 
all apprehension as derogatory to the governor of Mauritius and to. 
the character of the French nation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Arrival at Port Louis ( or North-West ) in Mauritius. Interview with 
the French governor. Seizure of the Cumberland, with the charts and 
journals of the Investigator's voyage; and imprisonment of the com- 
mander and people. Letters to the governor, with his answer. Restitu- 
tion of some books and charts. Friendly act of the English interpreter. 
Propositions made to the governor. Humane conduct of captain Ber- 
geret. R flections on a voyage of discovery. Removal to the Maison 
Despeaux or Garden Prison, 

At four in the afternoon of Dec. 17, we got to an anchor at the leo.^. 
entrance of Port LouiS, near the Ship which I had hoi)ed might be 
Le G^ographe; but captain Melius had sailed for France on the 
preceding day, and this proved to be L'Atalante frigate. 

The peculiarity of my situation, arising, from the renewal of 
war and neglect in the passport to provide for any accident happen- 
ing to the Investigator, rendered great precaution necessary in my 
proceedings; and to remove as much ^possible, any doubts or mis- 
conceptions, I determined to go immediately with my passport and 
commission to the French governor, and request his leave tj get 
the necessary reparations made to the schooner ; but learning from 
the pilot that it was a regulation of the port for no person to land 
before the vessel had been visited by the officer of health, it was 
complied with. At five the boat came along-side ; and having an- 
swered some general questions proposed in good English, I went 
into the boat in my frock uniform, and wag conclucted to the govern- 
ment house by an officer of the port and an interpreter. These . 
gentlemen, after speaking witlj an aide-de-camp, told me that the 
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1803. captain-general was at dinner, and we must return in an hour or 
Saturday i7i two; and they took me to a shady place which seemed to be the 
common lounge for the officers connected with the port. There 
were some who spoke English, and by way of passing the time, they 
asked if 1 had really come from Botany Bay in that little vessel ; 
whether a corvette, sent out the night before to observe my motions, 
had been seen ; and if I had not sent a boat on shore in the night ? 
Others asked questions of monsieur Baudin’s conduct at Port Jackson, 
and of the English colony there; and also concerning the voyage of 
monsieur FI inedare, of which, to their surprise, I knew nothing, 
but afterwards found it to be my own name which they so jironounced. 

In two hours we again went to the government house, and the 
officers entered to render their account, leaving me at tfie door for 
half an hour longer. At length the interpreter desired me to follow 
him, and I was shown into a room where two officers were standing 
at a table; the one a shortish thick man in a laced round jacket, 
the other a genteel-looking man whose blood seemed to circulate 
more tranquilly. The first, which was the captain-general De Caen, 
fixed his eyes sternly upon me, and without salutation or preface 
demanded my passport, my commission ! Having glanced over them, 
he asked in an impetuous manner, the reason for coming to the Isle 
of France in a small schooner with a passport for the Investigator ? 
I answ'ered in a few' words, that the Itivestigator having become 
rotten, the governor of New South ^^'alcs had given me the schooner 
to return to England ; and that I had stopped at the island to repair 
my vessel and procure water and refreshments. He then demanded 
the order for embarking in the schooner and coming to the Isle of 
France ; to which ray answer was, that for coming to the island I 
had no order, necessity had obliged me to stop in passing ray 
order for embarking in the Cumberland w'as on board. At this 
answer, the general lost the small share of patience of which he 
seemed to be possessed, and said with much gesture and an elevated 
voice— “ You are impqsing on me, sii^l (Vousm’en imposez, monsieur! ) 
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“ It is not probable that the governor of New South Wales should 
" send away the commander of 'an expedition on discovery in so Saturday 17. 
“ small a vessel ! — *' He then gave back my passport and commis- 
sion, and I made a motion to follow the interpreter out, but was de- 
sired to stop a little. In a few miiuites'the interpreter returned with 
a military officer, to whom some orders not explained to me were 
given, and I was desired to follow them ; when going out the captain- 
general said in a softer tone something about my being well treated, 
which I could not cotnprehend. 

In the way to the wharf, I inquired of the interpreter where 
they were taking me ? He said, on board the schooner, and that they 
had orders to bring my books and papers on shore ; in effect, they 
took all the chafts,'papers, and journals relating to my voyage, as 
also the Port-Jackson letters and packets, both public and private ; 
and having put them into a trunk which was sealed by me at their 
desire, they made out a report (proch verbal) of their proceedings, 
and requested me to sigh it with them. The preamble of this report 
set forth somtJthing upon the suspicions excited by my appearance 
at the Isle of France, with the captain-general’s opinion thereon; I 
therefore refused to sign it, but certified at the bottom, that all the 
charts, journals, . and papers ot the voyage, together with all the 
letters on board the schooner had been taken. 

The conduct of these gentlemen being polite, I expressed to 
them my’ sentiments of general De Caen's manner of receiving me, 
and the injustice of taking away the papers of a voyage protected by 
a passport from the French government; and added, that the cap- 
tain-general’s conduct must alter very much before I should pay him 
a second visit, or even set my foot on shore again. The interpreter 
hoped I would go on shore with them, for the general had ordered 
a lodging to be provided for me ; and that, in fact, they had orders 
to take me there. I looked at him and at the officer, who was one 
of the aides-de-camp,~What! I exclaimed in the first transports of 
surprise and indignation,— I am then a prisoner ! They acknowledged 
VOL. II. ^3 A 
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Dewier ho|j«d it would last only a few days, 

Saturday 17. until my papers were examined ; and that in the mean time, direc- 
tions had been given that I should want for nothing. 

Mr. Aken was also to go on shore ; and whilst we put a few 
clothes together in a trunk, several black men, under the direction of 
another pilot, were warping the schooner up into the port. At one 
Sunday 18. in the morning the officers took us into their boat, leaving the Cum- 
berland, with Mr. Charrington and the crew, under a guard of 
soldiers. • 

We were conducted to a large house in the middle of the town, 
and through a long dark entry, up a dirty stair case, into the room 
destined for us; the aide-de-camp and interpreter then wished us a 
good night, and we afterwards heard nothing save the measured steps 
of a sentinel, walking in the gallery before our door. The chamber 
contained two truckle beds, a small table and two rush-bottomed 
chairs ; and from the dirty appearance of the room I judged the lodg- 
ing provided for us by ‘the general to be one of the better apart- 
ments of a common prison ; there were, however, no iron bars 
behind the lattice windows, and the frame of a looking-glass in the 
room had formerly been gilt. It seemed to me a wiser plan to leave 
the circumstances to develope themselves, rather than to fatigue our- 
selves with uncertain conjectures ; therefore, telling Mr. Aken we 
should probably know the truth soon enotigh, I shipped and got 
into bed ; but between the musketoes above and bugs iJelow, and 
the novelty of our situation, it was near daybreak before' either of 
us dropped asleep. 

At six o’clock, I was awakened by two armed grenadiers 
entering the room. The one said some words to the other, pointing 
to us at the same time, and then went out; and he that remained 
began walking backward and forward between our beds, as a sentinel 
on his post, without seeming to pay great attention to us. Had there 
been curtains, I should have tried to regain my slumber; but not 
being able to sleep in such corapanjj', I rose and awoke my compa- 
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nion, who seeing the grenadier and not at first recollecting our situ- 
ation, answered in a manner that would have diverted me at any suadajr is, 
other time. The sentinel did not prevent us speaking together ; and 
on looking out at the window, we found that it was in reality a ta- 
vern where they had placed us, though a very dirty one ; it bore the 
name of Cafe Marengo. A breakfast was brought at eight, and dinner 

I 

at twelve, and we eat heartily ; good bread, fresh meat, fruit, and 
vegetables being great rarities. 

At one o’clock, the aide-de-camp, whom I learned to be 
lieut. colonel Monistrol, came to the tavern and desired me to 
accompany him to the general ; and being shown into an office, a 
German secretary, who spoke some English, put various questions 
to me from a paper, in substance nearly as follows. How it was 
that I appeared" at the Isle of P'rance in so small a vessel, when my 
passport was for the Investigator > What was become of the officers 
and men of science who made part of the expedition? Whether 
I had any knowledge* of the war before arriving ? Why cartel 
colours had.bcen hoisted, and a vessel chased in sight of the island ? 

What were my objects for putting into Port North-West, and by 
what authority ? The orders from governor King, relating to the 
Cumberland, were also demanded, and carried to the captain-general 
with my answers to the above questions ; and soon afterward to my 
surprise, an invitation was brought me to go to the general's table, 
his dinneV being then served up. Tliis invitation was so contrary to 
all that had hitherto passed, and being unaccompanied with any 
explanation, that I at first thought it could not be serious, and an- 
swered thk I had already dined ; but on being pressed to go at least 
to the table, my reply was, that “ under my present situation and 
“ treatment it was impossible ; when they should be changed, — 

“ when I should be set at liberty, if His Excellency thought proper 
“ to invite me, I should be flattered by it, and accept his invitation 
“ with pleasure." It had indeed the air of an experiment, to ascer- 
tain whether I were really a com mander in the British navy ; and had 
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December. , . \ , , i i i i> 

Sunday :8. treatment, an inference might have been drawn that the charge ot 
imposture was well founded ; but in any case, having been grossly 
insulted both in my public and private character, I could not debase 
the situation 1 ha ’ honour to hold by a tacit submission. When 
the aide-de-camp retunied from carrying the above reply, he said 
that the general would invite me when set at liberty ; but nothing 
was offered in the way of explanation. 

A paper containing the questions of the German secretary with 
my answers, was required to be signed, but this being in French, I 
objected as not understanding it ; a translation was therefore to 
be made, and the letter of governor King respecting the Cumber- 
land was to be put into French for the captain-general. Extracts 
from my journal, showing the necessity of quitting the Investigator, 
were moreover desired, and also my reasons at full length for stop- 
ping at the Isle of France, instead of going to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; it being necessary ,4hey s^id, for the general to transmit these 
to the French government, to justify himself for granting that assist- 
ance to the Cumberland which had bedn ordered for the Investigator. 
It was already night,, and the excessive heat, with being kept six 
hours answering questions, was very fatiguing; I therefore took 
the tliird volume of my rough log book, w'hich contained the whole 
of what they desired to know, and pointing out the parts in question 
to the secretary, told him to make such extracts as should bethought 
requisite. I then requested to be shown back to the tavern, also 
that the sentinel might be taken out of our room, and Mr. Aken be 
permitted to return on board the schooner to keep order ; to which 
the aide-de-camp brought for answer, that it was then too late to 
make new arrangements, but His Excellency w'ould see me in the 
morning. All the books and papers, the third volume of my rough 
log book excepted, were .then returned into the trunk and se’aled as 
before ; and I was reconducted to my confinement between eight 
and nine o’clock. I 
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Next morning, the sentinel,in our chamber was ordered to take isos, 
his station without side ; and in the afternoon M. Bonnefoy, the in- Monday w. 
terpreter, came to say that business prevented the captain-general 
from seeing me before the following day. Mr. Aken had permis- 
sion to go on board the schooner under the conduct of an officer ; 

but not being allowed to remain, he brought away the time keeper, 

> 

with my sextant and artificial horizon ; and vfe commenced a series 
of observations for a new error and rate, ready against the day of 
our departure. 

Mr. Charrington came from the schooner on the 20th to in- Tuesday 20. 
form me, that the seamen, were committing many irregularities, 
taking spirits out of ray cabin and going on shore as they pleased ; 
the French guard seeming to take little or no cognisance of their 
actions. At one o’clock, the interpreter and a military officer took 
me to the government house, and I expected to have an interview 
with the general and a termination put to our confinement. They 
shewed me into the secretary 's office, and requested a copy of my 
passport and commission ; and having made out one myself and 
signed them both, the inter|;retcr then said the general was busy 
and could not see me that day ; and I was takpn back without learn- 
ing when he would be at liberty, or what was intended to be done. 

As yet I was unable to comprehend any thijig of the captain- 
general’s conduct ; but liovvever great my indignation at seeing my 
liberty aUd lime thus trifled with, it was to be feared that in writing 
to him for an ‘explanation, before seeing what turn the affair would 
take, might be productive of more harm than good.* The disorders 
on board the schooner, however, requiring immediate correction, I 
wrote a note to inform him of them ; retjuesting at the same time, 
that Mr. Aken might remain in tlie Cumberland, and that the caulk- 
ing of the vessel’s upper works and fresh boring of the pumps might 
. be commenced, these being the principal objects for which I had 
stopped at the island. In the evening the inter])reter called to say, 
that the corporal of the guard on board the schooner had been 

/ 
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ima. punished for neglectinor his orders,; that one of the sailors, a Prus- 

December. ... ” T i ' , 

Tuesday 30. Sian, being found on shore had been put into the guard house, and 
that an answer would be given to my note in the morning. In 
effect, the interpreter then came with lieutenant-colonel Monistrol, 
Wednes.3i. and explained to me a paper to the following purport. 

‘ That the captain-general being convinced from the examina- 
tion of my journal, that I had absolutely changed the nature of the 
mission for which the First Consul had granted a passport, wherein 
I was certainly not authorised to stop at the Isle of France to make 
• myself acquainted with ike periodical winds , the port, present slate of 
the colony, Csfc. That such conduct being; a violation of neutrality, he 
ordered colonel Monistrol to go on board the Cumberland, and in my 
presence to collect into one or more trunks all other papers which 
might add to the proofs already acquired ; and after sealing the 
trunks, I was to be taken back to the house where my suspicious con- 
duct had made it necessary to confine me from the instant of arriv- 
ing in the port. It was further ordered, that the crew of the 
schooner should be kept on board the prison ship ; and that an in- 
ventory should be taken of every thing in the Cumberland, and 
the stores put under .seal and guarded conformably to the regu- 
lations.* 

* The following is a copy of the order, as given to me by the interpreter and certified 
by colonel Monistrol, 

Au quartier g^n^ral de TIslc de France, le 29 Frimaire, 
an 12 dc la K^publiquc. 

De Caen, capitaine-gen^ral des dtablissements Frangals k TEst du Cap de Bonne 
Esp^rancc. D’a]>rcs Texanu n qui a 6^6 fait du journal du coipmandant de la goelette 
Anglai.se le Cumberland, ayant acquis la conviction que le commandant Flinders, pr^ 
c^demment capitaine dc la corvette Tlnvestigator, envoys par le gouverneinent Anglais 
pour un voyage de d.6couverte dans la Mer Pacifique, a d^natur^ absolument sa mission 
pour laquelle il avait obtenu du Premier Consul le passeport sign6 du ministre de la ma- 
rine sous la date du 4 Prairial, an 9. Par lequel passeport il n’^tait certainement pas 
autor^^ a relacher a I’lslc de France, pour pouvoir reconnoitre les vmts.ptrwdiques^ le 
port^ et rStat actueldela cohmw^^c. ; qu’ainsi par cette conduite il a viol^ la neutrality 
sous laquelle il iui avait permis indirectemeni d’aborder en cette isle.*' 
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> Such was the answer givenito my request for the repairs of 
the schooner to be commenced. 'In compliance with their order the Wednes. 21 . 
officers took me on board, and the remaining books and papers, 
whether relating in any way to the Investigator's voyage or not, 
even to letters received from my family and friends during several 
years, were all taken away, locked up in a trunk, and sealed. Mr. 

Aken and myself were allowed to take our clothes, but the officers 
dared not venture to let me have any printed books ; I musf how- 
ever do colonel Monistrol and M. Bonnefoy the justice to say, that 
they acted throughout with much politeness, apologizing for what 
they were obliged by their orders to execute ; and the colonel said 
he would make a representation to the captain-general, who doubt- 
less lay under some mistake. 

This turn to my affairs surprised, and at first stunned me. 

The single circumstance about which I had entertained the least 
apprehension, was the neglect in my passport of providing for any 
other vessel than the Ihvestigator ; .but from this order of the cap- 
tain-general, I found myself considered in the light of a spy ; my 

I 

** Ordonne qiie le chef de batalllon Monistrol se rendra k bpi€ de la goelette le Cumber- 
land, pour en pr&ence du capitaine Fliiidors, faire lever les scelles provisoirement rnissur 
sa chambre, et faire ramasser dans uiie ou plusieurs miilles, touts les autres papiers qui 
peuvent contribuer k augraenter les preuves dcjil acquiscs centre, lui ; lequci, apr^s avoir 
appose de qouveaux scelles sur ces caiscs on malles, devra etre reconduit ii la maison oil 
sa demarche suspeetc a n6cessit6 de le faire rctenir d^fs Tlnstant meme de son arrivde 
dans ce jiort. 

^^Le capitaine-g^ndral ordonne en outre, que ces malles seront remises 8l cellc d^ji 
scell^e par le capitaine Flinders ^ ajoutant k cette disposition provisoire, que Tiqulpage de 
cette goelette sera retenu a la caserue de mer, ct qu’un invenlaire sera pidalableraent fait 
par uii cornmissaire de la marine de tout ce qui peut cxister^ bord du Cumberland outre 
que les papiers ; lesquels effets seront mis sous le scell^ et gardes conform^ment aux r^- 
glemeuis : poor apr^s ces dispositions 6trc stutu^ ainsi qu'il appnrticndra. 

Expedition du present sera adresse(;au Preiet colonial. 

Pour copie conforme Le capitainc-general 

(Signed), Monistrol, Signe, DeCaen.” 
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I sal. desire to know how far Mauritius fcould be useful as a place of refit- 

December, 

Wccines. 31 . ment in the future part of my voyage, — a desire formed and ex- 
pressed in the belief of its being a time of peace, was made a plea for 
depriving me of liberty and the result of more than two years of risk 
and labour. The sensations raised by this violation of justice, of huma- 
nity, and of the faith ,of his own government, need not be . described ; 
they will be readily felt by every Englishman who has been sub- 
jected, were it only for a day, to French revolutionary power. On 
returning to my place of confinement, I immediately wrote and sent 
the following letter, addressed to His Excellency the captain-general 
De Caen, governor in chief, &c. &c. &c. Isle of France. 

SIR, 

From your order, wliicli was explained to me tliis morning, I find that 
the pica for detaining me is not now that I d(» not appear with the Investi- 
gator, according to Ihc letter of my passport from the first consul of France; 
hut that I have violated the neutrality therein required by having given in 
my journal, as an additional reason for putting into this port, that it would 
enable me to acquire a knowledge of the periodical winds, and of the present 
state of the French colohy.; how far it or its dependecies in Madagascar might 
be useful to Port Jackson, and how far it would be a convenient place for 
me to touch at in my future expected voyage:” I quote from memory only, 
my journal being in your possession, llow* this remark, made upon the 
supposition of our two nations being at pcace,>can be a breach of neutrality, 
I acknowledge myself unable to discover. Nothing can, in '.ny opinion, add 
to the propriety of the inhmtions with which I put into this port, but I shall 
justify it by the example of your own nation ; and to dq so, it is only iiece.s- 
sary for me to refer to the instructions which preface the publislied voyag^^ 
of the unfortunate l^a Perousc, by the Judicious Fleiirieu. Your Excellency 
will tlicre see, that the much lamenled navigator was ordered to make particu- 
lar observations upon the trade, manufactures, strength, situation, &c. of 
every port where he might touch ; so that, if the example of your own nation 
be taken as a standard of propriety, the plea for making me a prisoner is 
altogether untenable. Upon the suppositlipn even of its Ipeing war, and that 
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I knew it and still intended to make tlii observations expressed in mv journal : 

... t »!•! December. 

upon this incorrect and worst supposition I have, I think, an example of Weiinea. 21. 
similar conduct in jour own nation ; unless you can assure me that the cap- 
tains Baudin and Ilamelin made no such remarks upon Port Jackson, for it 
was a declared war at the time they lay in that port. But were they forbidden 
to make such remarks and notes upon the state of that English colony ? Upon 
its progress, its strength, the possibility of its being atlacked with advantage, 
and the utility it might aflord to the French nation ? I tell you, general De 
Caen, No. The governor in chief at Port Jackson knew too well the dignity 
of his own nation, either to lay any prohibition upon these commanders, or 
to demand to see what their journals might contain. 

I shall next appeal to you as being the representative in this place of a 
great nation, which has hitherto shown itself forward to protect and encour- 
age those sciences by which the knowledge of mankind is extended or their 
condition ameliorated. Understand then. Sir, that 1 was chosen by Uiat 
patron of science sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society of London, 
and one well known by all the literati throughout the world, to retrace part 
of the track of the immortad captain Cook^ — to complete what in New Holland * 
and its neighbourhood be bad left unfinished, — and to perfect the discovery 
of that extensive country. This«mploymcnt, Sir, as it was congenial to my 
own inclinations, so I pursued it with avidity ; upon it, as from a convex 
lens, all the rays of knowledge and science which my opportunities have 
enabled me to collect, were thrown. I was unfortunate in tliat my ship de- 
cayed before the voyage was completed ; but the captain-general at Port 
Jackson, ,who is also the senior naval officer there, was so sensible of the 
importance of the voyage and of the zeal with which I had pursued it (for 
the truth of which I appeal to his letters now in your possession), that he gave 
me a colonial ship of war to transport me with my officers, charts, &c. to 
England, that I might obtain another ship in which the voyage might be 
completed. In this second ship I was a passenger ; and in her, shipwreck 
and’the loss of charts which had c^st much labour and many risks to 
make perfect, were added to my first misfortune ; but my zeal suficred no 
. abatement. 1 returned to Port Jackson (784 miles) in an open boat, and got 
a merchant ship which was bound to China, hired to carry my officers and 
people to England by that circuitoys route; but desirous of losing time, 
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I took a small schooner of twentj-nirie tons, a mere boat, in order to reach 
England bj a nearer passage, and thus gain two or three months of time in 
the outfit of mj future expected ship ; making my own ease and safety to 
stand in no competition with the great object of forwarding my voyage. 
Necessity, and not inclination, obliged me to put in at the Isle of France in 
my route. 

Nqw, Sir, I would beg to ask you whether it becomes the French 
nation, independently of all passport, to stop the progress of such a voyage, 
and of which the whole maritime world are to receive the benefit ? How 
contrary to this was her conduct some years since towards captain Cook ! But 
the world highly applauded her conduct then ; and possibly we may some* 
time see what the general sentiment will be in the present case. 

1 sought protection and assistance in your port, and 1 have found a 
prison ! Judge for me as a man. Sir, — judge for me as ,a British officer em* 
ployed in a neutral occupation,— judge for me as a zealous philanthropist, 
vrhat I must feel at being thus treated. 

At present I quit the subject with the following requests : that I may 
be permitted to have my printed books on 'shore ,“ and that my servant may 
be allowed to attend me in my apartment. 

With all the respect due from my situation to the captain-general, 

I am 

From my confinement. Your Excellency’s ob’edient servant, 

Dec. 21, 1803 . Matthew Flinders. 

^ The lapse of several years has enabled me to consider the 
transactions of this period under different views, to regard them with 
almost the coolness of an uninterested observer ; and I see the pos- 
sibility that a dispassionate reader may accuse me of takiifg too 
high a position, and using too wann a style,— in rather giving way 
to the dictates of feeling than dwelling upon the proofs of my inno- 
cence; perhaps also, he may accuse me of vanity, in sefeking to 
enhance my own zeal an3 claims. Without attempting to controvert 
these censures, I beg him to consider all the circumstances of my 
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situation: my voyage, shipwreck,* and anxiety to pursue the steps of 
our celebrated navigators. Let hini suppose himself to have executed Wedne®. «i. 
so much of the same task, escaped the same dangers; and under the 
influence of powerful motives to reach England with expedition, to 
be arrested on the way, his misfortunes either not heeded or con- 
verted into proofs of delinquency, and himself treated as a spy; and 
this is done by the representative of a government which had pro- 
mised assistance and protection, and moreover owed him a return for 
the kind treatment recently experienced by Frenchmen in the port 
from whence he came. Let him suppose himself writing to his op- 
pressor with these various recollections crowding on his imagination; 
and the allowances he would then desire for himself, I request of 
him to make for me. 

On the day following the transmission of the letter, my servant Thumkjrs*. 
• was/brought on shore from the prison ship, where he left Mr. Char- 
rington and the seamen closely confined; but no answer was re- 
turned either on the ssfnd or*S3rd, por did we hear any thing that Friday 28 . 
could give an insight into what further was intended to be done. 

We suffered much from the Heat of the weather and want of fresh 
air ; for the town of Port Louis is wholly exposed to the rays of the 
sun, whilst the mountains which form a semicircle round it to the 
east and south, not only prevent the trade wind from reaching it, but 
reflect the heat in such a manner, that from November to April it is 
almost insupportable. During this season, the inhabitants whose 
affairs do not otlige them to remain, fly to the higher and windward 
parts of the island ; and the others take the air and their exercise 
very parly in the morning and late in the evening. We who were 
shut up in the middle of the town, and from having been three 
months confined to a vessel of twenty-nine tons were much in need 
of exercise, could not but feel the personal inconveniences of such a 
situation in their full rigour ; and the perturbation of mind, excited 
by such unworthy treatment, did not tend to alleviate their effects on 
our health. But the heat and waiit of fresh air were not the worst evils. 
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D '^'fbor undefended pallet bQds were besieged by swarms of bugs and 
I'liday 23 . musketocs, and the bites of these noxious insects upon bodies ready to 
break out with scurvy, produced effects more than usually painful and 
disagreeable. Being almost covered with inflamed spots, some of 
which had become ulcers on ray legs and feet, I wrote to the captain- 
general, requesting the assistance of a surgeon ; and also to know 
under what limitations he would allow me to write to the Admiralty 
of Great Britain, and to ray family and friends; but the main subject 
was left untouched, in expectation of an answer to the former letter. 

In the afternoon, one of the aides-de-camp said that His Excel- 
lency did not prevent me from writing to whom I pleased ; but that 
my letters must be sent open to the town major, who would forward 
them to their address. The same evening a surgeon, who did not 
Saturday 24. speak English, came to our room ; next morning he returned with 
the interpreter, and finding the ulcers to be scorbutic, ordered me,* 
in addition to his dressings, to drink plentifully of lemonade and live 
upon fruit and vegetables. Their visit w'as'repeated on the follow- 
Sunday25, ing day, but nothing transpired relative to the general’s intentions, 
nor to any answer proposed to be g\ven to itiy letter of the aist; 
and I therefore wrote another in the following terms. 

SIR, 

I 

From whatever cause it may be that I hav? received no answer to my 
letter of the 2 1st last, I shall yet continue to do my duty tp my government 
and the cause of discovery, by pointing out every circumstance that may have 
a probability of inducing you to liberate my people, my vessel, and myself. 

A former letter showed, that upon the principles adopted in voyages of 
discovery by your own nation, the plea for detaining me a prisoner was un- 
tenable; and also that independently of any passport, it ill became the French 
nation to stop the prosecution of a voyage of discovery, especially one car- 
ried on with the zeal that mine has hitherto been. In this letter I shall 
endeavour to point out another circumstance, at least as important as the 
former, so far as regards the injustice o£ my detainer. - In tlib point of view 
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then, Sir, I shall admit, that to make iny remarks upon a port which might 
enable either myself or others to come into it again with more facility, or Sunday X6. 
which might give information concerning the refreshments and articles of 
commerce to be procured at it, is, although made in time of peace, a crime; 
and consequently, that if La Perouse "executed his instructions, he was no 
better than a spy at the dilTcrent ports where he put in. Let this. Sir, for the 
moment be admitted; and I ask wliat proofs you have (Jiat I have made such 
remarks? You will probably say, I intended'to make them. True, but 
intention is not action. 1 might have altered ray intentions on coming into 
the port, and finding our two nations to be at war ; you cannot know what 
alteration a knowledge of the war might have made in my sentiments. 

We do indeed judge much of the merit or demerit of an action by the inten- 
tion with which it is performed ; but in all cases there must be an action 
performed to constitute any certain merit or demerit amongst men. Now in 
my case there appears to have been intention onl) ; and even tliis intention 
I have before show n to be consistcut with the practice of your own nation, 
and I believe of all nations. 

As it appears that Your Eitcellcncy had formed a determination to stop 
the Cumberland, previously even to seeing me, if a specious pretext were 
wanting for it, it would have been more like wisdom to have let me alone 
until the eve of .sailing, and then tt have seized ray journal; where it is 
possible something better than intention might have been fixed upon as a 
cause for making me a prisoner. This would have been a mean action, and 
altogether unworthy of you or,,your nation; but it might have answered your 
purpose letter than the stey .low taken. I say there appears to have been a previous 
determination it^ stop the Cumberland, and from this cause; that on the first 
evening of my arrival, and before any examination was made into my papers 
(my commission and passport excepted), you told me impetuously that I waS 
imposing upon yon. Now I cannot think that an officer of your rank and 
judgment could act cither so uugeutlemanlike, or so unguardedly, as to make 
such a declaration without proof ; unless his reason liad been blinded by 
passion, or a previous determination tliat it should be so, nolens volcns. In 
your ofder of the 21st last it is indeed said, that the captain-general has 
acquired conviction that 1 am the person I pretend to be, and the same for 
whom a passport was. obtained bytthe English government from the First 
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Consul ; it folloTrs then, as I am willing to explain it, that I am not and was 

not an impostor. This plea was given up when a more plausible one was 

thought to be found ; but I cannot compliment Your Excellency upon this 

• 

alteration in your position, for the first, although false, is the most tenable 
post of the two. 

Trusting that upon a due consideration of all the circumstances, you 
will be pleased to fulfil the intention for which the passport was given, 1 have 
the honour to be, • 

From my confinement. Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

Dec. 25, 1803. Matthew Flinders. 


In the evening, a* letter was brought me by a soldier from 
general Dc Caen, and the haste with which it had been sent inspired 
favourable hopes ; I did not expect the visit of the interpreter until 
the following day, and therefore attempted to decipher the letter 
by the help of a French dictionary, with a degree of anxiety which 
its contents were but little calculated to satisfy ; it was as follows. 


t 1 did not answer your letter of the 21st December, Sir, because it was 
useless to commence a debate here between you and me, upon the motives 
well or ill founded from which I took upon myself to stop the Cumberland 
until further orders. On the other hand, I should have had too much 
advantage in refuting your assertions, notwithstanding the reasonings and 
quotations with which you have adorned them. 

1 was still willing to attribute the unreserved tone you had uxed in that 
letter, to the ill humour produced by your present situation, I was far from 
thinking that after having seriously reflected upon the causes and circum> 
stances, you should take occasion from a silence so delicate to go still fur* 
ther ; but your last letter no longer leaves me an alternative. 

Your undertaking;, as extraordinary as it was inconsiderate, to depart 
from Port Jackson in the Cumberland, more to give proof of an officious zeal, 
more for the private interests of Great Britain than for what had induced 
the French government to give you a passport, which I shall unfold at a 
proper opportunity, had already given me an idea of your character ; but 
this letter overstepping all the bounds bf civility, obliges me to tell you. 
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until the general opinion judges cifpoui' faults or of mine, to cease all corres- 
pondence tending to demonstrate the justice of your, cause ; since you know 
so little how to preserve the rules of decorum.* 

The accusation of not preserving the rules of decorum, seemed 
not a little extraordinary from one who had kept me above two hours 
in the street when 1 Iiad gone to wait upon him’, and who had quali- 
fied me with the title of impostor without examination ; but it seemed 
that any act of aggression on the part of the general was to meet 
only with submission and respect. Embarrassment sheltering itself 

• Au quartier g^n^ral M’Isle de France, le 3 NIvose, 
an W de la R^publique Frangoise. 

De Caen, Capitaine General des 6tablisseinents Frangois i I’Est 
dll Cap de Bnnne Esperanee. 

Au capitaine Flinders commandant le schooifcr le 

Cumberland. 

Je n’avois pas ripondu i\votrc lettre du 21 Xbre, Monsieur le capitaine, parcequil 
me devenoit inutile d*^lal)lir ici entre vous et hioi, un d6bat sur jes motifs plus ou moins 
fond^s, dont je ro’^tois autoiis^ pour retenir jusqu*^ nouvel ordre le Cumberland: D un 
autre cot6 j’aurois eu trop d’avantage a rdfutcr vos assertions malgri les raisonnements et 
les citations dont vous Ics avez orn6s.” . " 

J’avois bien voulu encore attribuer !e ton peu reservd dont vousaviez fait usage dans 
cette lettre, a la mauvaise humeurtque vous a donnde votre position actuelle : J 6tois loin 
de penser qu’apris avoir r^fldclii serieusenient aux causes et aux circonstances, vous 
vous aatorjseriez d^un silence ^'itussi delicat pour aller encore plus loin \ mais votre dernier 
lettre ne me laisse plus craltcrnative,*' 

Votre cntreprfsc aussi extraordinaire que peu rdfl^chie, de partir du Port Jackson sur 
le Cumberland plus pour donner une preuve^ d*un officieux, plus pour les intdrets 
particullers de La Grande Bretagne, que pour ce qui avoit pu engager le Gouvernement 
Francois k vous dunner un passeport, ce que je d^vellopperai en terns et lieu, m avoit d^jS. 
donnd une idte de votre caractere ; mais cette lettre francUissant toutes ks borncs de 
M’honn^tetd, m’impose de vous dire, en attendant que V opinion genbrale )uge de vos torts 
ou des miens, de cesser toute correspf>udance tendante a vouloir demontrer la justice de 
votre cause, puisque vous savez si peu garder les regies de la b.cnsdance. 

Je vous salue. 
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under despotic power, was evident in this letter; but it gave no fur- 
Sunday*5. ther insight into the reasons for 'making me a prisoner, and con- 
sequently no opportunity of vindicating' my innocence. It therefore 
seemed wisest, seeing the kind of man with whom I had to deal, to 
follow his directions and leave the main subject^to the operation of 
time ; but to takeolF my mind from dwelling too intensely upon the 
circumstance of being arrested at such a conjunetiB’e, I determined to 
employ it in forwarding my voyage, if an application for the neces- 
sary papers should be attended with success. 

Moaday^e. Having obtained a translation of the general’s letter from the 
interpreter, who came next morning in company with the surgeon, I 
wrote to request, 

3st. My printed books from the schooner. 

sd. My private letters and papers out of the secretary’s office. 
• grd. To have two or three charts and three or four manu- 
script books, for the purpose of finishing the chart of the Gulph of 
Carpentaria; adding in explanation, that th'e parts wanting were 
mostly lost in the shipwreck, and I wished to replace them from my 
memory and remaining materials before it were too late. For these 
a receipt was. offered, and my word that nothing in the books 
should be erased or destroyed ; but I wished to make additions to one 
or two of the books as well as to the charts, and would afterwards be 
ready to give up the whole. 

4th. I represented a complaint from my seamen, of being shut 
up at night in a place where not a breath of air could come to them ; 
which, in a climate like this, must be not only uncomfortable in the 
last degree, but very destructive to European constitutions. Also, 
that the people with whom they were placed were affedted with that 
disagreeable and contagious disorder the itch ; and that their provi- ^ 
sions were too scanty, except in the article of bread, the proportion of 
which was large, but of a bad quality. 

An answer was given on the same day by one of the general’s 
aides-de-camp, who said that orders ftad been given for the delivery 
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(^the bookstand papers; that th'e place where the seamen were 
kept was vdiy wholesome ; and as to the provisions, that orders Monday ss. 
had been given on my arrival for the people of the Cumberland to be 
treated as French seamen in actual service ; that he would inquire 
whether any thing contrary had been done, which he did not think, 
but in that case it should be set right. 

At noon next day colonel Monistrol and M, Bonnefoy called, Tuesday sf. 
and a trunk was brought from on board the schooner, containing a 
part of my printed books. The colonel seemed to be sorry that my 
letters to the general had been couched in a style so far from humble, 
and to think that they might rather tend to protract than termi- 
nate my confinement ; on which I observed, believing him to be 
in the general's confidence, that as my demand was to obtain 
common justice, an adulatory style did not seem proper, more es- 
pecially when addressed to a republican who must despise it : ray 
rights had been invaded, and I used the language natural to a man 
so circumstanced. Had’favours been wanted, or there had been any 
thing to conceal„my language would probably have been different ; 
but of all things I desired that the strictest scrutiny should be made 
into my papers, and that it should be confronted with any exami- 
nation they might choose to make of myself or people. The colonel 
and interpreter, either from politeness or conviction, did not disagree 
with these sentiments, but repeated that a different mode of writing 
might have answered better; it appeared indeed, from their conver- 
sation, that French republicanism involved any thing rather than 
liberty, justice, and equality, of which it had so much boasted. 

So soon as the two gentlemen were gone, I took out my naval 
signal book from the trunk and tore it to pieces ; the private signals 
had been lost in the shipwreck, so that my mind was now freed from 
apprehensions which had given much inquietude. 

On the s8th, M Chapotin, the surgeoa, called as usual with the Wediies. 28 . 
interpreter. He said that air and pxercise were necessary to the re-es- 
tablishment of my healthy and that so soon as 1 should be able to walk 
voi, II. 3 C 
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D .'*^bcr proper to apply to 'the general for a perqjission ; and 

Wedncs.ae! OH my objecting to ask any thing like a personal favour j he promised 
with some degree of feeling to take the application on himself. 

No mention was made this day of the books and papers, to be 
iTiurs. 29 . d.elivered from the scaled trunks ; but next morr’ng I was conducted 
to the government house, and took out all my private letters and 
papers, the journals of bearings and astronomical observations, two 
log books, and such charts as were necessary to completing the 
Gulph of Carpentaria ; for which a receipt was required, without 
any obligation to return them. The third log book, containing 
trafisactions and remarks in difterent vessels during the preceding 
six months, was important to me on many accounts, and espe- 
cially for the observations it contained upon Torres’ Strait and the 
Gulph ; but it was said to be in the hands of the general, who 
could not be disturbed, and two boxes of despatches from governor 
King and colonel Paterson had been taken away. All the other 
books and papers, including my passport, ‘commission, &c., with 
some accounts from the commissary of New South Wales and many 
private letters from individuals in that colony, were locked up in a 
trunk and sealed as before. 

Saturday 31 . On the 31st. I sent to tlie town-major’s office an open letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Admiralty, giving a short account of my 
embarkation and shipwreck in the Porpoise, voyage in the Cumber- 
land, and situation in Mauritius ; with two private letters, and a rc- 
^ 1804 .^ quest that they might be forwarded by the first opportunity. Next 
Sunday 1.^ day the receipt of them was acknowledged, and a promise given to 
inform me of the means by which they should be sent, and it was 
done accordingly ; but not one of the letters, or of their duplicates, 
was ever received. 

Having calculated with Mr. Aken the observations previously 
taken for the rate of the time keeper,* I now worked eafnestiy upon 

* The rate from December 19 to 25, was 3()',9 losing, or only 0‘',16 more than tliat 
previously found at Cocjwng in Timor; but the longitude deduced from the fiistobserra- 
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the chart of the Gulph of Carpentaria ; and this employment served 
to divert my chagrin, and the indignation which, however useless it 
might be, I could not but feel at the author of our imprisonment. 
The want of my log book, however, was a great obstacle to laying 
down the parts seen in the Cumberland ; and nothing more having 
been said of it, a short letter was written to general De Caen on the 
5th, reminding him that the log was necessary to the construction 
of my charts, and that only a small part of the printed books had 
yet been delivered. A verbal answer was brought by the interpreter, 
and two days afterward the books came from the schooner; ||^ut 
respecting the log no answer was made. 

The sentinel placed at the door of our Chambers (for we had 
a few days before obtained a second, with miisketo curtains to our 
beds), became unusually strict at this time, scarcely allowing the 
master of the tavern, or even the interpreter or surgeon to see us ; and 

one day, hearing me inquire the name of some dish in French from 

• • 

the slave who waited at dinner, the Sentinel burst into the room and 
drove aw^ay the poor affrightefl black, saying that we were not to speak 
to any person, Previously to this, a Dutch, a Swiss, a Norwegian, 
and two American gentlemen had called ; but ’except the Swiss, who 
found means to bid us good day occa ionally without being no- 
ticed, not one came a second time, for fear of beitig held in a 
suspicious light by the government; and now, the surgeon and 
interpreter wetic not admitted without a written order. Two appli- 
cations had ■been made by the surgeon in my behalf, to walk in the 
fields near the town; the last was personally to the captain-general, 
but although he might have caused a sentinel to follow, or a whole 
guard if thought necessary , an unqualified refusal was given to M. 
Chapotin’s humane request. 

* \ 

tion witirthe %iepang rate, was 57° 40' 40^', 5, or 10' 43", 5 greater than afterwards ob- 
tained from Iweiiiy-stvcn sots of lunar distances. In laying tiawri the track from Timor, 
this error has been equally distributed throughout the thirty live days betv\ceii November 
U and December 19^ 
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We were lodged and supplied with meals in the tavern at the 
public expense; but having lost part of our clothes in the shipwreck, 
and distributed some to those of our companions who had saved 
nothing, both Mr. Aken and myself were much in want of linen and 
other necessaries; and after the few dollars I chanced to have about 
me were gone, we knew not how to pay for our washing. All 
strangers being refused admittance took away the dhance of nego^ 
tiating bills, for the surgeon spoke no English and the interpreter 
always avoided the subject; one morning however, having pre- 
viously ascertained that it would not give umbrage, the interpreter 
offered to attempt the negotiation of a bill drawn upon the commis- 
sioners of the navy; but the sentinel, seeing him take a paper, gave 
information, and M. Bonnefoy was scarcely out of the room when 
a file of soldiers made him prisoner ; nor, although a public officer, 
was he liberated until it was ascertained that he acted with permis- 
sion, and had received no other paper than the bill. In the evening 
he brought the full sum, at a time when bills upon England could 
obtain cash with difficulty at a discount of thirty per cent. It was 
the chevalier Pelgrom, who filled the offices of Danish and Imperial 
consul, that had acted thus liberally ; and he caused me to be in- 
formed, that the fear of incurring the general's displeasure had alone 
]u*evented him from offering his assistanqe sooner. 

Although Mr. Aken and myself were, strictly confijned and 
closely watched, my servant was left at liberty to go ppon my com- 
missions ; and once a week I sent him on board, the prison ship, to 
take Mr. Charrington and the seamen a basket of fruit and vegeta- 
bles from the market. They had always been permitted to walk 
upon deck in the day time, and latterly been sometimes allowed to 
go into the town, accompanied by a soldier; and since from all we 
could learn, the final decision of the captain-general was yetjn sus- 
pense, I augured favourably of the result from this relaxaftn towards 
the men. My hopes became strengthened on the 14th, by learning 
from M. Bonnefoy that it was believed we should be permitted to 
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Walk out, and perhaps depart altogether, so soon as three Dutch 
ships commanded by rear-admiral Dekker should have sailed. These 
ships were loaded with pepper from Batavia, and bound to Europe; 
and it seemed possible that one reason of our detention might be to 
prevent English ships gaining intelligence (rf them by our means ; 
blit this could be no excuse for close imprisonment and taking away 
my charts and journals, whatever it might be made for delaying our 
departure. 

Finding it impossible to obtain the third volume of my log 
book, the charts of Torres’ Strait and the Gulph of Carpentaria were 
^ finished without it; fortunately the journal kept by Mr. Aken in the 
Cumberland had not been takefi away, and it proved of great assist- 
ance, Our time passed on in this manner, hoping that the Dutch 
ships would sail, and that general De Caen would then suffer us to 
depart^ either in the Cumberland or some other way ; the surgeon 
came almost daily, on account of my scorbutic sores, and the inter- 
preter called frequently. I was careful not to send out my servant 
often, for it appeared that he yras dogged by spies^ and that people 
were afraid of speaking t6 him ; the surgeon and interpreter were 
almost equally cautious with me, so that ahhohgh in the midst of a 
town where news arrived continually from some part of the world, 
every thing to us was wrapped in mystery; and M. Bonnefoy after- 
wards acknowledged, iv answer to a direct question put to him, that 
an order had bqpn given to prevent us receiving any intelligence. 

On the 29th, admiral Dekker sailed with his three ships; and 
whilst anxiously expecting some communication, the interpreter 
called to inform me that an order had been given for the schooner 
to be moved up the harbour, and the stores to be taken out; and he 
wished to know if Mr. Aken should be present at making the inven- 
. tory. Tasked what was to be done with us, — with my books and 
j»pers ? To which he answered by a shrug of the shoulders : he 
had come only for the purpose of executing his order. On each of 
the two following days Mr. Aken was taken down to the schooner; 
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^1804. for he accepted tlie proposition to accompany the officers far the sake 
of the walk, and in the hope of obtaining some intelligence. He 
found the poor Cumberland covered with blue mold within side, and 
many of the stores in a decaying state, no precautions having been 
taken to preserve her from the heat or the rains ; the French inven- 
Fcbniary. tory was affcrwarda brought to him to be signed, but he refused it 
with my approbation. 

This new proceeding seemed to bespeak the captain-general 
to haye finally taken his resolution to keep us prisoners ; and my 
disappointment at seeing it, instead of receiving back my books and 
papers and permission to depart, was extrenje. In the hope to 
obtain some information I wrote a^iote on the* 3rd, to solicit of 
His Excellency the honour of an audience ; and five days having 
elapsed without an answer, the interpreter w'as requested to deliver 
a message to the same effect. He presently returned with the con- 
cise answer, No; but afterwards told me in conversation that the 
general had said, “ captain Flinders might have known that I did 
“ not wish to see him, by not giving an answer tp his note. It is 
“ needless for me to see him, for the conversation will probably be 
“ such as to oblige irre to send him to the tower.'- 

My intention in requesting the audience w'as to liave offered 
certain proposals to the general’s consideration, and if possible to 
obtain some explanation of the reasons for, a detention so. extraor- 
dinary, and now protracted beyond six weeks; and being disap- 
pointed in this, a letter was written on the 12th, containing the fol- 
lowing propo.sitions. 

1st. If your Excellency will jiermit me to depart with my 
vessel, papers, &c., I will pledge my honour not to give any inform- 
ation of the Isle of franco or any tiling belonging to it, for a limited 
time, if it be thought that I can have gained any information ; or if 
judged necessary , any other restrictions can be laid upon me. If this 
viii not be complied with, I request^ 

2nd, to be sent to France. 

7 1* 
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' 3 rd. But if it be indispensable to detain me here, I request that 
my officer and people may be permitted to depart in the schooner ; 
as well for the purpose of informing the British Admiralty where I 
am, as to relieve our families and friends from the report which will 
be i^read of the total loss of the Porpoise and Cato, with all on 
board. Mr. Alcen can be laid under what restrictions may be deemed 
requisite; and my honour shall be a security that nothing shall be 
transmitted by me, but what passes under the inspection of the officer 
who may be apj)ointed for that purpose. 

In ca.se of refusing to adopt any of these modes, by which my 
voyage might proceed without possibility of in j ury to the Isle of France, 

I then reminded Hki lExcelIenc||^hat since the shipwreck of the Por- 
poise, six months before, my people as well as myself had been mostly 
confined either upon a small sand bank in the open sea, or in a boat, 
or otherwise on board the Cumberland where there was no room to 
walk, or been kept prisoners as at that time; and that I had not pre- 
viously recovered from *3 scorbutic and very debilitated state, arising 
from eleven months exposure to great fatigue, bad climate, and salt 
provisions. After noticing my scorbutic sores, and his refusal of the 
surgeon's application for me to walk out, it was added, — ^The cap- 
tain-general best knows whether my conduct has deserved, or the 
exigencies of his government require, that I should continue to be 
closely confined in this sickly town and cut off from society ; but of 
no part of this letter was any notice taken. 

Two dayS before, I had been favoured w'ith a visit from captain 
Bergeret of the French navy, who had commanded La Vu'ginie 
frigate when taken by Sir Edward Pellew, and of whose honourable 
conduct in the affair of Sir W. Sydney Smith’s imprisonment, public 
mention had been made in England. This gentleman sat some time 
conversing upon my situation, which he seemed desirous to amelior- 
ate ; he'said that “ the general did not consider me to be a prisoner 
.“ of war, and that my confinement did not arise from any thing I 
“ had done.” From wha’t then did it arise i At this question he 
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Fd^ary siloit;, He regretted not to have been in town on my arrival, 
believing it would have been in his power to have turned the tide of 
consequences ; and obligingly offered to supply n|e; with money, 
if in want. 

During a fortnight from this time, no inddent occurred worth 
notice. My scorbutic sores being much better, the surgeon came 
but seldom ; and the visits of the interpreter being less frequent than 
before, our solitude was rarely interrupted. The Gulph of Car- 
pentaria and Torres* Strait being finished, my time had since be„n 
employed in writing an explanatory memoir upon the latter chart ; 
Mr. Aken was occupied in copying the journal of bearings for the 
Admiralty, and my servant in transcribing the fwo first volumes of 
the log, which had been tom and defaced in the shipwreck ; so that 
our time did not pass wholly in vain. It was the completion of the 
charts, however, that I had most at heart; and although, the success 
of an application for more materials were very doubtful, an essay to 
obtain them was made on the 87th, in the following letter to the 
captain-general. 

SIR, 

The term of imprisooment being lengthened out much beyond 
my expectation, puts me under the necessity of making another application 
to Your Excellency for more books and charts, that 1 may still proceed in 
completing the account of my observations and (bscoveries. If .the whole 
were put into my possession it would be of much service to my labour, and 
save Your Excellency from being troubled with any further application on 
tills head ; but if this will not be complied with, 1 beg to make a snpall se- 
lection from them, which will principally consist of a roll of charts. I am 
not however to deceive Your Excellency; — this roll contains the greater 
part of my original fair charts, and I am desirous to have them principally 
for the purpose of making an abridgmtmt of my discdvmrier upon a single' 
sheet. With ail duaconsidcratioii, 1 am 

Yew £xceIleBfy*B prisoner, 

Matthew HisdeNi 
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This letter was jw more fortunate than the last, and it seemed that 
general De C||n had determined upon giving me no answer to any 
thing. 

The Admiral Aplin, an extra-indiaman outward bound, on 
board of which were several officers of the army and four ladies, 
had been bi^ught in as % prize ; the ladies with their husbands were 
suffered to remain at a tavern in the town, at the instance of captain 
Bergeret, by whose privateer. La Psyche, they had been taken; the 
others were sent to a house at a little distance in the country, where 
all the English officers had been a shoij time confined. I ventured 
to send my servaijj^to the tatj^rn, to inquire^ ai^l^r my countrymen 
and women ; and they obligingly furnished me with magazines, 
newspapers, and a Steele's list of the navy, up to August 1803, which 
in such a place, and after so long an ignorance of what was passing 
in England, were highly acceptable. 

On March i,the interpreter made. a personal application to March, 
general De Caen concerning the books and charts mentioned in my 
last letter; to which he received for answer, that so soon as the 
governor was a little freed from business he would attend to this 
request. I asked M. Bonnefoy to give me his opinion of what was 
likely to be done with us ? He replied that we should probably be 
kept prisoners so long as the war lasted, but might perhaps have per- 
mission to live in some interior part of the island, and liberty to take 
exercise with/n certain limits. This opinion surprised me; but I 
. considered it to be that of a man unacquainted with the nature of a 
voyage of discovery, and the interest it excites in every nation of 
the civilised world, and not the least in France. To be liberated in 
an honourable manner by an order of the French government, so 
soon as it should be informed of my detention, appeared to be certain; 
for whatever colour general De Caen might give to his proceedings, 
it could not be .disguii^d that he had arrested the commander of a 
voyi^ bearir^ a French passport, and had taken from him his 
charts, journals, and vessel ; but as yet 1 could not be persuaded that 
VOL. n. S • 
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the general would risk the displea.sure of his govemmenti and par- 
ticularly of the first consul Bonaparte, by whbse or^ my passport 
had been given, and who had professed himself to oe a patron of 
science. A voyage of discovery undertaken upon liberal principles, 
and carried on with zeal, teilipered with humanity towards the in- 
habitants of the couiitries visited, seemed to jne an object to interest 
every person, of whatever nation or profession. The pliilosopher, 
or man of general science would see his knowledge of the globe, and 
of man, its principal inhabitant, so much the object of such a voyage, 
that he might consider it as undertaken for his gratification; and he 
who professed a particular branch, whether of natural philosophy or 
natural history, would expect so many new observations and dis- 
coveries in his favourite pimsuit, that the voyagers could not fail to 
have his best wishes for their success. A professor of the fine arts 
might expect new and striking subjects to be brought to light, upon 
which to exercise his genips and display his powers ; the merchant 
and manufacturer would anticipate fresh aids to their industry, and 
new markets for it? produce; and the seaman, from 'such a voyage, 
would expect the discovery of new passages and harbours, to which 
he might have recourse either for convenience or safety; and he 
would also sec in it the adoption of the best means for advancing his 
art to perfection. The philanthropist and zealous Christian would 
have delight in observing the blessings of civilfzation thus corriinually 
extending themselves, and in seeing new fields opened' in which to 
sow the seeds of righteousness ; and even the man without profes- 
sion, science, or zeal, — ^the perfectly idle, could not be without 
interest in a voyage of discovery, since the gratification of curiosity 
is an object of at least as much concern with them as with any other 
class of men. Considering, thus, a voyage for the investigation of 
new countries as of extensive interest and importance, it was with 
difficulty 1 could be convinced that there were people who thought 
it of none ; or of so little, that the putting a stop to it, imprisoning 
the commander and seizing his charts and papers, required no more 
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consideration than if it were a coihraon voyage. To be kept a pri- 
soner so long as the war should last, did not therefore enter into my 
conception as.lpthin the bounds of probability ; but it is the failing 
of men of all professions to over-rate the importance of that which 
they have themselves adopted, and into this error it will probably be 
thought I had fallen with respect to voyages of discovery. 

We Had a second visit on the 6th from captain Bergeret, to 
whom the passengers of the Aplin, and particularly the married 
gentlemen, were indebted for much attention and indulgence. He 
seemed to think that nothing could at this time be able to procure 
our release, but that we might perhaps be permitted to live in the 
country ; and he promised to interest himself in it, so soon as a 
proper time and opportunity could be found for speaking to tlie cap- 
tain-general. 

The season was arrived in which, should we be set at liberty, 
it would be too late to attempt a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope in the schooner, and Before the return of another year, the 
stores, and perhfips the vessel itself might be rotten ; and having no 
hope to obtain an answer to a fetter, I requested M. Bonnefoy to make 
an application to the general for permission ta sell the Cumberland. 

Ten days afterward the interpreter informed me, that general De 
Caen had spoken to him of my wish to live in the country, which had 
been made known to him by captain Bergeret ; and he desired him 
to tell me, “ to have a little patience, he should soon come to some 
determination upon my affair being spoken to upon the sale of 
the Cumberland, his reply was, “ a little patience, it is time enough 
yet and when the charts and books for which I had applied on 
Feb. 27 were mentioned, he still gave the same answer. 

My people were brought on shore on the 23rd, with other 
British subjects from the prison ship, in order to be sent to a district 
called Flacq, on the east side of the island ; and this circumstance 
confirmed my suspicion that it ,was not intended to liberate us until 
orders were received from France. Mr. Charrington, the boatswain, 
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1804 . was permitted tp speak to me irrthe presence of an officer before 
their departure ; and after learning the condition of the poor pri- 
soners, I recommended him to keep our people as clean in their per- 
sons and regular in their conduct as circumstances would permit ; 
and not to attempt any escape, since we must be liberated in six or 
eight months by order of the French government. One of them, 
the Prussian who had behaved so ill, had gone away in 'the Spanish 
frigate Kama, by permission of the French ; the others had been 
kept strictly on board the prison ship after the departure of the three 
Dutch men of war. Although several prizes had been brought in, 
the number of English prisoners was inconsiderable ; owing to some 
of the vessels being manned with lascars who were not confined, 
and in part to the sailors having been induced to enter on board the 
French privateersj for the sake of obtaining more provisions and to 
avoid being kept in irons. 

I had hitherto forborne to write any letters to England, whether 
public or private, but what passed open through the office of the town 
major, that no plea, even what arbitrary power copld construe into 
such, might be taken for continuing ouf imprisonment; but the arrival 
of letters thus sent being exceedingly problematical, and my hope 
of liberation from general De Caen having disappeared, the motive 
for this forbearance had ceased to exist. An account was therefore 
written to the secretary of the Admiralty of my arrival, reception, 
and treatment in Mauritius, inclosing copies of all the letters written 
or received ; that my Lords Commissioners might" be enabled to 
take proper measures for obtaining our liberty and the restitution of 
my charts and journals ; especial care was taken at the same time, to 
avoid the mention of any thing which could be thought to infringe 
on the passport, as much as if it liad remained inviolate on the part 
of general De Caen. This letter was inclosed to a friend in London, 
and sent by the way of Apierica; and I afterwards learned from the 
public papers that it was received in jhe August following. 

The end of March had arrived, and nothing more was said of 
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our permission to reside in the ’country ; and being most heartily 
weary of close confinement, I re(iuested to be removed to the same 
place with the British officers, prisoners of war; the house where they 
were kept being described to be large, and surrounded with a wall 
inclosing about two acres of ground, within which’the prisoners were 
allowed to take exercise. On the 30th colonel Monistrol came to 
confer on the subject, and next day conducted me to the house for 
the purpose of choosing two rooms. He said on the way that the 
house was originally built by a surgeon named Despeaux, and now' 
hired by the government at twenty-five dollars per month to accom- 
modate the English gentlemen ; that it was veij spacious, and had 
formerly lodged the ambassadors sent by Tippoo Sultaun to this 
island; I found it to be situate about a mile north-east from our 
tavern in the middle of the town, and enjqying a fresh air which, in 
comparison with our place of confinement, made me think it a para- 
dise. After the unpleasant task of selecting two rooms, which colonel 
Monistrol ordered to be vacated by the* officers who were in pos- 
session, he returned with me to the town ; and promised at parting 
to speak again to the captain-general concerning my charts and 
books. 

This little walk of a mile showed how debilitating is the want 
of exercise and fresh air, for it was not without the as*stance of 
colonel Monistrol’s arm, that I was able to get through it. Convey- 
ances were sent in the evening for our trunks, and we took posses- 
sion of our new prison with a considerable degree of pleasure ; this 
change of situation and surrounding objects producing an exhilaration 
of spirits to which we had long been strangers. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Prisoners in the Maison Despeaux, or Garden Prison.- Application to. 
Admiral Linois. Spy-glasses and swords taken. Some papers re- 
stored. Opinions upon the detention of the Cumberland^ Letter of 
captaiii Baudin. An English squadron arrives off Mauritius : its 
consequences. Arrival of a French oficer with despatches, and obser- 
vations thereon. Passages in the Monileur, with remarks. Mr. Aken 
liberated. Arrival of cartels from India. Application made by the 
marquis Wellesley. Different treatment of English and French pri- 
soners. Prizes brought to Mauritius in sixteen months. Departure 
of all prisoners of war. Permission to qqit the. Garden Prison. Astro- 
nomical observations. 

W F, lost no time in exploring our new place of confinement, and 
in making acquaintance with our fellow prisoners. These were 
major Shigpard and Mr. W. H. Robertson, who had come from 
India during the peace on account of their health, and been detained ; 
the captains Mathews, Dansey, and Loane, arid Mr. M* Cra6 of the 
Indian army, taken in the Admiral Aplin ; and Messrs. Dale and 
Seymour of H. M. frigate La D6daigneuse, who having been sent 
with a prize to Bombay had fallen in with the corvette Le L6Liac, 
and been brought to Mauritius. The officers of merchant siiips, 
at first confined in the Garden Prison, had a few days before been 
sent out to Flacq ; and the four remaining officers of the army taken 
in the Aplin, were allowed, at the interc'ession of captain Bergeret, 
to dwell with their wives at a plantation in tlie quarter of Pam- 
plemousses, about six miles from the port. 
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M. Bonnefoy, the interpreter, continued to visit us occasion- 
ally ; and gave some useful assistance. in forming our little estab- 
lishment, by procuring the restitution of a part of niiy private pro- 
perty left in the Cumberland, and obtaining a permanent permission 
for my servant to pass the sentinel at the gate. Our lodging and 
table in the Caf6 Marengo had been defrayed by the government ; 
and during the first month, six dollars per day, being two for each 
person, had been charged ; but the j&rejr#, thinking this too much, 
had fixed the allowance at iifi dollars per month, for which the 
tavern keeper agreed to supply us nearly as before. On being re- 
moved to the Garden Prison, the interpreter informed me with some 
degree of shame, that a further reduction of eleven dollars per 
month had been ordered, to go towards paying the rent of the house ; 
which is perhaps the first instance of men being charged for the 
accommodation of a prison. 

Towards the middle of the month,- rear-admiral Linois came 
into port after his unsuccessful attempt upon our China fleet, 
the same in which my officers *and people were passengers. As 
I believed the want of nautical information,^ and especially upon 
the usages adopted towards voyages of discovery, had materially 
contributed to the extraordinary proceedings of general De Caen, 
it seemed probable that an examination of ray conduct and papers 
by the rear-admiral might clear up the affair ; and this hope, with 
the character of the admiral as an upright and humane man, in- 
duced me to write to him. I described the leading circumstances 
of my voyage, and situation at that time ; and said, “ I should 
willingly undergo an examination by the captains of your squadron, 
and my papers would either prove or disprove my assertions. If it 
be found that I have committed any act of hostility against the Frencli 
nation or its allies, my passport will become forfeited, and I exj)ect 
no favour; but if my conduct ^th been altogether con.sistent with 
the passport, I hope to be set at liberty, or at least to be sent to France 
for the decision of the government.'' Admiral Linois had the polite- 
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1804. ness to return an immediate answer ; but said, that not being in the 
port at the time of my arrival, it belonged to the captain-general to 
appreciate the motives of my stopping at the Isle of France, and to 
determine the time of my momentary detention. “ Nevertheless 
“ Sir," he added, “ believe, that taking an interest in your situation, 
“ I shall have the honour to speak to the captain-general concerning 
“ it ; and shall be flattered in contributing to your beingset at liberty." 
Unfortunately a difference arose between the admiral and general 
De Caen ; and the answer given to the application was, that my case 
having been submitted to the French government, his request could 
not be complied Avith. 

Captain Halgan of the French corvette Berceau, having 
been in England during the short peace and heard my voyage there 
mentioned, as well as by the officers of Le G^ographe, did me the 
favour of a visit more than once. He testified a lively interest in 
my situation, and offered pecuniary asmstante if wanted ; and being 
afterwards ordered to France, applied for me to be sent on board 
his ship ; wlv’h being .'fused, he obligingly took a letter to cap- 
tain Melius of Le Ci(Spgraphe, and two others for England which 
May. were punctually sent. In May 1 addressed a letter to His Excellency 
the marquis Wellesley, governor-general of British India, giving an 
account of my imprisonment. The chafracter of general De Caen 
permitted but little hope to be entertained ffom the interference of 
His Lordship, but it seemed proper to acquaint him with the cir- 
cumstances ; and it was possible that some unforeseen occurrence 
might put it in the power of the marquis to demand my liberty 
in a way not to be refused; in all these letters I continued to 
adhere most scrupulously to the line of perfect neutrality indicated 
by the passport. 

A detention of some months longer, until orders should arrive 
from France, appeared now to be inevitable, and the captain-general, 
by withholding the charts, papers, and log book, seemed to desire 
that nothing should take off my attention from feeling the weight, of 
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his power ; but both Mr. Aken * and myself contrived to pass i®”*- 
some months neriher uselessly nor disagreeably. We associated 
at fable with Mf. Robertson and the two young gentlemen of the 
D^daigneuse, by which our society was enlivened; and between the 
emjdoyments of copying my bearing book and defaced journals, 
making stmie astronomical observations, reading, and the amuse- 
ments of music, walking in the inclosure, and an old billiard table 
left in the hotise, the days passed along rather lightly than other- 
wise. A prisoner or two were occasionally added to our number 
from the prizes brought in ; but when amounting to six or eight, 
they fvere marched off to join the other merchant officers at Flacq. 

The seamen there were kept closely confined; but the officers 
enjoyed some share of liberty, and were as happy as they could 
make themselves upon fourteen dollars a month, in a place where 
the necessaries of life w'ere exorbitantly dear ; the hospitality of the 
French families in tlie neighbourhood, however , aided them con- 
siderably, and they spoke ofthe kindness* arid attention received 
in high terms. 

On June i, captain Neufville, the officer commanding the June, 
guard over the Prison, demanded all the spy-glasses in our possession ; 

'♦la 

af the same time promising that each should be returned when the 
owner had permission to quit the island, and threatening those with 
close confinement in the tower, by whom any glass should be 
concealed. There was no cause to doubt the authority captain 
Neufville had to ‘make the threat, but it should seem he had none to 
promise the restitution of tlie glasses ; for I saw all the officers 
depart, and to the best of my knowledge not one of them could 
obtain thehr own. When Mr. Robertson quitted the island, and he 
was one of the first, his spy-glass was not to be found. The French 
geritl^fliarij tb'Whom he delegated his claim, wrote to the town major 
updri tfeVabjeef; arid ttie answer was, that all arms arid instruments 
taken from prisoners of war were the lawful property of the captors, 
as a reward for their courage ; that for himself, he had not taken 
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advantage of this right, but had given the glass in question to an 
officer of La Semillante, to be used against the enemies of his country. 
This answer not appearing satisfactory, the gentleman replied that 
he did not understand how a spy-glass, belonging to a surgeon, as Mr. 
Robertson was, could be construed into arms «or instruments of war. 
The owner had cqme to the island on account of his health, pre- 
viously to the war, and been detained, therefore no extraordinary 
courage had been displayed in his case ; and as these circumstances 
must have been forgotten by the major, he hoped the glass would 
be restored according to promise. To this no answer was returned; 
and whether all the glasses were given away, or how disposed of I 
did not learn, but had to regret the loss of two. 

To the measure of taking away our spy-glasses was added that 
of nailing up the door leading to the flat roof of the house. At sunset 
the sentinel was accustomed to quit the outer gate, and to be posted 
before the door of the prison to prevent any person going into 
the inclosure after that" time ; then it was that a walk upon the 
roof, after the heat of the day was passed, becamp a real pleasure ; 
but of this We were now deprived.* ’(On the following day a demand 
was made by a serjeant of invalids, who lived in the house as police 
officer, of the swords and all other arms in possession of the prisoners, 
and of mine amongst the rest; but not choosing to deliver up my 
sword in this manner, I addressed a short letter to the captain- 
general, representing that it was inconsistent with my situation in 
His Britannic Majesty’s service to do so ; I was ready to deliver it 
to an officer bearing His Excellency’s order, but requested that 
officer might be of equal rank to myself. In a week captain 
Neufville called to say, that it was altogether a mistake of the ser- 

* It being afterward suspected, and not without reason, that some of the gentlemen 
had forced the door, we were officially informed that the sentinels had receiveii orders to 
shoot any one who might be seen on the roof; this produced greater circumspecdon, but 
the pleasure of the walk and having a view dl the sea was sucht that it did not wholly 
lemedy the evil. 
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jeant that my arms had been asked for, and he was sonpy it had 
taken place ; had the captain-general meant to demand my sword, 
it would have been done by an officer of equal rank; but he had no 
intention to make me a prisoner until he should receive orders to 
that eflect. The explanation attending this apology seemed to be 
strange ; and the next time captain Neufville came to the house 1 
observed to him, that it appeared singular, after having been con- 
fined six months, to be told I was not a prisoner, and asked him 
to explain it. He said, no certainly, I was not a prisoner, — my 
sword had not been taken away ; that I was simply detained for 
reasons which he did not pretend to penetrate, and put under sur- 
veillance for a short period. 

In this affair of the sword I thought myself rather handsomely 
treated; but about three months afterward, one of the lower officers 


of the staff came to demand it in the name of the town major, by 
order of the captain-general. When told the circumstances which 
had occurred upon the same subject, he said the general had con- 
sented to my wish at that time^ but had since altered his mind; and 
upon the promise of sending an officer of equal rank, he said there 
was no officer of the same rank at that time in readiness,— that 


colonel D'Arsonval (the town major) would himself have come had 
he not b^n engaged. I might, by a refusal, have given the officer 
the trouble of searching my trunks, and perhaps have received some 
further degradation ; but since the order h4d come from the general, 
who had broken his word, my sword was delivered, with the observa- 
tion that I should not forget the manner of its being taken. The 
officer described hiinself as lieutenant-a^utant de plate; he conducted 
himself with ppliteness, and did not ask if I or Mr. Aken had any 
other weapons. 

seaman of the .f^imberland and another prisoner from Flacq 
made their appearance one morning behind the wall of our inclosure. 
They had come to make a complaint of the scantiness of their pro- 
visions ; for besides bread, they had only six ounces of meat or fish 
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in the d^y, without sa|t or vegdtable^, w-hiph aflfer-ded thern but ^ 
poor dinner i^nd ^as their only nieal in twenty-four hours. Several 
petitions and complaints had been made to the officer who h^d charge 
of them, hut without effect; and they at length resolved that two of 
their number should escape out of the prison, a^d go to the^re/ef to 
make theircom plaint. It was to be feared that , they would he con-' 
sidered as prisoners attempting to escape, if found ppenly in the town i 
and therefore, after giving them money to satisfy their immediate 
hunger, my servant was sent with them and a note tp. the interpreter, 
requesting he would be good enough to take them to the town- 
major's office, where they might tell their story ; and the result was, 
that they were put on board the prison ship, and kept in irons for 
several weeks. Mr. Charrington, n[iy boatswain, had hitherto been 
treated as a common seaman; but through the obliging mediation 
of M. Bonnefoy, the albwance and portion of liberty granted to. 
mates of merchant ships vfere obtained for him; and by two or three 
opportunities I sent tea and a few dollars to the seamen, on finding 
they were so miserably fed. 

hi, the middle of this month, twp of the officers who had resided 
with their wives at Bamplewousses, obtained permission tp go on 
their parole to India, through the interest of captain Bergeret. Thia 
worthy man, had frequently corpe to the Garden Prison, and at this 
time undertook b oapt^-general, (pr my hooks and 

papers, and for Mr. 4ken and myself to h'e removed to PampleT 
July, mousses; on the and of July he called, early with'iiiCorw^n of 
hav'uig succeeded in both applications ; he had OveU. ventured tp , 
propose, my being sent to Fra^ice, but tp this it was answered, that thf 
afiair being submitted to, the decision of the government, 1 mual; ^ 
main until its orders were received. 

In a few, days .M. Bonnefoy conducted rue to the secretary's 
ofhce, and; I took cut of the sealed, trunk aT/tbe hooks, charts, and 
papers, which required any additions, or were neteasary to thia fimahn 
ing of oihqr,a as ajap, a bundhl oC Pffie.rs containing my, 
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commission, &:c., and the shattered accounts of the Investigator’s i®®** 
stores. For these a receipt was required, the same as before ; but 
the third volume of my log book, for which so many applications 
had been made, was still refused. Word had been sent me privately, 
that the trunk had been opened and copies taken of the charts, but 
to judge from appearances this was not true ; -and on putting the 
question to colonel Monistrol, wheflierthe trunk or papers had been 
disturbed, he answered by an unqualified negative. In regard to 
our living in the country, the general had said to captain Bergeret, 
he should think further upon it and this we were given to under- 
stand must be considered as a retractiin of his promise : a second 
example of how little general De Caen respected his own word. 

Charles Lambert, Esq., owner of the Althaea indiaman, brought 
in some time before as a prize, having obtained permission to go 
to England by the way of America, and no restriction being laid 
upon him as to taking letters, had the goodness to receive a packet 
for the Admiralty, containing copies of the charts ewnstructed here 
and several other papers. In August I found means of sending to August. 
India, for Port Jackson, a letter addressed to governor King ; de- 
scribing ray second passage through Torres' Strait, and the bad 
state of the Cumberland which had obliged me to stop at Mauritius, 
with the particulars of my inaprisonraent and the fate of his despatches. 

This letiqr was received in the Aj^il following, anrf extracts from it 
were published in the %dney gazette ; wherein was made a comparison 
between my treatment in Mauritius and that of captain* Baudin at 
Port Jackson, as described by himself and captsun Melius. This 
account was co^d into the Times of Oct. 19, whence it after- 
wards came to my knowledge. 

One advantage of being confinedi in the Garden Prison rather 
than at .the Caf6 Marengo, was in the frequency of visitors to one or 
other of the prisoners ; pCTmissions were* required to be obtained 
from the town major, but these ivere seldom refused to people of 
res|iectability. In this manner we became acquainted with all the 
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A^t news, and also with the opinions entertained in the island upon 

the subject of my imprisonment. Those who knew that I had a 
passport, and was confined upon suspicion only, thought the conduct 
of the captain-general severe, impolitic, and unjust ; and some who 
pretended to have information from near the fountain head, hinted 
that if his invitation to dinner had been accepted, a few days would 
have been the whole of my detention. Others undmtood my pass- 
port and papers to have been lost in the shipwreck, and that it was 
. uncertain whether I were the commander of the expedition on dis- 
covery or not; whilst many, not conceiving that their governor 
could thus treat an officer emfiloyed in the service of science with- 
out his having given some Very sufficient cause, naturally enough 
made a variety of unfavourable conjectures ; and in due time, that 
is, when these conjectures had passed through several hands, reports 
were in circulation of my having chased a vessel on shore on 
the south side of the island,— of soundifigs and surveys of the coast 
found upon me,— and of Tiaving quarrelled with the governor of 
New South Wales, who had refused to certify on my passport the 
necessity of quitting the Investigator and embarking in the Cumber- 
land ; and this last seemed to have acquired credit. I will not pre- 
tend to say, that general De Caen had any part in propagating these 
reports, for the purpose of satisfying the curiosity of an inquisitive 
public and turning its attention from the tjruth, though ^r from' 
thinking it improbable ; be that as it may, the nature of my voyage, 
our shipwreck, the long passage made in the little Cumberland, and 
our severe imprisonment, had excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest ; and I was told that this imprisonment had been mentioned 
in an anonymous letter to the captain-general, as one of the many 
tyrannical acts committed in the short time he had held the govern- 
ment of the Island. 

t 

One of the persons* who asked permission to see me, was 
M. Augustin Baudin, brdther of the deceased commander of Le 
G6ographe; he testified the grateful sense his brother had always 
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entertained of the generous reception and great assistance received 
from governor King at Port Jackson, and expressed his own regret 
at not being able to do any thing for my release. On learning 
from him that a letter still existed, written by captain Baudin to a 
member of the tribunal of appeal in Mauritius, 1 succeeded in obtain- 
ing an extract, of which the following is an exact translation. 

Oil board Le G4ographe, New Holland, 
Poiir Jackson, the 3d December, 1802. 

After having traversed the sea in different directions for nine months 
after leaving Timor, 1 came to Port Jackson to.pas8 the winter. The scurvy 
had then made such rapid progress, that Kad no more than twelve men fit 
for duty when I arrived in this colony. The succours which were lavishly 
bestowed, the affectionate and obliging cares of governor King, bis unremit- 
ting conduct and proceedings b^ond example, eveiy thing in fine, has con- 
curred to make the effects of this disorder less &tal than the first (a dysentery 
contracted at Timor), although the .cause was not less serious. 1 cannot pass 
in silence an act of humanity td which. our situation gave rise. These are the 
facts. 

» 

On our arrival at Port Jackson, to the number of a hundred and 
seventy persons, the resources in corn were ftur ^from abundant ; a great 
inundation and the overflowing of the River Hawkesbuiy, having in part 
destroyed the harvest which was upon the eve of being got in, and the fol- 
lowing one being distant and uncertain, was not a fortunate circumstance 
for us. Nevertheless we' were made perfectly welcome, and so soon as our 
present and future wants were known, the ration given daily to the inhabi- 
tants and the garrison was reduced one-half. The governor and the civil 
and militaiy oflicers set the example of this generosity, which was imme- 
diately followed by the others. We were not only strange, but still at war, 
for the news of ^e peace was not yet known. 

The original extract in my possession, is certified to be true 
by the gentleman to whom the letter was addressed. Its contents 
afford a contrast to the proceedings of the governor of Mauritius, too, 
striking to require any comment. 

Amongst the acquaintances formed whilst in the Garden Prison, 
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Au^»t agreeable, most useful, and at the same time durable, was 

that of ayoung French merchant?’ a man well informed, a. friend to 
letters, to science, and the arts ; who spoke and wrote English, and 
had read many of our best authors. To him I am principally indebted 
for having passed some agreeable days in prison, and his name 
therefore merits a place in this history of the misf&rtune which his 
friendship contributed to alleviate ; nor am I the English pri- 
soner who will mention the name of Thomas Pitot with eulogium. 
On the 27th, an English squadron consisting of two ships of 
• ttic line and two frigates, under the command of captain John Osborn, 
September, arrived to cruise off the island ; and some days afterward, my boat- 
swain and six of the merchant officers, prisoners at Flacq, made 
their escape to one of the ships. The captain-general, in a paroxysm 
of rage, ordered the officer commanding at Flacq to be dismissed, 
and every Englishman in the island, without distinction, to be closely 
confined ; neither paroles of honour, nor sureties, nor permissions 
previously given to depart) being respected. ' Six were brought to 
the Garden Prison, of whom the captains Moftat and Henry from 
Pamplemou&ses were twoy, and their ‘wives followed them. The 
seamen and remaining officers from Flacq prssed our gate under a 
strong guard, and were marched to an old hospital about one mile 
on the south-west side of the town ; where the seamen were shut up 
in the lower, and the officers in the upper apartment, there being 
•nly two rooms. ' * 

The arrival of the squadron gave the prisoneis a hope of 
being released, either from a general exchange, or for such French- 
men as our ships might take whilst cruising off the island; even 
Mr. Aken and myself, since our swords had been taken a^^ay, con- 
ceived some hopes, for we^were then prisoners according to the de- 
finition of M. Neufville. There was, however, no intercourse with 
the squadron until the i^th^ on Hrhich; and the two following days, sc 
frigate was lying off the pott with a of trtwe hpisted, and i^Oataf 
passed and repassed between her and the shore. Our anj^y to 
know the result was not a littlfe’; an# we soom learned tK^eap^n 
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Cockburne of the Phaeton had copie in for the purpose of seeing !*<>*• 
general De Caen ; but on entering the port he had been met, blind- 
folded, and taken on board the prison ship, which was also the guard 
ship ; that finding he could not see the general, and that no officer 
w'as sent to rrea| with him, he left a packet from captain Osborn and 
returned in dvsgu^. His mission, we were toldj was to negotiate an 
exchange of pnsoners, particidarly mine ; but in the answer given 
by general De Caen it was said, that not being a prisoner of war, 
no exchange for me cpuld be accepted ; nor did any one obtain Im 
liberty in consequence. 

Few persons were admitted to the Garden Prison during the October, 
presence of the English squadrqnj but it did not prevent captain 
Bergeret and M. Bonnefoy from ^coming occasionally. In the end 
of October I learned with much regret, that the interpreter had been 
dismissed from his employment, in consequence of having carried 
only one copy of the same newspaper to general De Caen, when 
two had been found in an American vessel which he had boarded off 
the port, according to custom,; the other had been communicated to 
some of his friends, which was deemed an irremissible offence. This 
obliging man, to whom I was under obligations for many acts of at- 
tention and some of real service, feared to ask any future permission 
to visit the Garden Prison. 

Adpairal Linois arrived from a cruise on the 31st, with three 
rich prizes, and got into Port Bourbon unimpeded by our ships, 
which were off another part of the island ; and the same evening 
commodore Osborn quitted Mauritius. Mr. Robertson and Mr. Webb 
of the Aplin were now permitted to go to England by the way of Noyember, 
America ; and I took the good opportunity of sending by the first of 
these gentlemen a copy of the general chart of Terra Australis, 
comprel>ending the whole of my discoveries and examinations in 
abridgment, and a paper on the magnetisnr of ships addressed to the 
president of the Royal Society.* Four officers of the army also 
*TMs paper was read before the Society, and published in the Transactions of 1805, 

Paitn. 
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Nwmber permission to go to India, on condition of returning, should 

four French officers whose names were specified, be not sent back 
in exchange ; and two other gentlemen left the Garden Prison, and 
the island soon afterward. In lieu of these, were sent in captain 
Turner and lieutenant Cartwright of the Indian army, and the officers 
of the Princess Charlotte indiaman. , ^ 

By information received from the Grande-Riviere prison, 
where the merchant officers and the seamen were confined, it ap- 
, peared that my six remaining people, and no doubt many others, 
were very miserable and almost naked ; having been hurried off’ 
suddenly from Flacq, and compelled to leave their ffew clothes be- 
hind. On this occasion I addressed the captain-general on the score 
of humanity, intreating him either to order their clothes to be restored, 
or that they should be furnished with others ; and on the same day 
an answer was returned in the most polite manner by colonel 
D'Arsonval, saying that an order had been given for all the pri- 
soners to be fresh clothed, and their wants supplied. Six weeks af- 
terward, however, finding that the poor seamen, remained in the 
same naked state as before, I wrote to remind the town major of 
what he had said ; requesting at the same time, if it were not in- 
tended to give these unfortunate men any clothing, that Mr. Akeii 
might be permitted to visit them, in order to relieve their urgent 
necessities from my own purse. No answer was returned to this 
letter, but it produced the. desired effect. 

Becember. My hopes of a speedy liberation by an order 6f the first con- 
sul became weakened in December, on seeing nothing arrive to 
confirm them after a whole year's imprisonment. On the 17th I 
wrote to remind the captain-general that one year had elapsed and 
requested him to consider that the chance of war rendered the arrival 
of despatches uncertain,— that I was suffering an irretrievable loss 
of time, and very severely in my health, advancement, and every 
thing that man holds dear; 1 begged him to reflect, Aat the 
rights of the most severe justice would be ensured by sepffing me 
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to France, where the decision of niy fate was remitted ; and where, 
should the judgment of the French . government be favourable, it 
could be immediately followed by a return to my country and fa- 
mily, and the resumption of my peaceable labours. No answer being 
given at the end of a week, a second letter was sent, inclosing a copy 
of the extract from captain Baudin ; and His Excellency was re- 
quested to compare the treatment of the French commander at Port 
Jackson with what I had received at Mauritius, and at least to give 
Mr. Aken and my.self the liberty of some district in the island where 
we might take exercise, and find the amusement necessary to the 
re-establishment of our health ; but neither of tliese letters obtained 
any reply, or the least notice. 

Mr. Aken had been removed to the hospital in September^ and 
after a stay of six weeks had returned, more from finding himself 
so ill accommodated and fed than from, the improvement in his 
health. He now declined rapidly ; and my own health was impaired 
by a constitutional gravelly complaint to' which confinement had 
given accelerated force, and by a bilious disorder arising partly from 
the same cause, from the return of hot weather, and discouraging 
reflections on our prospects. We were therefore visited by Dr. 
Laborde, principal physician of the medical staff', who judged the air 
and exercises of the country to be the most certain means of restora- 
tion ; andjn order to our procuring them, he gave a certificate which 
I sent to general De Caen through colonel Monistrol, then become 
town major. 'No answer was returned ; but after some days it was 
told me that Dr. Laborde had received a message from the general, 
desiring him not to interfere with matters which did not concern 
him ; and this was the sole mark of attention paid to his certificate 
or to our situation.* 

Being thus disappointed in every attempt to procure an 

• 

The doctor bad said in his certificate, J’estime qu’il faut prevenir Taugmenta- 
^ tion dc ses maux j et en Ic secourant Apropos, e'est assurer la conservaiion truti honime 
dont les travaux, duiveut serviraui progr^s des sciences, et ^ dc ses scmblablcs.’' 
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Maelioration for my compahion and myself, I sought the means of 
‘dispensing with the captain-general's humanity. I rose very early, 
tmd'tdok much exercise in our inclosure before the heat of the sun 
became too powerful ; and applied closely to the charts and accounts 
‘bfiny Voyage, which ill health and a languid melancholy had 
Ibif some time caused to be neglected. By perseverance in these 
' means, my disorders were at least prevented from becoming worse ; 
but more particularly I acquired a tranquil state of mind, and had 
even the happiness of forgetting general De Caen, sometimes for 
days together. The strength of my companion was too much 
exhausted for such a regimen ; and he was obliged to return 
10 the hospital, being so much reduced that there was reason to 
fear' for his life. 

Several military and merchant officers obtained permissions at 
this time to depart on parole, some to India, others to America ; 
which furnished opportunities of writing many letters. I addressed 
one to admiral Rainier, the commander'in chief of His Majesty’s ships 
in India, upon the subject of my detention ; and anqther to lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, governor of Madras, in favour of two relations of 
my friend Pitot, whawere prisoners under his government; and it 
is with much gratitude to His Lordship that I add his more than 
compliance with the request : he not only set the two prisoners at 
liberty, but used his endeavours to procure my release from general 
De Caen. 

On the 29th, an American vessel arrived from France with many 
passengers, and amongjit them monsieur Barrois, the brother-in-law 
of the general. He was charged with despatches ; and I was told 
upon good authorities that he had been sent to Frarice mLe Geographe 
upon the same service, in December 1803. The knowledge of 
this fact gave an insight into various circumstances which tdok place 
at, and soon after my arrival at Mauritius. Le Geographe having ' 
an English passport, was equally .bound with myself tb observe 
a strict neutrality; and the conveyance of an officer "mth' public 
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despatches in time of war was therefore improper. Common report j 
said, that captain Melius objected, to it, as compromising the safety of 
his ship and, results of the voyage ; but on its being known from the 
signals that an English vessel was on the south side of the island, 

M. Barrois embarked secretly, and the ship was ordered off the same 
evening. Hence I missed seeing her, and was arrested on arriving 
at Port Louis without examination ; and hence it appeared to have 
been, that an embargo was immediately laid on all foreign ships for 
ten days, that none of our cruisers might get information of the 
circumstance and stop Le G^ographe ; hence also the truth of what 
was told me in the Caf6 Marengo, that my confinement did not arise 
from any thing I had done. 

Such was the respect paid by general De Caen to the English 
passport; and how little sacred he held that given by his own govern- 
ment for the protection of the Investigator's voyage, will in part 
have already appeared. The conduct of the British govcmment 
and its officers in these* two cases was widely different. In conse- 
quence of the English passport, the G4ographe and Naturaliste 
were received at Port Jackson'as friends, and treated with the kind- 
ness due to their employment and distressed situation, as will satis- 
factorily appear from M. Peron’s account of their voyage ; and with 
regard to the French passport, it may be remembered that the Ad- 
miralty directed me, on leaving England, not even to take letters or 
packets dther than such as might be received from that office, or 
that of the secretary of state ; and the despatches sent from those 
offices were to governor King alone, and related solely to the Inves- 
tigator's voyage. I was ordered to stop at Madeira and the Cape 
of Good Hope, but neither to the officers commanding His Majesty's 
land or sea forces at one, nor at the otl^pr place was any despatch 
sent ; although no opportunity of writing to the Cape had for some 
Jirne pfei»nted itself. 

TJhe return of M. Barrois gave a reasonable hope that the captain- February, 
general might have received orders concerning me, and that some- 
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thing would be immediately determined ; but a whole month passed in 
silence as k) many others had before done. It was reported, however, 
as having come from the general, that the council of state had ap- 
proved of the precautions he had taken ; but whether it had decided 
upon my being set at liberty, sent to France, or continued a prisoner, 
was not said. 

There were at this time only six officers in the Garden Prison, 
Mr. Aken being still at the hospital ; lieutenant Manwaring of the 
Bombay marine, before commander of the Fly packet, with two of 
his officers had possession of one part of the house, and Messrs. Dale 
and Seymour, midshipmen of the Dedaigneuse, lived with me in the 
other. The.se two young gentlemen, the first in particular, aided 
me in making copies of charts and memoirs, in calculating astrono- 
mical observations, &c. ; and I had much pleasure in furnishing them 
with books and assisting their studies. .! 

In the beginning of March, I was surprised to see in the official 
gazette of the French government, the. Monitcur of July 7 , i 8 o 4 (, a 
long letter from Dunkirk addressed to the editor; containing many 
particulars of my voyage, praising the zeal with which it had been 
conducted, and describing my detention in Mauritius as a circum- 
stance which had originated in a mistake and was understood to be 
terminated. In the succeeding Moniteur of the 11 th, some observa- 
tions were made upon this letter on the part of the government, 
which afforded some insight into what was alleged against 'me; and 
these being important to the elucidation of general De^Caen’s policy, 
a translation of them is here given. 


Mwniteur, No. 292. 

Wednesday 22 Messidor, year 12; or July 11, 1804. 

In a letter from Dunkirk, addressed to tJie editor of the Moniteur, and 
inserted in the paper of the 18lh of tliis month, No. 28S, we read an account 
of the voyage of Mr. Flinders, an EngUdi navigator, who arrived at the Isle 
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of France the 24 Frimaire last, in the schooner Cumberland. The autiior 
or the letter in the Moniteur saj’s, that Mr. Flinders, "not knowing of the 
" war, stopped at the hie of France which was in his route, to obtain water 
‘\and refreshments : that some secret arlicles in his instructions gave rise to 
" suspicions upon which the captain- general at first thought it his duty to detain 
" him prisoner ; hut that, nevertheless, the passports he had obtained from the 
" French-government and all other nations, the nature even of his expedition 
" which interested all civilized people, were not long in procuring his release.” 

The fact is, that.Mr. Flinders not knowing of, but suspecting the war, 
ventured to come to the Isle of France; where having learned its declaration, 
he doubted whether tiie passport granted him by the French government in 
the year 9, would serve him. In reality, the passport was exclusively for the 
sloop Investigator, of which it contained the description; and'it is not in the 
Investigator tliat he has been arrested, but iu the Cumberland. 

The same passport did not permit Mr. Flinders to stop at French 
colonies but on condition that he should not deviate from his route to go 
there; and Mr. Flinders acknowledges in his journal that he deviated volun~ 
larily, (for the Isle of France wds not iji his passage, as the author of the 
above cited letter says). In fine, the passport granted to Mr. Flinders did 
not admit of any equivocation upob the objects of the expedition for which 
it was given : but wc read in one part of his journal, that he suspected the 
war; and iu another, that he had resolved to touch at the Ide of France, as 
well in the hope of selling his vessel advantageously, as from the desire of know- 
ing the present state of that colony, and the utility of which it and its depen- 
dencies in Madagascar cou^d be to Port Jackson. 

As tlie passport given by the French government to Mr. Flinders, an 
English navigator, was far from admitting an examination of that nature in 
a French colony ; it is not at all surprising that the captain-general of that 
colony has arrested him ; and nothing announces as yet, that he has tliought 
it necessary to release him* 

An elaborate refutation of these trifling, and in part false, and 
contradictory charges, will not, I should hope, be thought necessary. 
By turning to page§, 351,352, and comparing my reasons for putting 
in’at Mauritius with what the Moniteur says, it will be seen that the 
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necessity of the measure, arising from the bad state of the Cumber- 
land, is kept wholly out of sight; and that in giving the subor- 
dinate reasons, there is much omission and misrepresentation. The 
charges, even as they stand in the Moniteur, amount to nothing, if 
ray suspicion of the war be taken away; and it has no other founda- 
tion than that, being a stranger to what had passed in Europe for 
twelve months, I thought there was a possibility of ■ war between 
England and France ; and thence deduced an additional reason for 
stopping at Mauritius where my^ passport would be respected, in 
preference to going on to the Cape of Good Hope where it might 
not. This suspicion, which is twice brought forward, is moreover 
contradicted by inference, in the Moniteur itself. It says, “ Mr. 
“ Flinders not knowing of, but suspecting the war, ventured to come 
“ to the Isle of France; where having learned its declaration, he 
“ doubted whether the passport would serve him." Now it is* not 
credible, that with such a suspicion, and being aware, consequently, 
of the great importance of the passport, I should wait until arriv- 
ing at the island before seeking to know its particu-lar contents ; but 
going to Mauritius under the belief of peace, and finding war de- 
clared, an examination of the passport was then natural. It is true 
that I did then entertain some apprehensions, from not finding any pro- 
vision made for another vessel in case of shipwreck or other accident 
to the Investigator ; but my confidence in the justice and liberality 
of the French government overcame them ; and had pneral Magal- 
lon remained governor, this confidence would most probably have 
been justified by the event. ' 

How my reasons for stopping at Mauritius W'ere worded in the 
log book, I certainly do not remember correctly, nor how far they 
were accompanied with explanations ; and , particular care has been 
taken to prevent me giving the words themselves; but is it .possible 
to suppose, that suspecting the warand entertaining inimical designs, 
I should have inserted this suspicion and these designs in my com- 
mon journal? Or that, having done so, the book would have been 
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put into the hands of general De Caen’s secretary, and these very 
passages pointed out for him to copy ? Yet the reasons alleged in the 
Moniteur, to be true, require no less. 

The assertion that I acknowledge to have deviated voluntarily 
from my route, for the Isle of France was not in my passage, —if 
voluntarily mean, without necessity, must be false, altogether. I had 
intended to pass the island without stopping, and probably said so ; 
but that the intention was altered voluntarily, could not have been 
said, for the necessity arising from^the bad state of the schooner was 
alleged for it. Whether Mauritius be in the passage from Timor to 
the Cape of Good Hope, any seaman or geographer who knows the 
trade winds, can tell : it is as much in the passage as is the Cape in 
going from. Europe to Indiq. The above assertion induced me to 
examine captain Cook’s track from Timor to the Cape, as it is traced 
upon Arrowsmith's general chart, and to measure the distance from 
a certain part of it to Port Louis, and from thence to regain the track 
really made ; and I found that his -distance would not have been 
iijcreased so much as one Imndred miles; or less than the half of what 
ships augment their distance by stopping at Table Bay, in their route 
to India. It may perhaps be sdd, that my voluntary deviation and 
the island not being in the passage, apply only to my intention of 
passing Mauritius and then changing it. If so, the assertion could 
only be m^de for superficial readers, and contains nothing; such, in 
fact, are all the charges when duly examined, not excepting the pre- 
tence that the phssport v/as. exclusively for the Investigator; and more 
has already been said upon them than is due to their real importance. 

• These Moniteurs , however , informed me of two material circum- 
stance:?,— that there was at least one person in France who viewed 
my detention in its true light, and that the government had either been 
deceived by the representations of general De Caen, or coincided with 
his views from some secret motive; consequently, that too much 
reliance ought not to be placed in an early liberation by its orders. 

I then determined to write to monsieur De Fleurieu, author of the 
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1805 . instructions to La P^rouse, &c.,'and counsellor of state, who might 

March. 

be supposed to interest himself 'in my voyage; and annexed to the 
letter copies of papers showing the reception given to the French 
ships at Port Jackson, and the necessity which had forced me to stop 
at Mauritius ; and begged him in the name of humanity and the 
sciences, to use his, influence that I might either be permitted to con- 
tinue the voyage, or otherwise be ordered to France fpr examination. 
My worthy friend Pitot wrote to the same effect, to M. De Bougain- 
ville, the navigator and counsellor of state, — to M. De la Lande, the 
astronomer,— to M. Chaptal, minister of the interior, — and to M. 
Dupuis, counsellor of state ; and admiral Linois had the goodness to 
write to M. De Flcuricu in favour of my request. At the same time 
I wrote to the secretary of the Admiralty, inclosing a copy of the 
first letter ; and all these being sent away in duplicate, by oppor- 
tunities which occurred soon afterward, every step seemed to have 
been taken that could afford any hope of liberty and the restitution 
of my books and papers* , ' ‘ 

April. The fate of my officers and people on board the Rolla had been 

a subject of some anxiety ; but about this time I had the satisfaction 
to learn from the public papers, that they had arrived safely in 
England ; that lieutenant Fowler and the officers and company of 
the Porpoise had been honourably acquitted of all blame for the loss 
of the ship, and that Mr. Fowler had much distinguished himself in 
the action between the China fleet and admiral Linois’ squadron. 

May. Permissions being granted to several prisoners to go away on 

their parole in American vessels, Mr. Aken, who still remained at 
the hospital, conceived hopes that his might pass amongst the rest, 
if he applied. In this notion I encouraged him, since my own pro- 
spects were so obscure ; and recommended that his plea should turn 
wholly upon his long-continued ill health, and to say nothing of his 
c.onnexion with me, Th^ application was made accordingly; and on 
the 7th, he canie to the Garden Prison with +he unexpected informa- 
tion of being then at liberty to depart, on giving his parole “ not to 
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“ serve against France or its allies,* until after having been legally 
** exchanged that is, as a prisoner' of war. 

It seemed doubtful whether this permission had been granted 
from motives of humanity, from forgetfulness, or from some new 
plan having been adopted; the general might possibly have received 
orders, permitting him to dispose of us as he should think proper, 
and have no objection to getting rid of me also, as a prisoner of war, 
provided an application gave him the opportunity. In this uncer- 
tainty of what might be his intentions, I wrote to colonel Monistrol, 
requesting him to state the length of my imprisonment and ill health ; 
and to move His Excellency to let me depart on parole, or in any 
other way he should judge proper; but it appeared after waiting 
several days, that the colonel foreseeing the request could answer 
no purpose, had not laid it before the captain-general. I then re- 
solved to make- good use of the opportunity presented by Mr. 
Aken’s departure, and from this time to that of his sailing, was fully 
occupied in making up iny desjiatches; and Mr. Aken’s health being 
improved, he took, up his residence in the Garden Prison for the pur- 
pose of giving his assistance. 

Besides a general chart of Terra Australis, showing the whole 
of my discoveries, examinations and tracks in abridgment, this packet 
for the Admiralty contained nine sheets upon a scale of four inches to 
a degree of longitude, and three sheets of particular parts in a larger 
size ; also five chapters of a memoir explanatory of their construction, 
of the changes iPn the variation on shipboard, &c. ; an enlarged copy 
of my log book, with remarks and astronomical observations from 
the commencement of the voyage to quitting the north coast of 
Terra Australis in March 1803; and a book containing all the 
bearings and angles which entered into the construction of the 
charts. The time keeper, with the mathematical and nautical in- 
struments belonging to the Navy Board were also sent ; and in fine, 
either the original or a copy of cwery thing in my possession which 
related either to the Investigator or the voyage. 
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Mr. Campbell, commander of the American ship James, bound 
to New York, liberally gave Mr. Aken and some other prisoners a 
passage free of expense ;* and the paroles they were required to sign 
laying no other injunction than that of not serving until legally ex- 
changed, the books, &c. above mentioned, with many letters both 
public and private, were safely embarked ; and on the 20th in the 
evening, the ship got under sail, to my great satisfaction. Of the 
ten officers and men who had come with me to Mauritius, only four 
now remained; one was in the hospital with a broken leg, another 
with me in the Garden Prison, and two were shut up at the Grande 
Riviere. A seaman had been allowed to go with Mr. Aken in the 
James, and all our endeavours were used to obtain permission for 
the two in prison to embark also, but without effect ; about a month 
afterwards, however, they were suffered to enter on board an Ame- 
rican ship, at the request of the commander. 

On June 4, a fortnight after Mr, Aken had sailed, captain 
Osborn again came off’ the island, with His Majesty’s ships Tre- 
mendous, Grampus, Pitt, and Terpsichore ; and an embargo on all 
foreign vessels was, as usual, the in'imediate consequence. On the 
s3rd, the ship Thetis arrived from Bengal under cartel colours, 
having on board captain Bergeret, with such of his officers and people 
as had not been killed in the action he had sustained against our 
frigate 'the St, Fiorenzo. This arrival animated the spirits of all the 
prisoners in the island ; and the return of my friend Bergeret even 

^ It gives me pleasure to say^ that almost the whole of the American commanders 
were ready to accommodate the English prisoners who, from time to time, obtained 
leave to depart, and the greater number without any other expense than that of laying in 
provisions for themselves ; some were received on board as officers for wages, and 
others had a table found for them without any specified duty being require^. In most 
cases tliese were beneficent actions, for, as will readily be imagined, tbe greater part of 
the prisoners had no means of obtainitig money in Mauritius ; the military officers, how- 
ever, and those who had money at their disposal, were required to pay for their passage^ 
and in some cases, dear enough. 
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gave me some hopes, particularly after the reception of a note from 
him, promising to use his exertions to obtain a favourable change in 
my situation. Mr. Richardson, commander of the Thetis, informed 
us some days afterward, that all the prisoners of war would be July, 
allowed to go to India in his ship, and that hopes were entertained 
of an application for me also being successful. Captain Bergeret 
did not call until the 3rd of July, after having used his promised 
endeavours in vain, as I had foreseen from the delay of his visit ; for 
every good Frenchman has* an invincible dislike to be the bearer of 
disagreeable intelligence. 

On the 5th, a letter came from Mr. Lumsden, chief secretary 
of the government at Calcutta, acknowledging the receipt of mine 
addressed to the marquis Wellesley in May 1804; he said in reply, 
that although the governor-general had felt the deepest regret at 
“ the circumstances of my detention and imprisonment, it had 
“ not been in His Excellency's power to remedy either before the 
“ present time. The ship Thetis," he added, “ now proceeds to the 
“ Isle of France.as a cartel ; and I have the honour to transmit to 
“ you the annexed extract from the letter of the governor-general 
“ to His Excellency general De Caen, captain-general of the French 
“ establishments to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
“ governor-general entertains no doubt that the captain-general of 
^ the Islq of France will release you immediately on receipt of that 
“ letter." 

Extract. — 1 avail myself of this opportunity to request your Excel- > 
lency’s particular attention to the truly severe case of captaiu Flinders ; and 
I earnestly request Your Excellency to release captain Flinders imme- 
diately, and to allow him either to take his passage to India in the Thetis, or 

to return to India in the first neutral ship. 

*• 

Mr. Lumsden's letter and the above 'extract were inclosed to 
me by the secretary of general l 3 e Caen, who at the same lime said, 
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* 805 . « I wish with all my heart thal the captain-general could accede to 

" the request of His Excellency the marquis Wellesley ; but the 
“ motives of your detention having been of a nature to be submitted 
“ to the French government, the captain-general cannot, before he 
“ has received an answer, change any thing in the measures which 
have been adopted- on your account.” Thus whatever hope had 
been entertained of liberation from the side of India was done away, 
but I did not feel less gratitude to the noble marquis for his attempt; 
• after eighteen months of indignities, this attention, and the previous 
arrival of the two relations of my friend Pitot, set at liberty by lord 
William Bentinck, were gratifying proofs that my situation was 
known and excited an interest in India. 

An exchange of prisoners was soon afterwards agreed upon 
between commodore' Osbom and colonel Monistrol, with the excep- 
tion of post-captains and commanders in the navy and officers of simi- 
lar rank in the army ; it was not said that the exceptions had any 
reference to captain Bergeret or myself, the sole officers in- Mauritius 
of the ranks specified, but it seemed probable. 

On the 28th, the ship Prime arrived from Bombay with French 
prisoners, having on board lieutenant Blast of the Company's ma- 
rine, as agent ; admiral Dnois had met the ship near Ceylon, and 
taken swenty-nine of the French seamen on board his squadron, 
notwithstanding the representation of Mr. Blast that no 9xchange 
had yet been settled. This proceeding was said to be disapproved 
by general De Caen ; and afterwards to be the cause of the exchange 
being declared void by Sir Edward Pellew, then become commander 
in chief in the Indian seas. 

August. There was at this time an almost uncontrolled liberty to enter 

the Garden Prison, and I was favoured with frequent visits by Mr. 
Richardson of the Thetis, and by Messrs. Blast, Madegon,- and 
Davies of the Prime; these gentlemen, finding they should be obliged 
to leave me behind and alone, rencTered every service I could per- 
mit myself to receive at their hands, and made an impression by 
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their kindness which will ever retained. From their conversation 
I learned what was the treatment-of French prisoners at Bengal and 
Bombay ; and the contrast it formed with that of English officers 
and seamen in Mauritius, both m the degree of liberty and allowance 
for subsistence, was indeed striking. Something has already been 
said upon this subject, and much more might be said ; but it is a 
more agreeable task to bestow praise where it can with truth be 
given. lUs therefore with pleasure, and with gratitude on the part 
of my unfortunate countrymen to admiral Linois and tlie officers of 
his squadron, as also to the commanders of privateers, that I declare 
no one of the several prisoners I conversed with to have made any 
complaint of them; on the contrary, almost all acknowledged to 
have been treated with kindness whilst on hoard, and except some- 
times a little pilfering by tiic sailors, to have lost nothing of what 
they had a right to keep by the received usages of war ; the trunks 
of many wcre*not searched, it being only required of the possessor 
to declare, that it was his .private property and that no letters or 
journals were contained therein. When the Fly packet was taken 
by the privateer La Fortune-, lieutenant Manwaring’s table plate 
and time keeper were returned to him; and his treatment by M. 
Lamcme was altogether so liberal, when comi)ared with the usual 
conduct of privateers in Europe, as to merit being cited. 

In order to give some notion of the. mischief done -to British 
commerte in india, by ships from Mauritius, an abstract of all the 
captures madp in the first sixteen months of the war, so far as they 
came to our knowledge in the Garden Prison, js subjoined. There 
are probably several omissions ; and the supposed values annexed to 
them are the least that can be estimated, perhaps not exceedmg two- 
thirds of the prime cost. 
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By admiral Linois' squadron, three Indiamen and 
five country ships mostly large, - - jC 

By La Psyche privateer, one Indiaman and two 
private ships, - - • - - 

La Henriettc, six ships and smail vessels, - 150,000 

La Fortune, one packet, three ships, four small vessels, 103.000 


Cutter commanded: by Surcouf, four vessels, - 

L’ Alfred, one ship, _ _ - - ^10,000 

Le Pariah, one ship, - - - 10,000 

Brought into Port Louis, 948,000 
Ships known to have been sent to France or 

Batavia, run on shore, or sunk at sea, - - 200,000 

Mischief done at Bencoolen by admiral Linois' 
squadron, - - - - - 800,000 


Estimated loss to British commerce in 16 months, £ 1948,000 

The sailing of the Thetis, and Prime, and of a little brig 
named the Ariel which had brought prisoners from Ceylon, was de- 
layed until the cruising squadron had left the island. On the 13th 
commodore Osborn took his departure, and my young friends Dale 
and Seymour quitted the Garden Prison ; the first carrying for me 
a letter to Sir Edward Pellew, giving an account of my situation, 
anj| another to Mr. Lumsden, informing him of the little, success 
attending the governor-general’s request. In the evening of the 
same day the cartels sailed ; and I remained with my Servant, who 
refused to profit by the occasion of obtaining his liberty, and my lame 
seaman, the sole English prisoners at Mauritius. 

Captain Bergeret informed me two days afterward, that the 
general was disposed to permit of my residence in the interior part of 
the island ; and he advised a written application to be made,^ speci- 
fying the place of my choiqp. After consulting with M. Pitot, who 
had received several offers to accommodate me from different parts 
of the island^l wrote on the 17th, pointing out the plantation of 
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Madame D'Arifat at Wilhems Plains ; whicK being at some distance 

AugUBt. 

from the sea, seemed least liable to’dbjection. On the 19th, a polite 
note from colonel Monistrol said that my request was granted ; and 
he sent word next day, that I was at liberty to quit the Garden Prison, 
and pass two or three days in town previously to going into the 
country ; and being importuned by my friend Pitot to sj)end the 
evening with him, immediate advantage Was taken of the permission. 

On taking leave of the old serjeant, who had behaved kindly 
‘ to all the prisoners, and finding myself without side the iron gate, 

I felt that even a prison one has long inhabited is not quilled with- 
out some sentiment of regret, unless .it be to receive liberty. Of 
the twenty months which my detention had now reached, more than 
sixteen had been j)assed in the Garden Prison, sometimes rather 
lightly, but the greater part in bitterness ; and my strength and 
appearance were so changed, that I felt to be scarcely rec^nisable 
for the same person who had supported so much fatigue in exploring 
the coasts of Terra Austialis. • 

Various observations had been taken in the Garden Prison, 
both by Mr. Aken and myself,* principally for our amusement and 
to exercise Messrs. Dalg and Seymour in the calculations. The 
corrected results of my observations were as follow : 

Latitude from eight meridian altitudes of the 
sun, taken with a sextant and artificial 

horizon, •- - - - 30® 9' 12!' S S, 

Longitude^ from twenty-seven sets of lunar 
distances, the particulars of which are 
given in Table IX. of the first Appendix to 
this volume, - - - 57 30 43 E. 

Variation of the theodolite from azimuths 
a. m, and p.m. - - - 1 1 42 30 W. 

The middle of tlie town being nearly one mile south-west from the 
prison, its situation should be, . 

Port l^uis, latitude so® 9' 36" south 
longitude 57 39 57 east. 

■3H . 


VbL. II. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Parole given. Journey into the interior of Mauritius, The governors 
country seat. Residence at the Refuge, in that part of Wilhems Plains 
called Vacouas. Its situation and climate, with the mountains, rivers, 
cascades, and views near it. The Mare aux Vacouas and Grand 
Bassin. State of cultivation and produce of Vacouas ; its black 
ebony, game, and wild fruits ; and freedom from noxious insects. 

Mv first visit after being liberated from the Garden Prison, was 
to captain Bergeret, whose interposition I considered to have been 
the principal cause of this favourable change ; he ebligingly offered 
me the accommodation of his lodging whilst in town, but M. Pitot 
had previously engaged my residence with him. Next morning I 
accompanied captain Bergeret to thetown-major’s^officeforthe pur- 
pose of giving my parole, which colonel Monistrol proposed to take 
verbally; but to avoid all future misunderftinding, I , desired that it 
might, be taken in writing, and two days afterward it was made out 
as follows. 

His Excellency the captain-gcueiui Pe Caen having given me 
permission to reside at Wilhems Plains, at the habitation of Madame 
D’Arifat, I do hereby promise, upon iny parole of fionour, not to go 
more than the distance of two leagues from the said habitation, with- 
out His Excellency’s permission ; and to conduct myself with that 
proper degree of reserve, becoming an officer residing in a country 
with which his nation is at war. I will also answer for the proper 
conduct of my two servants. 

t 

Town of Port North-west, Matthew Flinders. 

Augustus, 1805 

The habitation, for so plantations are here called, which was 
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to be my residence, belonged to a ’respectable widow with a large 
family; and was represented to be five French leagues, or twelve miles 
from the town, in a S. S. W. direction. The permission to range 
two leagues all round I considered to be an approach towards liber- 
ality ; and a proof that, if general De Caen had ever really believed 
me to be a spy, he had ceased to think so ; it w^s not indeed con- 
sistent with the reason alleged for my imprisonment, to grant a 
parole at all, but this it was no part of my business to point out. On 
the other hand, by signing this parole I cut myself off' from the 
possibility of an escape ; but it seemed incredible, after the various 
letters written and representations made both in England and France, 
that a favourable order should not arrive in six or eight months. I 
moreover entertained some hopes of Mauritius being attacked, for it 
was not to be imagined that either the East-India company or the 
government should quietly .submit to such losses as it caused to 
British commerce ; and if attacked with judgment, it appeared to 
me that a moderate force wbuld carry it ; upon this subject, how- 
ever, an absolute silence was preserved in my letters, for although 
the passport had been so violated by general De Caen, I was deter- 
mined to adhere fo it strictly. 

During four days stay in the towm of Port Louis no restric- 
tion of any kind was imposed ; I visited the theatre, and several 
families to whom my friends Pitot and Bergeret introduced me, and 
pas.sed the time as pleas&ntly as any one who spoke no French could 
do in such a situation. A young Englishman, who under the name 
of an American expected to sail immediately for Europe, took charge 
of a box containing letters and papers for the Admiralty and presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, one of which was upon the effect produced 
on the marine barometer by sea and land winds ;* and on the 24th in 
the afterpoon I set off with M. Pitot's family for their country house, 
which was four miles on the way to my intended residence. 

On the following day we visited the country seat of the 
* This paper appeared in the Society’s Transactions of 1806, Part 11. 
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governor, called the Reduity about seven miles from- the town, and 
at the edge of my limit of two leagues from the habitation at Wil- 
hems Plains. It stands upon an elevated point of land between the 
Riviere de Mocha, which comes from the east, and an equally large 
stream which collects the waters of Wilhems Plains from the south- 
ward; their junctioji at this place forms the Grande Riviere, and 
the Reduit commands a view of itS^'windings in the low land to the 
north, until it is discharged into the sea about a mile on the west 
side of Port Louis. There was little water in the two rivers at this 
time ; but the extraordinary depth of their channels, which seemed to 
be not less than a hundred feet, and to have been cut through the 
solid rock, bespoke that the current must be immense during the 
hurricanes and heavy summer rains ; and the views which the dif- 
ferent falls of water amongst the overhanging woods will tiien pre- 
sent, cannot be otherwise than highly picturesque,.. At the Reduit 
the sides of these, ravines w'ere planted with the waving bamboo, and 
the road leading up to the house, with the gardens around it, were 
shaded by the mango and various other fruit trees ; but all was 
in great disorder, having suffered more than neglect during the 
turbulent period of the French revolution. The house was said to 
be capable of containing thirty-five beds, and was at this time in a 
state of preparation for general De Caen ; and when completed, and 
the gardens, alleys, fish ponds, and roads put into order, it would be 
an elegant residence for the governor of thfi island. Our inspec- 
tion was confined to the gardens and prospects, from the house being 
shut up ; we afterwards made a rural dinner under the shade of a 
banian tree, and my friend Pitot, with M, Bayard, a judge in the court 
of appeal, then separated from their families to conduct me onward 
to my asylum. 

Instead of taking the direct road, they pursued a winding 
route more to the eastward, to pay a visit to M. Plumet, a friend of 
the judge ; and we reached his habitation not much before sunset, 
though still four or five miles short of Our destination. Thus far I 
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found the country to be stony and not very fertile, the roads bad 
and irregular, with several places in them which must be impracti- 
cable in the heavy rains ; here and there, however, we were grati- 
fied with the view of country houses, surrounded with fruit trees and 
well watered gardens ; and once turned out of the road to see a 
water fall madeiby a considerable stream down a precipice of at least 
a hundred feet. The cultivated fields seemed to be generally planted 
either with sugar cane, maize, or manioc, but we were often in the 
shade of the primitive woods. 

M. Pluraet had passed many years in India, in the service of 
Scindeah, the Mahratta chief, and spoke some English ; he received 
us so kindly that we remained with him until the following after- 
noon, and his habitation being within my limits, lie invited me to 
visit him afterw’ards. From the time of quitting the port we had 
been continuall^ascendiiig ; so that here the elevation was probably 
not less than a thousand feet, and the climate and, productions were 
much altered. Coffee seemed to be a gre‘at object of attention, and 
there w'ere sonte rising plantations of clove trees ; I found also 
strawberries, and even a few young oaks of tolerable growth. A 
vast advantage, as well as ornament in this and many other parts of 
the island, is the abundance of never failing streams; by which the 
gardens are embellished w ith cascades and fish ponds, and their 
fruit trees and vegetables w'atercd at little expense. 

Quitting M. Plumet in the afternoon of the aSth, we rode in 
intricate paths*and crossed various plantations to get into the direct 
road. In these, besides sugar cane, coffee, maize, and manioc, sortie 
fields were totally cov'cred with a creeping plant bearing a heart- 
shaped leaf ; this was the palate, or sweet potatoe, a root of great 
utility to the nourishment of the slavcvs ; and in the higher parts of the 
island, tyhere it succeeds best, is a favourite object of cultivation, 
being little subject to injury from the hurricanes. As we advanced 
the streams became smaller and’ more numerous, and the uncleared 
woods more extensive ; the country was still partly covered with? 
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1806. large stones ; but I remarked with some surprise, that the produc- 
tions of the stony land were generally jthe most vigorous. 

Neither of my conductors were acquainted with the place of ' 
, m/ retreat; :hey inquii;ed of every black man on the road, as to the 
right path and the distance that yet remained ; but often could get 
no answer, — sometitnes it was three-quarters, and^ometimes two 
leagues ; at length we found ourselves surrounded on all sides by 
wood, the road had diminished to a foot path, it was dark, and began 
• to rain. It was then judged necessary to turn back and make for a 
light near the road, to obtain a guide ; and it seemed odd that the 
person applied to should ' answer in English, that the plantation of 
Madame D’Arifat was just bye. He proved to be an Irishman 
named Druse, who had been settled more than twenty years in this 
distant island as a carpenter ; he had known that an English officer 
was coming to reside here, and undertook to be oun^guide, seeming 
to be not a little pleased at again using his native language. 

A black man who had charge of the plantation in the absence 
of the proprietor, had received orders to accommodate us ; but not 
finding my servant and lame seaman who should have arrived 
the day before, we walked half a league to the habitation of M. de 
Chazal, a friend of M. Pitot who had the goodness to send out my 
baggage. Next morning we returned, and my abode was fixed in 
one of two little pavilions detached from 'the house, the other being 
appropriated to my two men ; and M. PitOt having brought me 
acquainted with a family resident on an adjoining plantation, and 
made some inquiries and arrangements as to supplies of provisions, 
he and his companion M. Bayard then retqmed to the town. 

September. My attention for the first several weeks was principally directed 
to acquiring a knowledge of the surrounding country, its natural 
curiosities and romantic views ; and as these are well worth notice, 
a description of the most pemarkable objects, with an account of the 
cultivation and produce of this secluded part of Mauritius, may pro- 
bably be acceptable to some readers. 
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The district or quarter called Wilhems Plains, occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the interior of the island ; its northern extremity 
‘borders on the sea by the side of the district of Port Louis, from 
which it is separated by the Grande Riviere ; and it extends south- 
ward from thence, rising gradually in elevation and increasing in 
breadth. The body of the quarter is bounded, to the N. E. by the 
district of Mocha, — to the S. E. by that of Port Bourbon or the 
Grand Port, — to the south by the quarter of La Savanne, — and to 
the west by the Plains of St. Pidrre. Its length from the sea to the 
Grand Bassin at its southern extremity, is about five geographic 
leagues in a straight line, and mean breadth nearly two leagues; 
whence the superficial extent of this district should not be much less 
than ninety square miles. In the upper part is a lake called the 
Mare aux Vacouas, apjiarently so named from the number of pan- 
danus trees, caUpd vacouas, on its borders; and that part of Wilhems 
Plains by which the lake is surrounded, at the distance of a league, 
more or less, bears the appellation of Vacouas; in this part my 
residence vC^as situate, in a country overspread with thick woods, a 
few plantations excepted, which had been mostly cleared within a 
few years. 

In consequence of the elevation of Vacouas, the climate is as 
much difierent from that of the low parts of the island as if it were 
several degrees without th6 tropic ; June, July, and August are the 
driest months at Port Louis, but here they are most rainy, and the 
thermometer stands from 7® to la® lower upon an average through- 
out the year.* In a west direction, across that part of the Plains 
of St. Pi6rre called Ij& Tamarin, the sea is not more distant 


* The mean height of the tliermomcter in July 1805, which is the middle of winter, 
was 67i®, and of tlie barometer in French inches and lines, 26 . 1 { j and during Februaiy 
1806, the middle of summer, 76° and 26 . 5 } were the mean heights. At M. iltot’s house 
in the town of Port Louis, the averages in the same February were 86° and 27 , 7 }. Ac- 
cording to De Luc, the difierence between the logarithms of the two heights of the baro- 
meter expresses very nearly the difference of elevation in thousand tuises, when the thcr- 
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1805. than six miles ; the descent is therefore rapid, and is rendered 

September, 

more so from three-fourths of the space being flat, low land; m 
comparison with \j& Tamarin, Vacouas is in fact an irregular plain 
upon the top of the mountains, to which there is almost no other 
access than by making a circuit of four or five miles round by the 
lower part of Wilhems Plains. Three ragged peaks called the 
Tr6is Mamelles, and another, the Montagne du Rctnpart, all of 
them conspicuous at sea, are the highest points of a ridge somewhat 
elevated above this irregular plain, and bounding it to the westward; 
and the road forming the ordinary communication between the high 
and low land passes round them. My retreat, which very appro- 
priately to the circumstances of my situation bore the name of The 
Refuge, lay two or three miles to the south-east of the Trois Mamelles. 

The principal rivers in the neighbourhood are the R. du 
Tamarin and the R, du Rempart, each branching intg, two principal 
arms ; these collect all the smaller streams in this portion of the 
island, and arriving by different rputes a!c the same point, make their 
junction at the head of the Baye du Tamarin, where their waters are 
discharged into the sea. In, wet weatKer these rivers run with great 
force, but in ordinary times they do not contain much water ; and 
their smaller branches are mostly dried up in October and November. 
Both arms of the R. du Rempart take their rise between one and two 
miles to the S. by E. of the Refuge, and within half a mile qf the Mare 
ahx Vacouas, from which it is thought their sources are derived; 
the western arm bears the name of R. des Papayes, probably from 

I 

mometcT stands t(t 70" in both places; and therefore the approximate elevation of Vacouas 


above M. Pitot’s house, should be 1871 toises, or in French feet, - - 1123 

Correction for excess of thermometers above 70", - - - + 25 

Supposed elevation of M. Pitot's house above the sea, • - .p 40 

Elevation of Vacouas in French feet, - ’ *1 188 


The English foot being to the French, as 12 is to 12,816, the height of Vacouas above the 
level of the sea should be nearly 1269 English faet. 
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tfje number of those trees found on ’its banks;* and taking its course 
northward, is the boundary between two sefles of plantations, until 
it joins the other branch at the foot of the Montagne du Rempart 
and its name is lost. The Refuge was one of these plantations 
bounded by the R. des Papayes, being situate on. its eastern bank, 
and receiving from it an accession of value ; for this arm does not 
dry up in the most unfavourable seasons, neither does it overflownn 
the hurricanes. 

The eastern arm bears the name of R. du Rempart throughout, 
from its source near the mare or lake to its embouchure. Its course 
is nearly parallel to that of the sister stream, the distance between 
them varying only from about half a mile to one hundred and 
twenty yards ; and the Refuge, as also the greater number of plan- 
tations on the eastern, or right bank of the R. des Papayes, is divided 
by it into two unpqual parts, and bridges are necessary to keep up 
a communication between them. Although the scwrce of this arm 
be flever dried up, yet ihuch of its water is lost in the passage; aijd 
during five or six months of the year that nothing is received from the 
small branches, greater or less 'portions of its bed are left dry ; there 
seems, however, to be springs in the bed, for at a distance from 
where the water disappears a stream is found running lower down, 
whicli is also lost and another appears further on. In the summer 
rains, more especially in the hurricanes, the R. du Rempart receives 
numberles's re-enforcements, and its torrent then becomes impetuous, 
carrying away fhe bridges, loose rocks, and every moveable obstruc- 
tion ; its partial inundations do great damage to the coffee trees, which 
cannot bear the water, and in washing oft’ the best of tfle vegetable 
soil. During these times, the communication between those parts of 
the plantations on dilFerent sides of the river is cut off, until the waters 

♦ The p^t>aye, papaya, or papaw, is a tree well known in the East and West Indies^ and 
is common in Mauritius ; the acrid milk of the green fruity when softened with an equal 
quantity of honey, is considered to be thd best remedy against worms, with which the 
negroes and young children, who live mostly on vegetable diet, are much troubled. 

voi. 11. 3 I 
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1805 . }]ave in part subsided; and this occurred thrice in oie year and a 
Septemler, ^ 

half. 

At the western end of the Mare aux Vacouas is an outlet 
through which a constant stream flows, and this is the comm mce- 
ment of the principal branch of the R. dii Tamarin; the other branch, 
called the R. des Aigrettes, is said to take its rise near a more distant 
lake, named the Grand Bassin ; and their junction is made about one 
mile to the S. S. W, of the Ref ige, near the boundary ridge of the 
high land, through which, they have made a deep cut, and formed a 
valley of a very romantic charae'er. A short distance above their 
junction, each branch takes a leap downward of about seventy feet; 
and when united, they do not run above a quarter of a mile north- 
ward before they descend with redoiib..’ed force a precipice of nearly 
one hundred and twenty feet; there are then one or two small cas- 
cades, and in a short distance another of e'ghtv ot;_a hundiied feet; 
and from thenceito the bottom of the valley, the dc'cent is made by 
smaller cascades and numberless rapids. After the united stream 
has run about half a mile northward, and in that space descended near 
a thousand feet from the level of Vadouas, the river turns west; and 
passing through the deep cut or chasm in the boundary ridge, enters 
the plain of Le Tamarin and winds in a serpentine course to the sea. 

The R. du Tamarin is at no time a trifling stream, and in rainy 
weather the quantity of water thrown down the cascades is consider- 
able ; by a calculation from the estimated width, depth, and rate of 
the current after a hurricane, the water then precipitated was 1500 
tons in a minute. There are some points on the high land whence 
most of the*cascades may be seen at one view, about a mile distant ; 
from a nearer point some of them are perceived to the left, the Trois 
Mamelles tower over the woods to the right, and almost perpendicu- 
larly under foot is the impetuous stream of the river, driving its way 
amongst the rocks and woods at the bottom of the valley. 'In front 
is the steep gap, through which the river rushes to the low land of 
Le Tamarin ; and there the eye quits it to survey the sugar planta- 
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tions, the alleys of tamarinds and ifiangoes, the villages of huts, and 
all the party-coloured vegetation with which that district is adorned ; 
but soon it passes on to the Baye du Tamarin, to the breakers on the 
coral reefs which skirt the shore, and to the sea expanded out to a 
very distant horizon. An elevation of ten or eleven hundred feet, 
and the distance of three or four miles which a, spectator is placed 
from the plantations, gives a part of this view all the softness of a 
well-finished drawing ; and when the sun sets' in front of the gap, 
and vessels are seen passing before it along the coast, nothing seems 
wanting to complete this charming and romantic prospect. 

Amongst the natural curiosities of Mauritius may be reckoned 
the Mare aux Vacouas, situate about two miles S. by E. of the Refuge. 

It is an irregular piece of fresh water of about one mile in length, 
surrounded with many hundred acres of swampy land, through 
which run four^ five little streams from the back hills ; in some 
places it is from 20 to 25 fathoms deep, as reported, and is well 
stocTced with eels, pravvns ahd a small red fi.sh called dame-cer-e, 
originally brougljt from China. The eels and prawms are indige- 
nous, and reach to a large size ; the latter are sometimes found of 
six inches long without the beard, and the cels commonly offered 
for sale ran from six to twenty, and some were said to attain the 
enormous w'eight of eighty pounds. This fish is delicate eating, and 
the largest are accounted the best ; its form has more affinity to the 
conger than to our freSh-water eel, and much resembles, if it be 
not exactly the«same species caught in the small streams of Norfolk 
Island in the Pacific Ocean. Whence it is that fre.sh-w'ater fish should 
be found on small islands, frequently at several hundred leagues 
from other land, will probably long remain one of the secrets of 
nature; if it w'ere granted that they might come by sea, the difficulty 
would scarcely be less to know how they should have mounted 
precipices of many hundred feet, to reach lakes at the tops of moun- 
tains where they are not uncommonly seen. 

Five or six miles to the south of the Refuge lies another lake 
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of fresh water, called the Grand’ Bassin ; its situation is more ele- 
vated than Vacouas, and except the ridges.and tops of mountains, it 
seemed to be in the highest part of the island. This basin is nearly 
half a mile in diameter, of a form not far from circular, and is cer- 
tainly deep ; but that it should be 84 fathoms as was said, is scarcely 
credible. The banks are rocky, and appear like a mound thrown up 
to keep the water from overflowing ; and the surrounding land, par- 
ticularly to the south, being lower than the surface of the water, 
gives the Grand Bassin an appearance of a cauldron three-quarters 
full. No perceptible stream runs into it, but several go out, drain- 
ing through hollow parts of the rocky bank, and forming the com- 
mencement of so many rivers ; the Rivieres des Anguilles, Dragon, 
and du Poste fall into the sea on the south or south-east parts of the 
island ; the R. des Aigrettes before mentioned, and the R. Noire which 
runs westward, rise not far off, but their asserted subterraneous com- 
munication with the basin is doubtful. No great difference takes 
place in the level of the water except ’after heavy rains ; when the 
supply, which must principally come from springs in the bottom, 
so far exceeds the quantity thrown out, as to raise it sometimes as 
much as six feet. 

On the western bank is a peaked hill, from which the Grand 
Bassin is not only seen to much advantage, but the view extends 
over great part of Mauritius, and in seVeral places to the horizon 
of the sea. It was apparent from hence, thaf between the mountains 
behind Port Louis and those of La Savanne to the south, and from 
the R. Noire eastward to Port Bourbon, not one-half, probably not 
a third part of the primitive woods were cut down ; and this space 
comprehends three-fifths of the island, but excludes great part of the 
shores, near which the plantations are most numerous. 

The elevated bank round the Grand Bassin consists, partly of 
stones thrown loosely together ; though porous, the stone is heavy 
and hard, of a dark grey colour, and contains numerous specks of 
what seemed to be feldt spath, with sometimes particles of mica and 
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olivine ; it is more or less ferruginous, gives a bell-like sound when . 

struck, and in some parts appeared to have run in the mamier of 
lava. From this description, and the circular form and elevated 
position of this basin, the geologist will probably be induced to think 
it the crater of an ancient volcano ; and since there are other large 
holes nearly similar to it, and many caverns ,and streams under 
ground in other parts, it may perhaps be concluded that if the island 
do not owe its origin to subterraneous fire, it has yet been subject 
to volcanic eruptions, and that the Grand Bassin was one of the 
vents. 

Such were the rivers, lakes, and views which most excited my 
excursions to the north, the west, and south of the Refuge. To 
the east at a league distance, there was, according to my information, 
a lake called the Mare aux Jones, from whence rises the R. du Menil ; 
and taking itSir^ourse northward, joins the R. de Wilhems and at 
length falls into the Grande Riviere. At a further distance several 
other streams were said to rise, some running northward to the 
same destination as the above, and others south-eastward towards 
Port Bourbon ; but having never visited this part of my limits, I 
can speak of it only from report, corroborated by a view of the 
chart. The country was represented as less inhabited than Vacouas, 
owing to the want of roads and consequent difficulty of conveyance 
to the town, upon which the value of land very much depends : an 
uncleared habitation* hear the Mare aux Jones was sold for 500 
dollars, whilst the same quantity of land at Vacouas was worth six 
times that sum. 

Upon the high land near the Grand Bassin and in some other 

* The original concessions of land in Mauritius were usually of 156| arpents^ of 
40^000 French square feet each, making about 160f acres English^ this is called un 
fsrrein ihMtfUioni and in abridgment a Aai&tVa/ton, i^though no house should be built, 
nor a tree cut down ; by corruption howewer, the word is also used for any farm or planui* 
tion, though of much smaller extent, ^ 
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central parts of Mauritius, a day seldom passes throughout the year 
without rain; even at Vacouas if falls more or less during six or 
eigJ’ , months, whilst in the low lands there is very little except from 
December to March. This moisture creates an abundance of vege- 
tation, and should have rendered the middle parts of the island ex- 
tremely fertile ; as they would be if the soil were not washed down 
to the low lands and into the sea, almost as soon as formed. Large 
timber, whose roots are not seen on the surface, and a black soil, 
are here the exterior marks of fertility ; but near the Grand Bassin 
the trees are small, though thickly set, and the roots, unable to 
penetrate below, spread along the ground. The little soil which has 
accumulated seemed to be good, and it will increase, though slowly ; 
for the decayed wood adds something to its quantity every year, 
whilst the trunks and roots of the trees save a part from being 
washed away. Both these advantages are lost in tjjp cleared lands 
of Vacouas, which besides are made to produce from two to four 
crojjs every year ; the soil « therefore soon e^Jhausted, and manuring 
is scarcely known. A plantation covered with loose rocks is found to 
retain its fertility longest ; apparently from the stones preserving 
the vegetable earth afijaiiist the heavy rains, as the roots of the trees 
did before the ground was cleared. 

Much of the lower part of Wilheras Plains has been long cleared 
and occupied, and this is one of the most? agreeable portions of the 
island ; but Vacouas is in its infancy of cultiWtion, three-fourths of 
it being still covered with wood. This neglect it owe^ to the cold- 
ness and moisture of the climate rendering it unfit for the produce of 
sugar and cotton, to its being remote from the sea side, and more 
than all to its distance from the town of Port Louis, the great mart 
for all kinds of productions. Mauritius is not laid out like the counties 
in England and other parts of Euroije, with a city or market town at 
every ten or twenty miles ; nor yet like the neighbouring isle 
Bourbon .where there are two or throe towns and some villages; it 
has but one town, which is the seat of government and commerce 
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for both islands. In other parts the plantations are scattered irre-. 

September* 

gularly ; and although half a dozert houses may sometimes be found 
near together, families within a mile of each other are considered 
as next door neighbours. There being few tradesmen except in the 
town, the more considerable planters have blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and one or more taylors and shoemakers amongst their slaves, with 
forges and workshops on their plantations ; but every thing they have 
occasion to buy, even the bread for daily consumption, is generally 
brought from Port Louis. 

The produce of the different districts in Mauritius varies ac- 
cording to the elevation and climate of each ; and the temperature 
of Vacouas being better suited to European vegetables, the daily 
supply of the bazar or market with them, is a great object to the 
inhabitants. Owing to the bad roads and excessive price of beasts 
of burthen, theflianner universally adopted of sending these supplies 
is upon the heads of slaves ; and the distance being twelve heavy 
miles, this employment* occuljies neiarly the whole time of two or 
more strong negroes, besides that of a trusty man in the town to 
,make the necessary purchases and sales. The distance of a planta- 
tion from Port Louis therefore causes a material increase of expense 
and inconvenience for this object alone, and is one reason why Vacouas 
is less cultivated than many other districts ; in proportion, however, 
as timber becomes more sekree in the neighbourhood of the town, 
the woods of Vacouas will rise in value and present a greater induce- 
ment to clear the lands. Timber and planks for ships, and also for 
building houses, tvith shingles to cover them, were fast increasing 
in demand ; and the frequent presence of Engli:;h cruisers, which 
prevented supplies being sent from La Savanne and other woody parts 
of the sea coast, tended powerfully to throw this lucrative branch of 
internal cpmmerce more into the hands of the landholders at Vacouas, 
and to clear the district of its superfluous w^oods. 

Besides various kinds of excellent timber for building, these woods 
contain the black ebony, the heart of which is sold by weight. The 
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tree is tali and slender, having Mt few branches which are near tiie 
top ; its exterior bark is bladd^, the foliage ^ck, and the leaf, of 
a dark green above and palebeidw, is smooth, not very pointed, and 
larger than those of most fo|eiit tre<5^;!i jt 'p^ of an 

oblong fruit, of the size of a plhm, and o| aviscops, sweetish juice, 
rath^ agreeable to the taste, The ordinary o^cpmference of a good 
tree is three or ,four feet ; when cut down, the j head Topped off and 
exterior white -wood japped away, a black log remains of about six 
inches aa diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet in length, the 
weight- of which is something above goo pounds.- In 1806 several 
inhafaj|$ipits pennitted a contractor to cut down their ebony, on con- 
ditiop^jftf receiving half a Spanish dollar for each hundred pounds of 
the wood ; others cut k down themselves^ trimmed and piled 
the ki^ t^ether^ and apld them on the.appt for one dollar the hun- 


dred$r|>ut those who p6i^|ipi means ^of truispo4|pg the wood to 
mwn« obtained fiom if the prise, depending upon the 

suj^ly> ikKt the number^ ^kh^rh^ ve«^ port, bound to China, 
whither k was ju'iiidpally carried. Many of the plantations in 
Vacouas were thus exhausted oi their, ebony ; and the tree is of so 
slow a grow^, that the ocojqibns CQidd expect afmrwards to cut 
being tooaiq^ll, they had before spared; these 
were very few, for the object of the planter being gwierally to re- 
which shouM-idhibk him to return to Europe, Uie future 



’ Yaoouas as are not plants with maize, 
mdioc, or awect ' i^toes mr the support of the slaves, or with 
vege^les andfnQta .fo^ the b^r, are commonly laid out in cofi^ 
plantations, which becotiting more an object of attention, as 
they have Jong been at Bourbcm ; the great demand made for cofiee 
by the Americans, and its consequent high price, had caused this 
object of commeree to flqurish hi both islands, notwithstanding the 
war. Indigo and the clove also obtaining a footing at 


Vacouas ; Init the exteosivei: 


of sugar cane and cotton 
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shmbs found in the low parts of the island, appeared not to 
have been attempted, and it is certadn that the cotton would not 
succeed. 

The portions of each habitation allotted to Afferent objects of 
culture, are usually separated by a double row of some tree or shrub, 
either useful or ornamental, with a road o^ path running between 
the lines. Amongst the useful is the vacoua or pandanus ; whose 
leaves being strongly hbrous, long, spreading, and armed with 
prickles, both form a tolerable fence and supply a good material for 
making sacks, bags, dec. It is only whilst young that the vacoua an- 
swers this double purpose; but the tree is twelveor fifteen years before 
it arrives at maturity, and the Idaves may be annually ciit : no other use 
is made of the fruit than to pHht it for the production of other trees. 
A double row of the tall jamb-rosf, or rose apple, makes the principal 
divisions in some«plantations, forming agreeable, shady walks ; and 
from the shelter it affords is preferred for surrounding the coffee 
trees, which require the utmost care to protect them from hurricanes. 
A tree once violently shaken, dies five or six months afterward, as it 
does if water stand several days together round its foot ; sloping 
situations, where the water may run oflF, are therefore preferred for 
it, and if rocky they are the more advantageous, from the firmness 
which the roots thereby acquire to resist the hurricanes. Rows of 
the banan^, of which the island possesses a great variety of species, 
are also planted by.the sides of the paths leading through the habit-, 
ations, sometimes behind the vacoua, but often alone; the pine apple 
serves the same purpose in others, as do the peach and other fruit 
trees wherethe paths are more considerable. A long and strong grass, 
called for the4ines of division; 
this is cut twice #^ricfr1i3iithe year to be used as thatch, for which 
it is well adapted. He^^ bf the ever-floweripg China rose, and of 
the netskouly, a bushy shrub from India which prospers in every soil, 
are often used in place of the tall jamb-rosa to form alleys leading 
up to the house of the planter, and also the principal walks in his 
VOL. II. , 3 K 
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garden ; the waving bamboo, whose numberless uses are well known, 
is planted by the sides of the rivers and canals. 

> 

A notion of the working and produce of a plantation at VacouaS 


vdll be most concisely given by a statement of the ordinary ex- 
penses and returns ; and to render it more neirly applicable to the 
case of Such persons in Europe as might form the project of becom- 
ing settlers, I will suppose a young man, with his wife and child, 
mrrived at Mauritius with the intention of employing his time and 
means on a plantation in this district; and at the end irf* five years 
other aifiiirs call him thence, and he sells every thii^. He is sup- 
po^ to possess 18,000 dollars in money or propqfty> ^ he active, 
industrious, and frugal, and though unacquainted with the business 
of a planter, to be sufficiently intelligent to gain the necessuy in- 
formation in one year. With these re^isites, I would examine 
whether he will have been able to subsist his faniily comfortably 
during the five years, and what will then be the state of his funds. 


V EXPBNSES. ’ DoUv,. 

In town the first year, - 1>800 

Price of an uncleared habitation, - 8,000 

Twenty negroes, some being mechanics, 4,000 
Ten neguses, - - 1|500 

Teh children of different ages, - 1,000 

Maize SOOlbs. (7^ D.), sweet potatoes 
i250lbK. (SI D.), to subsist each slave 
the first year, - - - 450 

Head tax for 5 years, at | D, each per an. 100 
Maroon tax for ditto - - 100 

Surgeon to ptidtA the slaves, • 200 

Building and furnishing a house, maga- 
zine, &c., exclusive of wood and la- 
bourers from the plantation, - 2,500 

Agricultural utensila, hand mills, &c, • 800 
100 fowls and 50 ducks for a breed, • 100 

Ten goats, - - 00 

Ten pigs, - - • 100 

A horse, saddle, &c, - * 2^ 

A good ass, side saddle, &c. 

Seeds and fruit trees, - • 

Coffee plants 80,000 for 20 acres, - 450 

Expenses at the plantation in 4 yeani, 
exclusive of domestic supplies, 3,000 
Losses from two hurricanes, - 2,000 

Totid Ipib 


, BXCEIPTS. DoliMfc 

Of 60 acres cleared to raise provisions, 

^ SO are necessary tt» support the slaves } 

'from the rest may be sold 150,0001bs. 
of iliaize in 4 years, for - 2,250 

£b^y, timber, planks and shii^^s, sold 
Op the ii|M)t during 5 years, - - .8,000 

CplKC reaped on the 5th year, 50 bales 
'^{{JDlibs. each) at 15 D. per ball', - 750 

V^tibles and fruit sold at the bazar, a ver- 

2 D; pet day, during four years, 2,920 
Fovris aud {lucks 2000 at 1 1). • 1,000 

Thirty goats sold, - - ISO 

'I hifiy hogs, « ^ - 600 

At the end of 5 years, the plantation, 
buildings, &c., will pfobably bring, 7,000 
Probable value <4 the slaves, > 5,500 

Pigs, goats, and.|xmhry remaining, • 260 

Horse, ass, dmi'‘i|iRibBb)y. not more than 200 • 


Whole receipts 2:1,660 
Eqioues and knses 21,680 
ymm 1^80 
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The taxes and prioe of provii^ions, coffee, &c. in the above cal- iso*** 
culation, are taken as they usually, stood in time of war, under the 
government of general De Caen ; and every thing is taken against, 
rather than in favour of the planter. In his expenses a sufficiency 
is allowed to live cocofortably, to see bis friends at times, and some- 
thing for the (Measure of himself and wife; but if he choose to be 
very economical, sooo dollars might be saved from the sums allotted. 

In fidiling his plantation at %;ei}d of five years, he is in a great 
measure losing the fruit of Ids labenr; for the coffee alone might be 
reasonably expected m produce annually one hundred bales for the 
following ten yearn* |ild.|[iake his' revenue exceed 3000 dollars per 
annum; andif he oontihued tolive economically upon the plantation, 
this, with the rising interest o£ his surplus money, would double his 
property in a short time. It is therefore better, supposing a man to 
possess the requisite knowledge* to purchase a habitation already 
established, than to commence upon a new one. 

The same person goiqg to Vaucouas with the intention of 
quitting it at the^end of five years, would not plant coffee, but turn 
his attention to providing different kinds of wood and sending it to 
Port Louis. With this object principally in view, he would purchase 
two habitatiems instead of one ; and as this and other expenses inci- 
dent to the new arrangement would require a greater sura than he 
is supposed to possess, he. must borrow, at high interest, what is 
necessary to make up the deficiency. The amount of his receipts 
and expenses for the five years, would then be nearly as follows. 

KXP&hSBS. DoHw*. RBCBCPTS. 

As before, deducting coffee plants, - 21,230 As before, deducting wood, coffee, 

An additional imlntatioa, - 3,000 planktiuu and buildings, - 1 2,910 

Twenty asses, .at 901). each, • 1,800 Trimraed ebony sint to the town 375, 

Harnesses for three teams, - 800 fiOOlbs. at 2 i). per 100, - 7>512 

Three waggons bujit on tte plantadop, 150 Timber sent to Port l»uis in 4 years, 

Three admtioaal slaves, - 600 610 loads at 

Interest of 6^000 dotiars borrowed for Two habitations stripped of the best 

thiee. .yeuB,at 18 per cent, per an. 8,240 wood uiuy sell for, with buildings, 4,000 

Total 30,320 Asses and additional slaves, - 1.5(K) 

Total receipts 41, 922 j ' Total 41,922 

.lucrom 11,602 
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scorpions, bugs and lizards, with vvhicli the lower parts of the island 
are more or less tormented, are. almost unknown here; and fleas 
and cockroaches are less numerous. A serpent is not known to 
exist in Mauritius, though several have been found on some of the 
neighbouring islets ; it is therefore not the climate which destroys 
them, nor has it been ascertained what is the cause.* 

From this account of the situation of my retreat, it will be 
perceived that it was a vast acquisition to exchange the Garden 
Prison for Vacouas ; there, it had been too warm to take exercise, 
except in the mornings and evenings, had there been room and in- 
ducements; whilst at the Refuge I was obliged to clothe in woollen, 
had space to range in, and a variety of interesting objects, with the 
charm of novelty to keep me in continual motion. I bathed fre- 
quently in the R. du Rerapart, walked out every fine day, and in a. 

few weeks my former health was in a great measure recovered. 

* • 

Those who can receive gratification from opening the door to an 
imprisoned bird, and remarking the jqy with which it hops from 
spray to spray, tastes of every seed and sips from every rill, will 
readily conceive the sbnsations of a. man during the first days of 
liberation from a long confinement. 

• Mauritius is not singular in being free of serpents whilst they exist on lands within 
tight, or not far oflTj but a late account says that one of great size has been killed on that 
island near the lieduit, supposed to have escaped out 6f a ship from India, wrecked on the 
coast a few years before. ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Occupations at Vacouas. Hospitality of the inhabitants. Letters from 
England. Refusal to be sent to France repealed. Account of two 
hurricanes, of a subterraneous stream and circular pit. Habitation of 
La Perouse. Letters to the French marine minisler, National Institute, 
&c. Letters from Sir Edward Pellew. Caverns in the Plains of 
St. Pierre. Visit to Port Louis. Narrative transmitted to England. 
Letter to captain Bergeret on his departure for France. 


The latter end August and beginning of September appertain to leos. 
the winter in the southern hemisphere, during which it rains fre- 
quently at Vacouas ; in the first month after my arrival there were 
few days that coptinued fine throughout, and although all opportu- 
nities were taken to make excursions in the neighbourhood, a con- 
siderable part of the time was necessarily passed within doors. 

Having sent away my charts and instruments, and most of the books 
and papers, no object of my voyage could be prosecuted until a fur- 
ther supply should be obtained from the captain-general De Caen ; 
and this being the time, should it ever arrive, to which I had looked 
for gaining some knowledge of the French language, the study of 
it was now made a serious employment. 

Amongst the principal habitations near the Refuge, the pro- 
prietor of one only was resident in the country ; and the introduction 
,of my friend Pitot having produced an invitation, I profited by it to 
Spend there several evenings, which, besides being passed agreeably, 
facilitate the study to which my attentipn was directed. There ■ 
was living in the family an unemployed commander of a merchant 
ship, M. Murat, who had made the voyage with Etienne Marchand, 
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SoptOTber accoutit of which is by |l. <ie Fleurieu ; he was 

' obliging enough taWcomjp^y^ iti sereraf ^cul^ions, and amongst 
them in a of five mi^ tdiiie house of li|| ^Uot, commandant 
of the ;i^u«^;'bf Wilhenw F^s, to whom% ^med proper to 
show mys^ and pay a of betmony. T||^^ii^mmandant was 
imacquainted with my residence in 'his «fistri(J* wKdi was so far 
graf^ying that it showed I was not ah bb]ed|,of suspibibn in the eye 
of the government. 

Octobef. M. Pitot came to pass a day with me at the end of a month, 
as did captain Bergeret ; and on the 9th of October, the proprietor of 
the Refuge arrived with two of her sons and three daughters, to take 
up their residence on the plantation. On the following day I received 
a proposal from Madame D'Arifat, as liberal as the terms in which it 
was ^couched were obliging, to partake of her table with the family, 
which after some necessafy stipulations, was accepted }, and in a short 
time I had the happiness to enumerate amongst my friends one of 
the most Worthy families in the island. The arrival of two other pro- 
prietors from the town increased the number of our, neighbours, and 
of those who sought by their hospitable kindness to make my time 
pass agreeably. To M. de Chazal I was indebted for sending out 
my baggage, and in the sequel for many acts of dvility and service; 
this gentleman had passed two years in England, during the tyranny 
of Robespibite, and consequently ray vvant of knowledge in the 

V 

French language, at first an obstacle to comrnunicatitm with others, 
was nonb to reaping the advantage of his information^ 

On the band, a packet of letters brought intelligence from my 
family and friends in England, of whom P had not heard for more 
than three years; Mr. Robertson, my former companion in the 
Garden Prison, had found means to forward it to M. Pitot, by whom 
it was imm'e(fiately sent to Vacouas. A letter from the president of 
the Royal Soe^y informed me, that the misunderstanding between 
the French and British governments was so great, that no commu- 
nication existed between them ; but that the president himself, having 
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obtained the approbati(»ii of the ministry, had made an application in 
my behalf to the National Institutd. from which a favourable answer 
had been received ; and there were strong hopes that so soon as the 
emperor Napoldon should return from Italy, an order for my liber- 
ation would be obtained. Our frigates, the Pitt and Terpsichore, 
came to cruise off Mauritius a short time afterward, for which I was November, 
as sorry on one account as any of the inhabitants ; every week might 
produce the arrival of the expected order, but it would probably be 
thrown overboard if the vessel should be chased, or have an engage- 
inent with our ships. 

Three months thus passed in fruitless expectation ; at length isos. 

•J J r u 1 • 1 1 1- Februarf. 

an aide-de-camp of the general arrived, and gave a spur to my hopes ; 
but after many days of anxiety to know the result, I learned from 
captain Bergeret that the despatches said nothing upon my imprison- 
ment. This sjlence of the marine minister and the great eVents 
rising in Europe, admitted little hope of my situation being remem- 
bered ; and 1 was thence led to entertain the project of once m9re 
requesting general De Caen to send me to France for trial ; but the 
brother of the general and anofher officer being also expected, it was 
deferred at that time. In effect, M. De Caen arrived on the 25th, 
in the frigate La Canonniere from Cherbourg, and excited a renewal 
of hope only to be again disappointed; the news of victories gained 
by the French over the Austrians seemed to occupy every attention, 
and threw a dark shade over all expectation of present liberty. I 
learned, how'cver, and a prisoner's mind would not fail to speculate 
thereon, that fcy detention was well known in Paris, and thought to 
be hard; but it was also said, that I was considered in the same light 
as those persons who w'ere arrested in France, as hostages for the 
vessels and men said to have been stopped by our ships before the 
declaration .of war. My proposed letter to general De Caen was March, 
then sent; and after pointing out the uncertainty of orders arriving, 
or even that the marine minister should find time to think of a 
prisoner in a distant island, I repeated for the third time my request 
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to to France ; where a speedy punishment would put an end 
to my anxieties, If found culpable, or in die contrary case, a few day# 
would restore me to my country, my family, aitd occupations. C*p« 
tain Bergeret bad the goodness to deliver this«!etter, and to give it 
his support; but it was unsuccessful, the veiiuii answer being that 
nothing coUld be dcyie until the orders of the gOv^nmnent were re^ 
ceived. «.To a pttiposal of taking ttiy parole to dettver myself up in 
France, ^lidnld the ship be taken on the passage, the general would 
not lishid ; though my IHdld’ Und he had read the letter with atten* 
tion, ;^nd pTCanised to repeat his request to the minister for orders. 

Vl hutricane had dildlaitied the island on tba'setb and list of 
February ; and on the roth of tids month a second cailie (Ht, causing 
a repetition of mlseMef in thd port and upon the i^lantatiotTs. Several 
vei^els were driven on shore itidbwn out to sea, and more than one 
Iqsje; the fruit trees, sugar ’maize, &c, were hid ^ith the 
IWi ; the different stredSH aV(;l|pil toan extraordinary size, carry- 
the h^i^f tj^vegmwe sollf frajn the higher habitations, 
rttfx^ wiih all kM djr^duce, branchns W trunks of trees, and the 
of bridges tomawdy ; ondthe'hutsof the slaves, magazines, 
|l||i'ijbnie houses werp^lfither\riroofed Or blown down. All com- 
ihi^Mbn withthe was' cm of from the distant quarters, and 
I(|iilpfed|||teselietweenf4tf^ yet 

Ills cHaoiSc dersingement ^s said to be trifling in comparisofi with 

S .t w#a builered in the first hurricane at Bourbon, where the ves- 
Itanil) no better shelter than open roadsteds, and the plantations 
iP'tddv^j^coflfOe ;md maize are so much more extelodve. Some 
Adteriean 'Wteieis were amongst the sufferm's, but as domestic 
ooeurrenees were not allowed to be published here, I learned only a 
veiy gdtepal account from the ditierent reports : happily for our 
(yuhteriTlho last had quitted the island b) January. 

■' Jtejhe evening pf Feb. ao, wkrti the^first hurricane came on; 
ifeiililfl^passing clouds were tinged at stoset with a deep <;iOppef 
ehl^'l^ut the' moon not being near the ^ it Ouccited little eppre^^ 
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Iirasion at the Refuge,^ The wii^was freah, and kept increasing 
uptil eleven o'clock, at which time it blew very hard ; the rain fell 
in torrents, accompanied with loud claps pf thunder and lightning, 
which at every instant imparted to one of the darkest nights the 
laightness of day. The course of the wind was from south-west to 
south, south-east, east, and northneast* where it blew hardest be- 
tween one and three in tlie morning, giving me an apprehension that 
the house, pavilions, and all . would he blpwi away together. At 
four o'clock the wind had got round to north and began to mode- 
rate, as did the rain which afterwards came only in squalls ; at nine, 
the rain had nearly ceased, and the wind was no more than a common 
gale, and after passing round to N. N. W. it died away. At the time 
the wind moderated at Mauritius its fury was most exerted at Bour- 
bon, which it was said to have attacked with a degree of violence that 
any thing lejs solid than a mountain wa^ scarcely able to resist. 
The lowest to which the mercury de.scended in the barometer at 
Vacouas, was lines below the mean level of two days before ^d 
two days afterward ; and this w'as at daybreak, when the wind and 
rain were subsiding. 

Soon after the violence of the hurricane had abated, I went to 
the cascades of the R. du Taraarin, to enjoy the magnificent prospect 
which the fall of so considerable a body of water must afford; 
the path through the wood was strewed with the branches and 
trunks of trees, in the, forest the grass and shrubs were so beaten 
down as to present the appearance of an army having passed 
that way, artd the river was full up to its banks. Having seen 
the fall in the nearest of the two arms, I descended below their 
junction, to contemplate the cascade they formed when united, down 
the precipice of iso feet ; the noise of the fall was such that my 
own voice was scarcely audible, but a thick mist which rose up to 
the clouds fiom the abym, admitted of ,a white foam only being 
distinguished. ; 

During these hum^nes in Mauritius, the wind usually makes 
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the whole tour of the compass f 'znd as during tfiis of February it 
made little more than half, the appi'ehension of a second hurricane was 
eptertaiiKd, and became vmified about a fortnight afterwards. The 
wind began at E. S. E. with rainy weather, and continued there twenty- 
four Hours> with increasing force ; it then shifted quickly^ to north- 
east, north, north-tYest, and on the third evening was at W. S. W., 
where if gradually subsided. This was not so violent as the first 
iiurricane, but the rain <ell in torrents, and did great mischief to the 
land, besides destroying such remaining part of the crops as were 
at all in an advanced state : at Bourbon it did not da much injury, 
the former, it was said, having left little to destroy. The wind had now 
completed the half of the compass which it wanted in the first hur- 
ricane ; and the unfortunate planters w'ere left to repair their losses 
without furtlier dread for this year: maize and manioc, upon which 
the slaves are principally -fed, rose two hundred per«ccpt. * 

An opinion commonly entertained in Mauritius, that hurricanes 
are, little to be apprehended except neaf the time of full moon, does 
not seem to be well founded. In 1805 indeed, thepe w'as a heavy 
gale on April 14 and 15, a few days after the full ; but the first of 
the two hurricanes above^toentioned took place a day or two before 
the new moon, and the imddle of the second within twenty-four 
hours of the last quarter; whence it should appear that the hurri^ 
canes have no certain amnexion with • the state of this planet. 
January, February, and March are the months which excite the most 
dread, and December and April do not pass without apprehension ; 
for several years, however, previously to 1805, no hurricane had 
been experienced ; and the inhabitants began to hope, that if the 
clearing of the country caused a dearth of rain at some times of the 
year, it would also deliver them from these dreadful scourges ; for 
it was to the destruction of the woods that the dryness of preceding ? 
years and the cessation of hurricanes were generally attributed. 

On the 21st, His M. ship Russel came off' the island upon a 
cruise, and chased into Port Louis La Pidmontaise, a French frigate 
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whidi had flailed from Europe in December. • By. this opportunity a 
ccatjSrmation of some, and an account of other victories gained over 
the Austrians were recdved, as also of the great naval action off’ 
CapeiJ^afalgar ; the bulletins of the former were inserted in the 
garette i^ the island^ but except a report from the officers of Le 
Redoutable, not a word of the naval action ; amidst such events as 
these, the misfortunes of an indiitidual must be very striking to oc- 
cupy even a thought 

In a visit to M. Plumet, and to M, Airolles, the propiidor of 
an extensive plantation called Menil, in his neighbourhood, I had an 
ojjportunity of seeing a rivulet, which for some distance runs under 
ground. The bed of this stream resembled a work of art, seeming 
to }»ave been nicely cut out of the solid rock ; a’ld close by the side 
of it was a cavern, containing lasers of a feiruginous stone like lava, 
their combineji aapeaxance e xcited an ideat^at the canal might have 
been once occupied by a vent of iron ore. which being melted by sub- 
terraneous fire, f und ah exit, and Icfi a place for the future passage 
of the waters, (\bout ore mile from hence, and in a more elevated 
situation, is a large and deep hole, of a forn^ neatly approacliingtoa 
perfect circle, and its upper part occupying, according to M. Airolles, 
the place of seventeen arpenls of land ; I judgcit it to be two hun- 
dred feet deep, and that the loose stones in its hottom formed a flat 
of four or five acres, the ar.gle of descent being nearly equal on all 
sides. The stones arqund, and at the bottotn of this vast pit are 
more honey-combed than is usual in other parts, and much resemble 
those of the Grand 'Ra ssin , of whose nature they seemed to partake 
in other respects 

Mt'i nil comprehends a smaller plantation, formerly occupied 
by 'he ...d'.r •r 'lte l.a rouse, who was some time an inhabitant 
of this island, i surveyed it with mixed sensations of pleasure and 
relancftoly ; the ruins of his house, the garden he had laid out, 
tlie still blooming hedge-rows of China roses— emblems of .his repu- 
tation, every thing was an object of interest and curiosity. This spot 
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is nearly in the centre of the isj j(nd, and upon the road from Port 
Louis to Port Bourbon. It was here that the man lamented by the 
good and well informed of all nations, -r-whora science illumined, 
and humanity, joined to an honest ambition, conducted to the haunts 
of remote savages, — in this s|X)t he once dwelt, perhaps little known 
to the world, but happy ; when he became celebrated he had ceased 
to exist. M. Airolles promised me to place three square blocks of 
stone, one upon the other, in the spot where the house of this la- 
mented navigator had stood ; and upon the uppermost stone facing 
the road, to engrave. La Perouse. 

My lame seaman having recovered from the accident of his 
broken leg, colonel Monistrol granted a permission for his depar- 
ture in the beginning of April ; and he was shipped on board 
the Telemaque — Clark, bound to Boston in America. His com- 
panion, the last of theX^umbcrland’s crew, had th^, same means 
offered of recovering his liberty ; but he still refused to leave me in 
Mauritius. 

On the 1,5th I sent away two packets of letters, one for the 
Admiralty and my friends in England, the other to France ; the last 
contained a second letter to M. de Fleurieu, and one to the French 
marine minister giving a short account of my voyage and detention ; 
it inclosed the extract from captain Baudin (p. 39.9), and requested 
His Excellency would direct general De Caen either to set me at 
liberty, or send me to France with my books and papers for exami- 
nation. These letters were accompanied by duplicates of those 
written by my friend Pitot in March 1805, to Messieurs De Bou- 
ganville, De la Lande, Chaptal, and Dupuis, and were sent away by 
two different conveyances. The Society of Emulation, formed in 
Mauritius the preceding year to promote literary and philosophical 
pursuits, but especially to advance the agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce of the two islands, wrote also to the National Institute 
in my favour ; and as its sentiments may be supposed analogous 
to those of the most enlightened part of the inhabitants, I venture 
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to give in the origmad French » copy of that^l'ettffl* in a note, to show 
what those sentiments were.* 

* Messieurs Ics Presidents et Secretaires des divcrses classes 
dc rinstitut des sciences, lettres et arts, k l*aiis. 

M£SSlB0Re, 

Permetfez nous de chercher k vous int^fesser en faveur d*un hommc dont los talens, 
ie eoutage, et,rhonorabie profession m^ritent restime de tous ceux qui, cornme vous, 
messieurs, savent appr&icr Ics sciences les plus utiles et les plusgloricuses a Thumanit^. 
Nous nVons pas besoin de vous rappeller les circonstances de l^^prisonnemcnt du capi- 
tafee Flinders, pour lequel fiouS riclamons aujourd’hivi rempiol de votre credit et de 
eelui de vos anik ; vous cn avez sans doi^te informes depuis long ieins ; vow's avez su 
que pendant deux ann^s ii a parcouru, au jj^ril milic fois instant de sa vie, des mers 
inconnues jusqu’alors, et semdes de dangers toojours renaksants; vous avez su qu’apris 
uw naufrage ok son eourage et son habilit^ ont pu seals Pempechcr de perdre la vie, ainsi 
que tous ses compagnoiis d infortune, il n'a pu trouver pour retourner cn Europe qu’une 
barque dSe vingt etjcjueJquestonncaux,— qu'il seat expov^sur cette frele embareation pour 
rentrer dans sa patrie,-— que farc6 par le manque d cau, de vivres, les mauvaises qualit^s 
dc son both, rdtat de d^tressc ck il se^trouvait r^duil, la maladie qui le toutmentnit ainsi 
que leseul officier qu’il cut u bord du Cumbcrhind,ct enfin le mauvais 6tat dcsespompei 
devenuesabsolument iacapable d’etre em^jloy^es, — il est venu, son passeport k la main, r6- 
darner les secours d’une colonie appartetiant k la nation renomm^e pour la protection li- 
bdrale et le geii4reux accuei! accordds par die aux savaiits de tous ks 6tuts, dc toutes les 
nations, surtout quand le malheur les a fmppdi? ; votis savez, enfin, qtie depuis le jour ou 
il a mis le pied sur une terre jadis hospitali^re, il s'est vu livre d une detention dont vous 
pouvez apprecier Tamertume et les suites fune-ites pour sa santd, son avancement, le sort 
de sa famillcjiet nous osoiis le dire aussi, pour les pfogr^s de k g^)graphie ct de la navi- 
gation. Vingt-huit mois se so'jt ecoulds depuis ce jour si infortund pour lui, et son sort 
n’a point chang6 ; les esperances qu’il avait du concevoir d’un prompt dargissement se 
sont dvanouies, et lent kiss^ en proie an plus profond d&espoir ; il voulait garder le si- 
lence et s abandonner sans nouveaux efforts k larigucurdc sa position, attendre indefini- 
ment peut-fetre que Ton eut prononc^ son arret. Nous avons rekve son courage, abattu 
par taut d*infortunes, nous lui avons donii^ I’assurancc, Stins craindre iin moment que la 
suit put nous d4mentir, que voua ni scriez point insensibles k son iiifortune, — quo vous 
employeriez avee z^k pour lui procurer son dargissement, ou au moins cette faveur qu’il 
solicite avec tant d’ardeur depuis long terns, d’etre appellii cn France pour y cere juge, et 
condamn^ s’il est coupable, inais d^livi6 ef, rendu k sa patrie, k ses parents, a ses travanx 
utiles, s’il est innocent, -^-si jamais il n’est entr^ dans son coeur un scul desir, une seule 
pens6e, dont rcixd‘Utinn put etre nuklble k un individu de quelqufe classe, de quelquc 
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In May, my friend Pitot was accompanied in his monthly visit 
by M. Baudin, an officer of the frigate last arrived from France, who 
had made the voyage in Le G6ographe with his name sake ; and 
with liberality of sentiment, possessed that ardent spirit of enterprise 
by which the best navigators have been distinguished. He informed 
me that M. de Fleurieu was acquainted with most of the circumstances 
attending my arrival in this island, and took an interest in my situa- 


nation qu’il fit partie. Sue n’a-t-il pu cles long terns paraitre devant un tribunal, et y 
plaidcr sa cause ! Bieiitot tous ses jugos seraient deveiius scs aniis i t ses adniirateurs ; il 
ne leur efit fallu qu’un moment pour reconnuitre sa loyaut6, ses principes d’houneur, et 
pour chercher partout ce que la gdii^rositd Frangaise a d 6gards t:t de ddlicatesse k le 
dddommager dos tourments qu’iJ a soufTerts. Le gou vernement lui-m^ine, ('^sabuse bientot^ 
cut ivcimnu que jamais le capitnine Flinders ne s\ st dearth de la route que lui pr^scri- 
vuient ses fonctions; qu’il ^se^t moiitrd partout et cunstagiment, non point le 
navigaieur (rune nation ^trang^re, mais I’agent de toutes les natiiuis, le promoteur 
lies sciene^es et Tami de rimmanitiJ ; enfin, que ses travaqx ct ses verto lui donnent des 
droits a rostiine ct h I’amiiid* de tous les successeurs des Cook et (Us La Pi‘rt>use, pour ne 
parler ici qu(’ de eeux dont la mort a termini^ la glorieuse carri^ru. Ces hommes h qui 
toutes les classes dc la soclcite sont redevables de tant de bienfaits, ne soot pas assez com- 
muns pour qu’il suit permis d’entendre avec indifference le recit de Icurs maliie urs, et de 
negliger quelqucs unes des demarches qui pourraient y mettre un terme. Nul mieux 
que vous nVst fait pour st niir la force et Timportance de ct tte verit^j et quand nous vous 
sup|)lions d’embrasser la cause du capitaine Flinders, quand nous !e recon imandons ivotre 
z^Ie, h votre protection, e’est peut-etre moins une faveur que nous riclaipons de vous, 
qu'un devoir que nous vous rappellons. 

Employcz done s’il le faut, nous vous conjurons, en faveur du capitaine Flinders, Tin- 
fltk nce du premier corps savant de TEurope, de Tlnstitut National, ej que Terieur qui a 
donn6 lieu k la captivity de cc savant navigateur soit enfin reconnue ; vouz aurez acquis, 
en le rendant a ses nobles occupations, de nouveaux titres k Testime et k la reconnaissance 
de toutes les nations, ct k celle de tous les amis de I’humanit^. 

Veuillez agrder I’assurance de notre respectueux d^vouement, et nous croirc, Messieuis, 
Vos tr6s humbles et tres ob^issants serviteurs 

I^es membres composant le bureau de la 
Soci^td d’l^mulation de lisle de France. 

(Signi par le president, les trois secr^tato, 
et un membre adjoint au bureau.) 
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tion, as did many others m Paris; but could not say what might be 
the opinion or intentions of the government. 

On the 6'th, colonel Monistrol sent me two open letters from 
rear-admiral sir Edward Pellew, corajnander in chief in the East 
Indies; in the first of which it was said,— “ The circumstances of 
“ your situation have impressed themselves most- strongly on my 
“ attention ; and I feel every disposition to alleviate your anxiety, 
“ without, I fear, the means of affording you any present relief from 
“ your very unpleasant situation. — I have transmitted your letter to 
“ the Admiralty, that steps may forthwith be taken for your release 
“ at home, by effecting your exchange for an officer of equivalent 
" rank ; under an impression that at least it may insure your return 
“ to Europe on parole, if that should be a necessary preliminary to 

your final liberation.” To give an officer of equivalent rank was pro- 
bably the most-eerftiin mode of obtaining my speedy release, but was 
not altogether agreeable to justice. It seemed to me, that the liber- 
ation of an officer employed on discovery, and bearing a passport, 
ought to be granted as a matter of right, without any conditions ; 
and accompanied with the restitution of every thing belonging to his 
mission and himself, if not with an atonement to the offended laws 
of good faith and humanity ; but this was only the just, the views of 
sir Edward were directed to the expedient, and showed a better 
knowledge .of mankind. His second letter, dated January 15, 1806, 
contained sentiments nearly similar to the first, without any new 
subject upon which to ground the hope of an early release; that my 
situation, howefrer, should have excited the attention and interest of 
an officer of sir Edward Pellew s established character and merit, if 
it did not much increase the prospect of a speedy return to my coun- 
try and occupations, was yet gratifying to the feelings, and a con- 
solation under misfortune. 

In compliance with an invitation from M. Curtat, a friend of 
our good family at the Refuge, I went to his plantation near the Baye 
du Tamarin, which was withm my limits ; and had an opportunity 
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of seeing his sugar and cotton manufactories, as also the embouchure 
of the rivers du Tamarin and du Rempart. The bay into which 
they are discharged is no more than a sandy bight in the low land, 
partly filled up with coral; and it would soon be wholly so, did not 
the fresh stream from the rivers keep a channel open in the middle; 
it is however so shallow, that except in fine weather fishing boats 
even cannot enter without risk. 

Upon a plantation in the Plains of St. R^rre, about one mile 
from the foot of the Montagne du Rempart, are some caverns which 
M. Curtat procured me the means of examining. In the entrance of 
one is a perpetual spring, from which a stream takes its course under 
ground, in a vaulted passage; M. Ducas, the proprietor of the 
plantation, said he had traced it upon a raft, by the light of flambeaux, 
more than half a mile without finding its issue ; but he supposed it to 
be in a small lake near thd sea side. The other cavferiK: had evidently 
been connected with the first, until the roof gave way in two places 
and separated them* The middle portion has a lofty arch, and might 
be formed into two spacious apartments ; its length is not many 
fathoms, but the third portion, though less spacious, runs in a wind- 
ing course of several hundred yards. From being unprovided with 
torches we did not pass the whole length of this third cavern ; but 
at the two extremities, and as far within as could be distinguished, 
the roof admitted of standing upright, 'and the breadth, was eight 
or ten yards from side to side. • 

About thirty years before, this part of the Plains de St. Pidrre 
had been covered with wood, and the caverns inhabited by a set of 
maroon negroes, whose depredations and murders spread consterna- 
tion in the neighbourhood. Their main retreat in the third cavern 
was discovered by a man whom they had left for dead ; but having 
watched them to their haunt, lie gave information to tha officers of 
justice, and troops were .sent to take them. After securing the fur- 
ther outlet, the soldiers crept to the principal entrance, near which 
the maroons kept a sentinel with loaded musket in the top of a tree; 
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he was found nodding oij his post, and having shot him they rushed 
in a body to the mouth of the cavprn. The poor wretches within 
started from their beds, for they slept in the day time, and flew to 
arms; a skirmish ensued, in which another of them was- killed and 
two soldiers wounded ; but at length, finding their retreat cut off, 
the sentinel, who happened to be their captain and chief instigator, 
killed, and the force opposed to them too great to be overcome, they 
yielded themselves prisoners to the number of fifty-one ; and were 
marched off, with their hands tied, to head quarters, to the great joy 
of the district. Besides arms and a small quantity of ammunition, 
there was’ little else found in the cavern than a bag of dollars, a case 
of wine, some pieces of cloth, a slaughtered goat, and a small pro- 
vision of maize not more than enough for one day. The skull of 
their captain, who was said to be pos.sessed of much cunning and 
audacity, was at this time lying upon a stoiie at the entrance of the 
cavern ; and for narrowness of front and large extent nt the back 
part of the head, was the. most singularly formed cranium bever saw. 

Dttle oblong inclosures, formed with small stones by the sides of the 
cavern, once the sleeping places of these wretches, also existed, 
nearly in the state they had been left; owing apparently to the super- 
stition of the black, and the policy and disgust of the white visitants 
to these excavations. 

The stone here is mostly of an iron-grey colour, heavy, and 
porous ; and there were marks upon the sides of the middle cavern 
which might have arisen either from a sulphureous substance yielded 
by the stone when, in a state of ignition, or from an impregnated 
water draining through the roof during a succession of time ; upon 
the whole, though it seemed probable that these caverns owe their 
origin to the same cause as the subterraneous canal at M^nil, the 
nlarks of fire in them were neither distinct nor unequivocal. The 
position* of these long, winding excavations, in a country nearly level 
and of small elevation, appeared to be the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance attending them ; but in this island they are commonly so 
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situate, particularly that remarkable one, of, which a detailed account 
is given in Grant’s History of Mauritius from M. de St. Pierre. 

Quitting Le Tamarin with M. Curtat, I went to the town of Port 
Louis, to take up my residence for a few days with my friend Pitot, 
the captain-general having granted a permission to that effect. One 
of the objects for which I had asked the permission, was to obtain a 
further one to visit La Poudre d’Or and Flacq, on the north-east side 

i 

of the island ; but my application was refused after two or three days 
consideration, and accompanied with an order to return immediately 
to Wilhems Plains. It appeared that general De Caen had received 
a letter of reproach from governor King of Port Jackson, inclosing, 
it was said, a copy of that I had written to the governor in August 
1804, wherein ray reception and treatment at Mauritius were de- 
scribed in colours not calculated to gratify the general’s feelings ; 
it was even considered, and perhaps was in him, a great act of for- 
bearance that he did nof order me to be closely confined in the tower. 

During this short residence in town, the attentions of my friend 
Pitot, of captain Bergeret, and several other Frencli inhabitants v.’erc 
such as bespoke a desire to indemnify me for the ill treatment of their 
governor, whose conduct seemed to be generally disapproved ; ray 
acquaintance with major Dunienville of La Savann;^ was renewed, as 
also with M. Boand, the good Swiss, whose anxiety to serve me when 
a prisoner in the Cafd Marengo, had not lost any thing of its ardour. 
At the Garden Prison, which I could not refrain from visiting, there 
was no one but the old serjeant, the sijs; or liight Englishmen in the 
island being kept at the Grande Riviere. In returning to Wilhems 
Plains I made a tour by the district of Mocha, both to see that part 
of the island and to visit M. Huet de Froberville, with whom his 
intimacy with the good family at the Refuge had brought me ac- 
quainted; this gentleman was nephew of Huetius, the celebrated 
bishop of Avranches, and author of Sidner, or the dangers, of imagina- 
tion, a little work published in Mauritius. 

The usual season of arrivals from France expired with the 
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month of May, and the t^e elapsed since ray first detention, without jsoc. 
being otherwise noticed by the French government than giving 
general De Caen its temporary approbation, had exceedingly weak- 
ened my confidence in its justice ; it appeared moreover, that not 
only had no public application been made by our government for my 
liberty and the restitution of my charts and journals, but that the 
advancement! had been led to expect in consequence of the voyage, 
was stopped. This could not be from inattention, and therefore 
probably arose either from a want df information, or from some 
misconceived opinions at the Adtriiralty ; to remove which, it seemed 
necessary ’to transmit an account of all the circumstances attending 
my imprisonment, accompanied with the letters to and from the 
captain-general, and such otiier pieces as were proper to the authen- 
tication of the narrative. I was occupied in writing this account when 
the Warren Hastings, richly laden from China, was taken by La July, 
Pi^montaise and brought to Mauritius ; and captain Larkins having 
obtained pe^^mission to return jo England, he offered by letter to take 
c' ' ge of any thing I desired to transmit. The narrative, complete’d 
to tt'e time of leaving the Gardwi Prison, was therefore conveyed to 
him ; and in an accompanying letter to the Admiralty, my hopes 
were expressed that their Lordshii)s would not suffer an imprison- 
ment, contrary to every principle of justice and humanity, to continue 
without notice,— without such steps being taken to obtain my release 
and the restitution of my remaining charts and papers, as in their 
wisdom should seem meet. Contain Larkins had ineftectually sought 
to obtain a permission to come to Wilhems Plains, and my request 
to go to the town for a day or two was refused ; he therefore sailed August, 
without my being able to see him or any of his dfficers ; and his 
departure was preceded by that of my friend Pitot for Bourbon, and 
followed by the embarkation of captain Bergeret for France. 

In‘Consequence of the many kindnesses cor.ferred by M, Pitot 
on several of our countrymen as .well as myself, I had been induced 
to write some letters at his request to the commanders of His 
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Majesty’s ships; recommending to their favo^ir, in case of being taken, 
such of his friends as had a clainj to it, either from services rendered 
to prisoners or from their superior talents ; and I did not let slip the 
occasion of his voyage to Bourbon, to testify in this manner my sense 
of his worth. To soften the rigour of confinement to deserving men, 
is a grateful task ; I conceived that a war between two nations does 
not necessarily eritrain personal enmity between each of their re- 
spective individuals, nor should prevent us from doing particular 
acts of kindness where merit and misfortune make the claim ; and 
in the confidence that such were the general sentiments of officers 
in the navy, I had no hesitation in addressing myself to them. Pos- 
sibly some would think these applications unadvisably made ; but 
no, — to distinguish merit and repay the debt of gratitude contracted 
by unfortunate brother officers or countrymen, are too congenial to 
the hearts of Britons ; to those who produced either, or both of these 
titles an English seaman could not be deaf, and on nb othdr account 
was my suffrage obtained. 

Captain Bergeret’s name was too well known to nied any re^* 
commendation from me ; but I wished to express my gratitude for 
his generous proceedings to many English prisoners, and to have 
the advantage of his influence in obainingan order from his govern- 
ment for my liberty, or otherwise for being sent to France to be 
examined. The letter transmitted a short time before he sailed, ex- 

I 

presses the state of a prisoner’s mind when suffering undbr injustice 
and wearied with disappointment ; on this account, the greater 
number of readers will be- induced to excuse the, insertion of thefol- 

i 

lowing passages, which otherwise are without importance, and per- 
haps without interest. 

I need not at this time call to your recollection what my situation is 
in this place. I have been so long pressed under the hand of injustice, and 
my confidence in Frenph government is so much exhausted, fhat I am 
reduced to asking as a favour what ought to be demanded as a right. On 
your arrival in France then, my dear Sir, forget not that 1 am here, — that 
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my prayer is^ to be examined, to be tried, to be condemned, if I bare in 
action, intention, or thought, done any thing Tvhilst employed in my voyage 
of discovery, against the French nation or its allies,— ‘if in any vray I have 
infringed upon the line of conduct prescribed by the passport of the first 
consul of France. To have the best years of my life, the essence of my 
existence thus drained away without any examination into the afiair ; to have 
the fruits of my labours and risks thus ravished from me, — my hopes of 
advancement and of reputation thus cruelly blasted, is almost beyond what I 
am able to support. Use then, 1 conjure you. Sir, your best endeavours with 
those men in France who have it in their power to forward my wish ; with 
those men for whom a visage of discovery, the preservation of national fiaith, 
and the exercise of humanity have still attractions. With such men, in spite 
of the neglect which my extraordinary situation here has undergone, now 
near three years, I will not believe but that the French empire abounds ; a 
Fleuricu, a Bougainville, a Lalande, a Delambrc, and numberless others, — 
can such men bif' strangers to national honour and humanity ? Has a man 
reduced In' ^isfortune by his ardent zeal to advance geography and its 
kindred sci^hccs, no claims upon men like these ? It cannot be. However 
unworthy an instrument I am in the hands of our literary British worthies, 
my employment, if not my misfortunes, give me a claim upon their assistance 
in obtaining, at least, an examination into n^ crimes or my innocence ; and 
this claim 1 now make. See these celebrated men. Sir, explain to them the 
circumstances of my situation, tell them the plain tale, and that it is towards 
them, though so distant, that my looks are directed ; your own name 
will give you an introduction, and the cause you undertake will not dis- 
grace it. 

Adieu, v^orthy Sjr, may the winds be propitious, and may you never be 
reduced to the' bitterness of sighing after justice in vain. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

Effects of repeated dmppointmtnt on the mind. Arrival of a cartel, and 
of letters from India. Letter of the French marine minister. Restitu- 
tion of papers. Applications for liberty exmsively answered. Attempted 
seizure of private letters. Memorial to the marine minister. Encroach- 
ments made at Paris on the Investigatofs discoveries. Expected attack 
on Mauritius produces an abridgment of liberty. Strict blockade. 
Arrival of another cartel from India. Stale of the public finances in 
Mauritius. French cartel sails for the Cape of Good Hope. 

i8o«. News of negotiations at Paris for peace formed the principal topic 
September. conversation at Mauritius in September,' and no one,,|nore than 
myself could desire that the efforts of Lord Lauderdale might be 
crowned with success ; a return to England in consequence of such 
an event was of all things what I most desired, but the hope of peace, 
before national animosity and the means of carrying on war became 
diminished, was too feeble to admit of indulging in the anticipation. 
Norember. The State of incertitude in which I remaip.ed after nearly three years 
of anxiety, joined to the absence of ray friemds Bergeret and Pitot, 
brought on a dejection of spirits which might have proved fatal, had 
I not sought by constant occupation to force my mind from a subject 
so destructive to its repose; such an end to my detention would have 
given too much pleasure to the captain-general, and from a sort of 
perversity in human nature, this conviction even brought its share 
of support. I reconstructed some of my charts on a larger scale, 
corrected and extemled the explanatory memoir, and completed for 
the Admiralty an enlarged copy of the Investigator’s log book, so 
far as the materials.in my hands could admit; the study of the French 
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language was pursued yth increased application, and many books 
in it, particularly voyages and travels, were read. But what assisted 
most in dispelling this melancholy, was a packet of letters from 
England, bringing intelligence of my family and friends ; and the 
satisfactory information that Mr. Aken had safely reached London, 
with all the charts, journals, letters and instruments committed to 
his charge. 

No occurrence more particular than the departure in January 
of a prisoner of war, which furnished an opportunity of writing to 
England, took place for several months. In April the season for 
the arrival of ships from France was mostly passed, and the captain- 
general had still received no orders ; being than at the town, I re- 
quested of him an audience through the intervention of M. Beckmann, 
who engaged, in case of refusal, to enter into an explanation with His 
Excellency and endeavour to learn his intentions. On his return, 
M. Beckinann'said that the general had expressed himself sensible of 
the hardship of my situation^and that he every day expected to re- 

'V. • 

ceive orders from France ; but being unable to do any thing witho'ut 
these orders, it was useless to see me, arj^ he recommended waiting 
with patience for their arrival. 

In acknowledgment for the letter written to the National 
Institute by the Society of Emulation, I sent to it a description of 
Wreck Reef, with my conjectures upon the place where the unfor- 
tunate La P6rouse had probably been lost ; and this letter, as also a 
succeeding one upon thfe differences in the variation of the magnetic 
needle on shij^boacd, was transmitted by the Society to the Institute 
at Paris. 

The effect of long protracted expectation, repeatedly changing 
its object and as often disappointed, became strongly marked in my 
faithful servant. This worthy man had refused to quit the island at 
the general exchange of prisoners in August 1805, and also in the 
following year when his companion, the lame seaman, went to 
America,. because he would not abandon me in misfortune; but the 
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im. despair of *pur being ever set at liberty had i^w wholly taken posses- 
sion of his senses. He imagined .that all the inhabitants of the island, 
even those who were most friendly, were leagued with the captain- 
general against us ; the signals on the hills communicated jny every 
step, the political articles in the gazettes related in a metaphorical 
manner the designs carrying on, the new laws at that time publish- 
ing showed the punishments we were doomed to suffer, persons seen 
in conversation, every thing in fine, had some connexion with this 
mysterious league ; and the dread of some sudden and overwhelming 
blow left him no peace, either by day or night. This state of mind 
continued some months, his sleep and appetite had forsakeh him, and 
he v,'asted daily ; and finding no other means of cure than persuading 
him to return to England, where lie might still render me service, a 
permission for his departure was requested and obtained; and in the 
July, beginning of July he embarked on board an American brig, for 
Baltimore. I gave into his charge some remaining cliarts and books, 
and many letters ; and had the satisfaction to see him more easy, 
and almost convinced of the folly of his terrors on fining he was 
really allowed to go awaj, which till then, had 'appeared to him 
incredible. 

On the i8th, arrived’ the Hon. Company's ship Marquis Wel- 
lesley, as a cartel from Madras, with French prisoners ; and four 
days afterward colonel Monistrol transgiitted me a letter from the 
secretary of sir Edward Pellew, containing the extract of a despatch 
to the captain-general, and two letters of a more recent date from 
the admiral himself. One of these, addressed upon • His Majesty's 
service, was as follows. 

H. M. skip Duqc&d, Madras Roads, 31st June, 1807. 

SIR, 

Two days ago I renewed my application to the captain-general De 
Caen in your favour, requesting that His Excellency would permit of your 
departure from the Isle of France, and suggesting the opportunity now offered 
by llis Majesty’s ship Greyhound. 
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I have since receive^despatches from England^ containing the letter 
of Mrhich a copy is now inclosed^ front Mr. Marsden, secretary of the Ad- 
mirally^* therewith transmitting instructions for your release under the 
authority of the French minister of marine^ to the captain-general of the French 
establishments. 

I congratulate you most sincerely on this long protracted event ; and I 
trusty if your wishes induce you to proceed to India, that you may be enabled 
to embark with captain Troubridge, for the purpose of proceeding to 
England from hence by the first opportunity. 

(Signed.) Edward Pellew. 

The admiral's second letter was a private one, inviting me to 
take up my residence in his house at Madras, until such time as the 
departure of a King's ship should furnish an opportunity of returning 
to England; and was accompanied by one from captain Troubridge, 
expressing the,pkasufe he should have in receiving me; but the 
Greyhound had already been sent,. away two days! and nothing 
announced any haste in the general to put.the order into execution. 
I then’ wrote to request His Excellency would have the goodness to 
confirm the hopes produced by these letters ; or that, if they were 
fallacious, he would be pleased to let me know it. It was seven days 
before an answer was given ; colonel Monistrol then said, “ His 
“ Excellency, the captain-general has charged hie to answer the 
“ letter which you addressed to him on the 34th of this month ; and 
“ to tell you that, in effect, he has received through the medium of 
“ His Excellency sir Edward Pellew, a despatch from His Excellency 
“ the ministetiof the marine and the colonies of France, relative to 

• Copt. 

The accompanying letter is understood to contain a direction from tlie French 
government fur the release of captain Flinders. It has already been transmitted to the 
Isle of France in triplicate ; but as it may be hoped that the vessels have been all cap- 
tured, you had better take an opportunity of sending this>copy by a flag of truce, provided 
you have not heard in the mean time of Ffinders being at liberty. 

Adnuralty, 90th Dec. 1806. (Signed) William Marsdea. 
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jjw. « you. I am also charged to send you the fcopy , herewith joined, of 
“ that letter ; and to inform you that so soon 4 s circumstances will 
“ permit, you will fully enjoy the favour which has been granted 
“ you by his Majesty the Emperor and King." This long expected 
document from the marine minister was literally as follows. • 


Minist'eki. Patis, le 21 Mars i8o6. 

DE LA Marine. 

Administration Le 11 Temidoran 12 f'July 30, 1804 j. Monsieur, fai repondu 
^ndraiedeScolo- depeche du 26 'Nivose (January 16, 1804), dlf la mime annee, 
Bureau pfo. 27, relativement a la eoelette Anglaise le Cumberland, cmmandie 

des colonies orien- . . r • . s . • 

tales et des cbteapar le Cap*. Flinders, et aux motifs qut vous ont porte a retemr ce capt- 
*^^No?s!-<t«. jusqu’a ce que foie pu vous faire connaitre les intentions de S. M.. 



Rhilni, et k*r&- I’Empereuv et Roi le 1 1 de ce mois. Vousy verrez que votre fonduite est 

et que, par un pur sentiment de ginerosiie, le Gouvemement 
accorde au Capitaine Flinders sa liberte et la remise de son bdtiment. 
Recevez, Monsieur, [’assurance de ma considiration distinguee. 

Le ministre de la marine et des colonies 


Av Capitaine- 

GBNEBALOESisLEf 

t)£ France et de 
LA Reunion. 


Signe Decres. 
Pour copie conforme. 

Le chef de I’dtat-major, co^imandant d’armes, 

(Signed) Monistrol. 


It appeared from this letter, that so long before as July 1804, 
the "council of state had come to a decision upon my case; which 
was, to approve of the conduct of general De Caen, and from a pure sen- 
timent of generosity, to grant my liberty and the restitution of the Cum- 
berland. This decision had lain oyer until March 1806, before it was 
made efficient by the approval of the French emperor ; it had then 
been sent in triplicate by French vessels ; and It seemed very extra- 
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ordinary that in July 1)807, the quadrupficate sent from England 
in December, roundlby India, should first arrive, when two or more 
vessels had come from France in the preceding twelvemonths. 

Colonel Monistrol’s letter gave me to understand that the 
order would be executed, but the titne when, and the manner, were 
left in uncertainty ; I therefore requested a permission to go to town 
for the arrangement of my affairs, hoping there to learn some fur- 
ther particulars ; this however was refused, the answer being, “ that 
when the time of my departure should be fixed,” a permission would 
be granted for as many days as were necessary. Whence this 
delay in executing the minister’s order could arise, I knew not ; but 
having heard that the Cumberland had been removed from her 
usual place, and fearing that her reparation and refitment might be 
the cause, a letter was sent to inform colonel Monistrol, “ that the 
impossibility obtaining any better vessel for a direct passage to 
England could alone have induced me to undertake it in the Cum- 
berland ; |ind that unless HiS Excellency denied me any other meps 
of quitting the Isle of France, it was not my intention to re-embark 
in her. If therefore it were His Excellency’s desire that she should 
be restored to me, rather than her value, I hoped he would admit of 
her being sold ; and allow jne to take a passage on board some ship 
bound to America or India a request for the restitution of my 
books and papers was also'made, that the intervening time might be 
employed in arranging’ them from the disorder into which they had 
been thrown at the shipwreck, four years before. At the end of three 
weeks, a letter from the colonel invited me to go to town, that he 
might restore the books and papers, with the other objects relating 
to my vovage of discovery ; and on presenting myself at his dfiice, 
the trunk into which they had been put was given up ; my sword 
and spy-glasses were to be returned at the time of departure, as 
also the amount of the schooner and her stores, which had been 
valued soon after my arrival. 'On asking for the two boxes of de- 
spatches, the colonel said they had long been disposed of, and he 
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Ai^ believed that somethin? in them had cont|ibuted to my imprison- 
ment; and to an application for -the remaining' journal, he replied 
that it was wanted for the purpose of making extracts, at which I 
expressed surprise, seeing that it had been in the general’s posses- 
sion near four years, and the French government had made its 
decision. On requesting to know if it were intended to let me em- 
bark in the Wellesley cartel, then in port, it appeared that this had 
not been thought of ; and the colonel hinted, that the order for my 
liberation had been given at a moment when England and France 
were in better intelligence than usual, and perhaps would not be 
granted to an application made at the present time ; and it appeared 
from his conversation, that the restitution of my papers was not to 
be considered an assurance of a speedy departure. 

After quitting colonel Monistrol, I examined the condition of 

the papers, and then sent him the following note and receipt. 

• « 

1 have the honour to inclose a receipt /or the books and papers 
received yesterday. The rats have made great havock amongst them, and 
many papers are wholly destroyed ; but sp far as I have yet examined, those 
which are of the most importance seem to have wholly, or in part escaped 
their ravages. I shall return immediately within the limits of ray parole, 
according to the directions of His Excellency the captain -general ; to wait 
the time when he shall be pleased to execute the orders which his Imperial 
and Royal Majesty thought proper to give on March ii, 1806, for my liber- 
ation ; and I have the honour to be, &c. 

Received from colonel Monistrol, chef del' eiat-mqjor-gtmral in the 
isle of France, one trunk containing the remainder of the bobks, papers, &c. 
takej^ from me in Port North-West on Dee. 17, 1803, and Dec. 21 of the 
same year; which books and papers, with those received at two diSerent 
times in ISO#, make up the whole that were so taken, witli the following ex- 
ceptions. 

1. Various letter! and papers either wholly or in part destroyed by the 
rats, the remains of whicii are in the triAik. 

2. The third volume of my rough log book, coutaiaiog the journal of 
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transactions and observatioiis on board the. Investigator, Porpoise, the Hope 
cutter, and Cumberland schooner, from sometime in June to Dec. IT, 1803, 
of which I have no duplicate. 

3 . Two boxes of despatches. Tiic one from His Excellency governor 
King of New South Wales, addressed to His Majesty’s principal secretary of 
state for the colonies ; tlie other from colonel Paterson, lieutenant-governor 
of Port Jackson, the address of which I cannot remember. 

In truth of which I hereunto sign my name, at Port Napoleon,* Isle 
of France, this 24th day of August 1807. 

Matthew Flinders. 

Late commander of H. M. sloop Investigator, employed on 
discoveries to the South Seas with a French passport. 

Messrs Le Blanc and Stock, the commander and commissary 
of the Wellesley cartel, having a house in the town, I took this 
opportunity of seeing them ; and it was agreed between us,, that 
when the cartel was allowed to sail, Mr. Stock should make an 
official request for my embarkation with him. As, however, there 

I V 

was much reason to apprehend a refusal, I arranged a great part of 
the books and papers just received, with all the Port-Jackson letters, 
and sent them on board the Wellesley ; writing at the same time to September. 
Sir Edward Pellew my suspicion, that general De Caen would not 
execute the order he had received from the marine minister. This 
precaution Was not useless, for in the beginning of October the Wei- October, 
lesly was sent away suddenly ; and although she had been detained 
three months, not a prisoner was given in exchange for those brought 
from India. Mr. Stock left a copy of the letter he had written, as 
was agreed, and of the answer from the general’s secretary ; this said, 

“ the captain-general is very sorry that he cannot allow captain 
“ Flinders to embark in the cartel Wellesley. So soon as circum- 

• Port liouis, after having been changed to Port de la Montague, Port North-West, 
and I believe borne one or two other names, was now called Port Napoleon j Port Bour- 
bon and Isle Bourbon underwent similar changes : such waa the inflexibility of French 
republicanism. 
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“ stances will permit, that officer will be set at liberty, and to that 
“ effect be sent to London.*’ The most direct means of conveyance 
to London in time of war, was assuredly by the way of France ; but 
two vessels, the first of which was commanded by the brother ofthe 
captain-general, had sailed a short time before for that destination ; 
so that this answer, if not false, was at least equivocal. My opinion 
of the general’s unfair dealing had induced- me to write by the last 
of these French vessels to the minister of the marine, representing 
the little probability there was of his order being executed ; but this 
vessel was captured, and my letter most probably thrown overboard. 

An attempt to gain some knowledge of what were the captain- 
general’s intentions was made in the following letter, written on the 
i5th, to colonel Monistrol. 

SIR, 

You will do rac a favour in transmitting the log.book which was de- 
tained for the purpose of making extracts from it; as they have doubtless been 
made long since. At the same time. Sir, you would relieve me from much 
inquietude, if you could inform me of vhe time at which it is the iotetition 
of His Excellency the captain-general to grant me the liberty which His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty was pleased to accord in March 1806. It .’ ) our 
letter of July 27 last, I was led to hope from the expresssion, vous j .hirez 
" pleinement de la faveur,” &c., that this long desired period would Mion 
arrive. What the circumstances are to which you allude in that letter, it is 

f 

impossible for me to know ; nor is it within my imagination to conceive the 
circumstances which permit vessels to sail for India or America, but which 
cannot allow of my departure. t 

The desire expressed by His Excellency to captain Bergerct and 
M. Beckmann, to receive orders relating to me, and to the latter that he was 
sensible of the hardship of my situation, led me to hope that he would have 
taken into consideration the length of time tliat my detention had continued, 
the misfortune which preceded it, and the time elapsed since the date of the 
marine minister’s letter ; and 1 still intreat him to take them into his consid- 
eration. 1 have suffered much. Sir, in the Isle of France, and the uncertainty 
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in which I have ever been kept has been.one of the bitterest ingredients in 
the cup ; I thought it exhausted when you favoured me with tlic copy of the 
letter from His Excellency the minister; but the dregs remained, and it seems 
as if I must swallow them to the last drop. 

If the means of my return to England cause any part of the delay, I 
beg to inform you of my readiness to embrace any means, or any route,— 
in the Cumberland even, if it will save time, or iii any otlier vessel of any 
nation. A passage on board the finest ship one month lienee, would not 
indemnify me for one month longer of sulfering, such as the last forty-six 
have been. 

1 am* fully persuaded that no representation of mine can change the 

arrangements of tlie captain-general ; if therefore the time and manner of 

my return be absolutely fixed, I have only to request that he will have so 

much charity as to impart them ; or even the time only, when I may expect 

to see myself out of this fatal island ; for the manner, when compared to the 
'# * * 
time, becomes almost indifierent. To know at what period this waste of the 

best years of my life was to end, would soften the anguish of my mind ; and 

if you would favour me with the return- of my log book, I should have «n 

occupation which would still further tend to diminish it. 

1 request you to accept the assurances of consideration with which I 

have the honour to be, &c. 

. \ 

The answ'er received eight days afterward, said not a word of 
the log book ; but simply that “ so soon as a convenient opportunity 
“ for my departure presented itself, tiic captain-general would order 
“ it to be communicate’d which was evidently no more than an 
evasion, for vessels had gone to. France, and others were at that 
very time saHing every week, either to India or America, in any one 
of which a pa-ssage might have been obtained. I was now induced 
to enter into the examination whether, in justice and honour, my 
parole ought to continue to be a restraint from quitting the island ; 
it had been given to general De Caen as the representative of the 
French government,— that goveynment lia^ ordered me to be set at 
liberty, — and nothing w'as alleged for not putting the order into 
execution, other than the want of a convenient op^rtunity ; had I 
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not then a right to seek that op[^rtunity for myself, since the captain- 
general had let pass so many without indicating any one of them ? 
This question was" debated a long time, and under every point of 
view, before deciding upon the liife of conduct which duty to my 
country, my family and myself prescribed to be right. 

Many letters for India, and a copy- of my narrative for sir 
Edward Pellew had been confided to my Swiss friend, M. Boand, 
who was to have embarked in the Wellesley; but at the moment of 
sailing, the captain-general gave an order to prevent his going on 
board ; the good man went immediately to ask an audience of His 
Excellency, and after discussing his own case, spoke of my imprison- 
ment and tried to learn when it would cease. That he could obtain 
nothing decisive, was to be expected ; but that the general should 
preserve his temper during this conversation, and even answer gaily, 
though equivocally, to several closely-put questions’,* was contrary 
to what usually happened when my name had been mentioned before 
him. M. Boand was, pei^mitted to embark in a Danish ship, which 
sailed early on the 24th ; but late in the evening before, some police 
officers went on board, searched his trunk, and took away ^11 the 
letters they could find, telling him he might then sail, they had got 
what they wanted. This transaction explained the gc?ierars views 
in preventing M. Boand’s depanure in the cartel, where a search 
could not decently have been made ; also why the cartel had been 
sent off so suddenly that my letters could n«»t be put on board, and 
the cause of his moderation when speaking of my imprisonment. 
He was not deceived in supposing this friend would bC the bearer of 
many letters, though very much so if he hoped to find tlferein proofs 
of my having acted, or intending to act contrary to the passport; he 
however missed his aim altogether, as I learned some months after- 
ward ; the cautious Swiss had separated my letters from those he 
had received from other persons, and these last only were found ; but 
it was not less evident, that general De Caen was seeking all means 
to fortify hfmself with pretexts to avoid setting me at liberty. 
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This year finished in the same manner as the preceding, with- 
uut the least change in.my situation; hut if I had reason to complain 
of the want of justice, humanity ^and good faith in the captain-general, 
there was, on the other hand, great cause to be satisfied with the 
sustained afttentions of the inhabitants in my small circle, especially 
of those in the house w^re I still continued to .dwell ; and it was 
some consolation to see, that the interest generally taken in my 
liberation increased with every fresh act denoting perseverance in 
rigorous measures. 

Six, other months had elapsed when two vessels came from 
France, and it was known that the captain-general's brother had 
safely reached Paris; he had sailed two months after the order 
for my liberty had arrived, and as the general had probably com- 
municated his intentions to the marine minister, he might have 
received fresh directions ; I therefore wrote to the chief of the -staff, 
requesting to know whether the despatches contained any thing to 
give me hopes of early liberty, and repeating my readiness to em- 
bark in any vessel of any nation ; but it was answered, that nothing 
in the despatches related to this subject. 

Several ships being in preparation to depart for France in 
September, a memoriarcontaining the circumstances previous to and 
attending my imprisonment w as made out, with authenticating papers 
annexed, to be transmitted to the minister of the French marine ; 
in this, I explained the late conduct of the captain-general, and 
earnestly entreated that His Excellency would direct him to send 
me to France; by ah order couched in such terms as .should leave no 
room for evasion ; declaring at the same time, perhaps incautiously, 
that I considered his previous order to have released me from parole. 
Two copies of this memorial were confided to gentlemen who pro- 
mised to deliver them in person to the minister ; or in case of being 
taken, to the captain of the English man of war who would forward 
them to the Admiralty. There still remained La Semillante, an old 
frigate sold to the merchants, on board of which two officers of the 
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Sept^ber passcngcrs, .TfSis afforded the most# 

desiraUe opportunity of sending me to France, if such had been the 
general’s intention; and to do away all after pretext of not knowing 
October, it to be my wish, another request was made to that effect ; with a 
proposition to engage, “ in case La Semillante should not arrive at 
her destination, to take the most direct means that could be found of 
reaching France, and giving myself up into the hands of the govern- 
ment; should it be judged expedient to require from me such a 
parole.” In ^answer to this letter, it was then said for the first time, 
fifteen months after receiving the order for my liberty, that the cap- 
tain-general, “ having communicated to His Excellency the marine 
“ minister the motives which had determined him to suspend my 
“ return to Europe, he could not authorise my departure before hav- 
“ ing received an answer upon the subject.” Thus the frequently 
expressed desire of general De Caen to receive ondeci^, and the pro- 
mise, when they arrived, that I should be set at liberty so soon as 
circumstances would permit, were sho\Vn to be fallacious; and the 
so long expected order to be of none effect. The reasoning of the 
inhabitants upon this suspension was, that having been so long in 
the island, I had gained too much knowledge of it for my departure 
to be admitted with safety ; but if this were so, the captain-general 
was punishing me for his own oversight, since without the detention 
forced by himself, the supposed dangerous knowledge ,could not 
have been acquired. In calling it an oversight I am probably wrong. 
When the general suffered me to quit the Garden Prison, he expected 
the order which afterwards arrived; and what aj:q)eared to be 
granted as an indulgence, was perhaps done with a view to this very 
pretext of my too extended knowledge of the island; a pretext 
which could scarcely have been alleged so long as I remained shut 
up in prison. 

One of the naval officers who embarked in La Semillante had 
served in the expedition of captain Baudin ; he took charge of a 
triplicate of my» memorial to the marine minister, and promised to 
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« use his efforts in ob^ining for it a powerful support. This tripli- 
cate was accompanied by many letters, addressed to distinguished 
characters in the ministry, the senate, in the council of state and the 
national institute ; as well from myself as from several worthy per- 
sons who interested themselves in the issue of my detention. By 
this and another opportunity, I stated to the Admiralty and the pre- 
sident of the Royal Society the circumstances attending the order 
which had arrived ; and from these various steps united, my friends 
in Mauritius conceived the hope of a success almost certain ; but 
from having been so often deceived I was less sanguine, and saw 
only that if this memorial and these letters failed, there was little 
hope of being restored to liberty before the uncertain epoch of peace. 

Constant occupation was, as usual, my resource to beguile the 
time until the effect of the memorial and letters could be known. 
Being furnish'id by some friends with several manuscript travels and 
journals in the interior, and along the coasts of Madagascar, I, con- 
structed a chart of the northern half of that extensive island, accom- 
panied with an -analytical account of my materials ; and in this 
employment, reading various French authors, mathematical studies, 
and visiting occasionally some of the inhabitants within my circle, 
this time of Snxious sijgpense passed not unprofitably. In the month 
of March arrived the frigate La Venus, captain Hamelin, the same 
who had commanded Le Naturaliste at Port Jackson. His affairs, 
or some other cause, prevented him from seeing or writing to me ; 
but he told M. Pitot that many persons took an interest in my situa- 
tion, and that'several officers of Le G6)graphe and Naturaliste had 
made applications to the marine minister. The answers they received 
had constantly been, that orders were sent out to Mauritius to set 
me at liberty and restore the Cumberiand; yet it was known in 
France before captain Hamelin sailed, that these orders had not been 
executed, and the future intentions of the government were unknown. 
The publication of the French voyage of discovery, written by M. 
Peron, was in great forwardness ; pd the empcror»Napoi6on, con- 
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mS it to be a national work, had graptcd a considerable sum to 

render the publication complete. ' From a Moniteur of July i8o8, it 
appeared thit French names were given to 311 my discoveries and 
those of captain Grant on the south coast of Terra Australis; it was 
kept out of sight that I had ever been upon the coast; and in speak- 
ing of M. Peron’s. first volume , the newspapers asserted, that no 
voyage ever made by the English nation could be compared with that 
of the G6ographe and Naturaliste, It may be remembered, that 
after exploring the South Coast up to Kanguroo Island, with the two 
gulphs, I ipet captain Baudin, and gave him the first information of 
these places and of the advantages they offered him ; and it was but 
an ill return to seek to deprive me of the little honour attending the 
discovery. No means were spared by the French government to 
enhance the merit of thfe voyage, and all the officers employed in it 
had received promotion; but the Investigator’s Wjyage seemed to 
obtain as little public notice in England as in France, no one of my 
officers had been advanced on their arrival, and in addition to so 
many years of imprisonment my own promotion was suspended. It 
would ill become me to say that in one case there was an ostentatious 
munificence, or in the other, injustice and neglect ; but the extreme 
difference made between the two voyages co^ld not bi# add to the 
bitterness of my situation, and diminish the little remaining hope of 
being speedily and honourably liberated. 

May. A vessel from St. Malo arrived in May,, and gave information 

that one of the ships which carried a duplicate of my memorial to 
the marine minister, had reached France; and in a few days La 
Bellone, a frigate in which the brother of the captain-general was an 
officer, got into Port Louis ; she had sailed in the end of January and 
brought despatches, but if the general received any new order by 

June, this or the former vessel, it was kept to himself. In June the English 
cruisers .sent in a flag of truce with a French lady, taken in L'Agile 
from St. Malo ; this lady brought many letters, in some of which 
the arrival in F*rance of La Semillante was mentioned ; also that 
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Bonaparte was at P!lrii? when L'Agile sailed, and that the naval jsj®- 
officer who carried the last copy of ray memorial had been promoted 
and made a member of the legion of honour. I did now certainly 
entertain hopes that general De Caen would have received an order 
to set me at liberty, and that no further pretext for prolonging my 
detention .would be admitted ; but week after week passed as before, 
without any intimation of this so much desired event. There was July, 
reason to believe that a direct application to know whether any order 
had arrived, would obtain no answer; therefore after waitifig a 
'month,. I wrote to asl^ “ whether His Excellency would permit my 
“ wife to come and join me, should she present herself before Port 
“ Napoleon." It was not in reality my intention that she should 
leave England, but I hoped to draw the desired information from the 
answer; and in six weeks, after another vessel had arrived from September. 
France, one \yas given to the following effect: “ The captain-general 
" will not oppose the residence of your wife in the colony ; but with 
“ respect to a safe conduct, it is neccessary .that Mrs. Flinders should 
“ appily to the ministers of His Britannic Majesty, who should make 
“ the request to those of His Majesty the Emperor and King;” 
which was equivalent to saying, either that no fresh order to set 
me at libe4|; had been received, or that it would not be put into 
execution. 

At this time there was much talk of an attack upon the island, 
said to be projected by the British government ; and all the English 
officers, prisoners of war, were taken from their paroles and closely 
shut up. In the middle of the month our cruisers quitted the island 
unexpectedly, and a fortnight afterwards it was known that they 
gone to Bourbon, and made an attack upon th ' town of St. Paul ; 
both the . town and bay were then in their possession, as also La 
Coraline frigate and two Indiamen her prizes, upon which this 
government had counted for supplying jts deficiency of revenue. 

During the attack, great disorders had been committed by the black 
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slaves, and the humane care of commodore Rowley and his cap- 
tains had alone prevented greater excesses; this intelligence put 
a stop to the raising of regiments of slaves for the defence of 
Mauritius, which the captain-general had commenced under the 
name of African battalions, much against the sense of the inhae 
bitants. These various circumstances, with the distress of the 
government for money, caused much agitation in the public mind ; 
and it was to be apprehended that general De Caen would scarcely 
sufl^r me to remain with the usual degree of liberty, whilst all 
the other prisoners were shut up. I cnd(;pvoured by ^rcat cir- 
cumspection to give no umbrage, in order to avoid the numberless 
inconveniences of a close impri.sonmcnt ; but in the beginning of 
October a letter came from colonel Monistrol, saying tliat “ His 
Excellency the captain-general having learned that I sometimes 
went to a considerable distance from the habitation of Madame 
D’Arifat, had thought proper to restrain my permission to reside in 
thp interior of the colony on parole, to the lands composing that habi- 
tation.” This order showed that the general hadeither no distinct 
idea of a parole of honour, or that his opinion of it differed widely 
from that commonly received ; a parole is usually thought to be a 
convention, whereb), in order to obtain a certain por#n of liberty, 
an officer promises not to take any greater ; but general De Caen 
seemed to expect me to be bound by theconvention, whi|st he with- 
drew such portion of the advantages as he thought proper, and this 
without troubling himself about my consent. If any doubts remained 
that the order of the French government had in strict justice liber- 
ated me from parole, this infraction by the captain-general was 
sufficient to do th.hi away ; nevertheless the same reasons which 
had prevented me declaring this conviction long before, restrained 
the declaration at this time ; and I returned the following answer to 
colonel Monistrol, written in French that no pretext of badtr^islation 
might afterwards be alleged. 
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SIR, 

Yesterday at noon I had the honour of receiving your letter of the Ist. 
inst. It is true that I have sometimes profited by the permission contaimd 
in the parole which I had given (quej’avais donn4e) on Aug. 23, I8(.5, by 
which I was allowed to go as far as two leagues from the plantation of 
Madame D’ Arifat ; but ince His Excellency the captain-general has thought 
good to make other regulations, I shall endeavour to conduct myself with so 
niuch prudence respecting the orders now given, that His Excellency will not 
have any just cause of complaint against me. 


1809. 

October. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 


The two objects^ I had in view in giving this answer, were, to 
promise nothing in regard to my movements, and to avoid close im- 
prisonment if it could be done without dishonour; had it been demanded 
whether I still considered the parole to be in force, my answer was 
perfectly reaefy and very short, but no such question was asked. 
Many circumstances had giyen room to suspect, that the captain- 
general secretly desired I should attempt an escape ; and his view' in 
it might either have been to some extraordinary severity, or in case 
his spies failed of giving timely information, to charging me with 
having brol^n parole and thus to throw a veil over his own injus- 
tice. Hence it might have been that he did not seek to knpw whether, 
being restricted to the plantation of Madame D'Arifat, I still admitted 
the obligatory part of the parole to be binding ; and that the expres- 
sion in my answer , — ihe parole which I had given, implying that it 
existed no longer, passed without. question. However this might be, 
I thenceforward declined accepting any invitations beyond the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the plantation ; and until the decisive mo- 
ment should arrive, amused by solitude with instructing the two 
younger sons of our good family in the elements of mathematical 
science? with inventing problems and calculathig tables that might 
be useful to navigation, and in reading the most esteemed Frcncli 
authors. 
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After the evacuation of the town and bay of St. Paul at Bourbon, 
the blockade of Mauritius was resumed by commodore Rowley with 
increased strictness. The frigate La Canonni^re and the prize for- 
merly H. M. ship Laurel, which the want of a few thousand dollars 
had induced the government to let for freight to the merchants, were 
thus prevented sailing ; and a cartel fitted long before to carry the 
English prisoners to the Cape of Good Hope, and waiting only, as 
was generally supposed, for the departure of these two ships, was 
delayed in consequence. When captains Woolcombe and Lynne of 
the navy had been desired in August to keep themselves in readi- 
ness, I had committed to the obliging care of the latter many letters 
for England, and one for admiral Bertie at the Cape ; but instead of 
being sent away, these officers with the others were put into close 
confinement, and their prospects retarded until the hurricane season, 
when it was expected the island would have q. respite from our 
cruisers. 

In the beginning of December, despatches were said to have 
arrived from France, and the marine minister having received my 
memorial in the early part of the year, full time had been given 
to send out a fresh order ; but disappointment on such arrivals had 
been so constant during greater part of the six years tP which my 
imprisonment w'as now prolonged, that I did not at this time think 
it worth asking a question on the subject. A British cartel, the 
Harriet, arrived from India on the 12th, with the officers of La 
Pi 6 montaise and La Jena ; the Harriet was commanded by Mr. John 
Ramsden, formerly confined with me in the Garden and the 

commissary of prisoners was Hugh Hope, Esq., whom Lord Minto 
had particularly sent to negotiate an exchange with general De 
Caen. The cartel had been stopped at the entrance of the port by 
the blockading squadron, and been permitted to co ne in only at the 
earnest request of Mr. Hope and the parole of the prisoners to go 
out again with him should the exchange be refused. In a few days 
I received an open letter from Mr. Stock, the former commissary; 
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and having learned that» Mr. Hope proposed to use his endeavours 
for my release, a copy of all the letters to and from colonel Monis- 
trol, subsequent to the marine minister’s order, was transmitted, that 
he might be better enabled to take his measures with effect ; and to- 
wards the end of the month, a letter from the commissary informed 
me of the very favourable reception he had met with from the captain- 
general, of the subject of ray liberty having been touched upon, and of 
his entertaining hopes of a final success. The flattering reception 
given to Mr. Hoj)e had been remarked to me with surprise from 
several hands; but a long experience of gener^ DeCaen prevented 
any faith in the success of his application for my release : I feared that 
Mr. Hope’s wishes had caused him to interpret favourably some sof- 
tened expressions of the general, which he would in the end find to 
merit no sort of confidence. 

La Venus frigate, after her exploit aSTappanouli, got into* the 
Black River on the first of January, notwithstanding the presence of 
our cruisers ; she had on'boafd a part of the 69 th regiment, with the 
officeriJ and passengers of the Windham, including five ladies, and 
announced the capture of two other ships belonging to the East- 
India Company ; and two days afterward, the frigates La Manche 
and La Bellone entered Port Louis with the United Kingdom and 
Charleston, the Portuguese frigate Minerva, and His Majesty's sloop 
Victor (formerly La Jena). This was a most provoking sight to 
commodore Rowley, whom baffling winds and his position off' the 
Black River prevented stopping them ; whilst the joy it produced 
in the island, n]ore especially amongst the officers of the government 
who had been many months without pay, was excessive. The ordi- 
nary sources of revenue and emolumenTwere nearly dried up, and 
to have recourse to the merchants for a loan was impossible, the 
former bills upon the French treasury, drawn it was said for three 
millions of livres, remaining in great part unpaid ; and to such dis- 
tress was the captain-general reduced for ways and means, that he 
had submitted to ask a voluntary contribution in money, wheat, 
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1810. maize, or any kind of produce from the half-ruined colonists. Pro- 

January* ^ 

mises of great reform in the administration were made at that time ; 
and it was even said to have been promised, that if pecuniary suc- 
cour did not arrive in six months, the captain-general would retire 
and leave the inhabitants to govern themselves ; and had the frigates 
not returned, or returned without prizes, it seemed probable that 
such must have been the case.* 

The hurricane season was now arrived; and the Canon- 
niere and Laurel having taken advantage of our cruisers being at a 
little distance to get out at night, the British squadron abandoned 
the island. Expecting then that the cartel for the Cape of Good Hope 
would be sent away, I augmented the number of letters for England 
and the Cape in the hands of captain Lynne ; and transmitted to 
him the greater part of my books and clothes, which he had the 
goodness to send on board with his own. So n»any vessels had 
arrived from France, and amongst them two during this month of 
January, without producing any fresh information, that almost all 
hope from my memorial to the marine minister jiad ceased*; and 
should the captain -general send me in this cartel, contrary to expec- 
tation, then my effects were already on board. She sailed on the 
spth, with captains Woolcombe Imd Lynne and the commanders 
of the Company’s ships Windham, Charleston and United King- 

I 

* According to information from various sources, tW prizes brought to Mauritius 
were disposed (»f in tliis manner* The proceeds went fii*st into the hands of the 
government, wliit h took ten per cent, as ix duty upon the sales, and afterwards one- 
third of the rcffiaiudvr as its proper right. Sixty |)t r cent, remained ft)r the captors, but 
the necessities of t'ue state being gcneially urgent, it took tlvirty more, giving bills for the 
amount on the treasury of France ; and for the remaining portion, it was parted with so 
reluctai.tly that the inferior officers and seamen were seldom aMc to obtain a dollar ; but 
they were ottered other bills, and these they were glad to sell for almost any thing to the 
inhabitants. This was (lie distribution to the frigates ; the prizes brought in by priva- 
teers were not so profitable to tfie go\ ernme^t, its claims being limited, I believe, to the 
ten per cent, duty and one-third of ike remainder. 
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dom, and their officers ; captain W. Owen of the Sea Flower and i^io. 

s ^ Januar; 

the remaining English officers were reserved for the Bengal cartel, 
commanded by Mr. ’Ramsden ; and with respect to the seamen 

•I 

and soldiers, a part only of the crews of the Laurel and Sea Flower, 
and of the 69 th regiment were left, many of them having been se- 
duced from their allegiance to enlist in the French service. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A prospect of liberty, which is officially confirmed. Occurrences during 
eleven weeks residence in the town of Port Louis and on board the 
Harriet cartel. Parole and ceiiificates. Departure from Port Louis, 
and embarkation in the Otter. Eulogium on the inhabitants of Mau^ 
ritius. Review of the conduct of general De Caen. Passage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after seven weeks stay, from thence to England. 
Conclusion. ' 

Th e French cartel for the Cape of Good Hope had sailed two 
days when a packet boat arrived with despatches from Bayonne, and 
from the unusual degree of secrecy observed respecting them, some 
persons were willing to suppose that orders to set me at .liberty 
formed part of their contents ; of thic, the most prudent mode to gain 
information was to wait patiently for the sailing of the English cartel 
for India, when my embarkation therein or being again left the sole 
British prisoner in the island, would afford a practical solution of the 
question. In the time of waiting for this event, I revised some notes 
upon the magnetism of the earth and of ships, and considered the 
experiments necessary to elucidate the opirtions formed from obser- 
vations made in the Investigator ; and I was thus occupied when, 
on March 13th, a letter came from Mr. Hope, the commissary of pri- 
soners, to inform me that he had obtained the captain-general's pro- 
mise for my liberty, and departure from the island with him in 
the Harriet. This unhoped for intelligence would have produced 
excessive joy, had not experience taught me to distrust even the 
promises of the general ; and especially when, as in the present 
case, there was no cause assigned for thjs change in his conduct. 
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I dared not therefore allow my imagination to contemplate a meeting 
with my family and friends as likely to soon take place, nor to dwell 
upon any subject altogether English ; the same preparation however 
was made for a departure, as if this promise were expected to be 
fulfilled. It was reported that the Harriet would sail within a fortnight 
after two frigates and a sloop should have gone out upon a cruise; 
and as these ships sailed on the i4,th, the official information of my 
liberty, if really granted, might be expected daily. 

It will be believed that I sought on all hands to learn whether 
any thing had transpired from the government to bespeak an inten- 
tion of suffering me to go in the cartel ; but it was without success, and 
every person endeavoured to discourage the hope, with a friendly 
design of softening another pi t bable disappointment. They argued, 
that for general Dc Caen to lot me go at this time, when 1 knew so 
much of the island and an attack upon it was expected, would be to 
contradict all the reasons hitherto given for my detention ; and 
therefore, that unless he had received a new and positive order, he 
could not with any degree of consistency set me at liberty. This 
state of suspense, between hope’ and apprehension, continued until 
the 28th, when an express from the town, sent by M. Pitot, brought 
the following welcome information from colonel Monistrol. 

llis Excellency the captain-general charges me to have the honour of 
informing yoa, that he authorises you to return to your country in the cartel 
Hun let, on condition of net serving in a hostile manner against France or 
its allies during the course of tlie present war. 

Receive, I pray you, Sir, the assurance of the pleasure I have in making 
you this cummunicaticu, and of the sentiments of perfect consideration with 
which I have the honour to be, &c. 

P. S. The cartel is to sail on Saturday next (31st.) 

Beihg then satisfied of the intention to permit my return to 
England, though the cause of it was involved in mystery, I visited 
our immediate, and still almost incredulous neighbours, to take leave 
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1810. of them; and wrote letters to the principal of those more distant 

March. 

inhabitants, whose kindness deinanded my gratitude. Early next 
morning a red flag wi#i a pendant under it, showing one or more of 
our ships to be cruising before the p>)ri, was hoisted upon the signal 
hills; this was an unwelcome sight, for it had been an invariable rule 
to let no cartel or neutral vessel go out, so long as English ships 
were before the island. I however toqjc leave of the benevolent 
and respectable family which had afforded me an asylum during 
four years and a half; and on arriving at my friend Pitot's in the 
town, was met by Me^rs. Hope and Ramsdcn, neither of whom 
knew any other reason for setting me at liberty than that the captain- 
general had granted it to Mr. Hope's sol^tations. 

On waiting upon colonel Monistrol on the 30th, it appeared that 
nothing had been done relative to the Cumberland, or to returning 
whdt had been taken away, particularly the third volume of my log 
book so often before mentioned ; he promised however to take the 
captain-general’s pleasure u|X)n these subjects, and to repeat my 
otter of making and signing any extracts from the book which His 
Excellency might desire to preserve. In the evening I had the plea- 
sure to meet a large party of my contrymen and women, at a dinner 
given by M. Foisy, president of the Society of Emulation ; and from 
the difficulty of speaking English after a ces.sation of four years, I 
then became convinced of the possibility of a man's fqrgetting his 
own language. 

April. There were lying in port two Dutch and one American vessel, 

with a number of Frenchmen oh board, whom mai;.shal Daendels, 
governor of the remaining Dutch possessions in the East, hid 
. engaged to officer some new regiments of Malays ; these vessels 
waited only for the ab.sence of our cruisers to go to Batavia ; and 
that we might hot give information of them was the alleged cause 
for detaining the cartel all the moiith of April, our squadron keeping 
so close off' the port that they dared not venture out. 

Maf. On May 2, captain Willoughby of the Ncrdide made a descent 
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upcai the south side of the island, at Port Jacotet; where he cut 
out L'Estafette packet boat, spiked .the guns of the fort, carried off 
the officer with two field pieces, and M. Etienne Bolger, commandant 
of the quarter of La Savanne, the same who had acted so ungraciously 
on my arrival at the Baye du Cap. This sullying of the French territory 
produced a fulminating proclamation from general De Caen, nearly 
similar in terms to that of the emperor Napoleon after the descent at 
Walcheren ; its effect on the inhabitants, however, v.'as not much, 
for on asking some of them what they thought of this second-hand 
gasconade, the reply was,— ■“ Oh it is not to us, it is to Bonaparte 
“ that the* proclamation is addressed;’* meaning that it was a bait to 
catch his a probation. Three days afterwards a flag of truce was 
sent out to negotiate an exchange for M. Bolger and the officer who 
had commanded the fort, for whom twenty soldiers of the %th 
regimeiit were giiien ; we afterwards learned that a proposal, had 
been Made to let tlie cartel sail, provided the squadron would suffer 
her to jtasf; without being visited ; but to this arrangement captain 
Pyni, tite then sorrier officer, refused his consent. 

An order was given on the 8th for all the British officers to 
embark in the cartel, and we hoped to sail immediately; but *ke 
merchants of the town presented a petition to the captain-general for 
a delay, lest we might give information of the expected arrival of 
some ships from France. Our cruisers were stationed pur|X)scIy to 
stop every French vessel, whether going in or out, and this j)etition 
therefore seemed to be ridiculous ; it appeared however to be com- 
plied with, for we not only were ‘prevented sailing, but denied all 
conuuunication with the inhabitants for several weeks ; and the five 
ladies on board were as much subjected to these restrictions as the 
officers. The Fiench cartel returned from the Cape of Good Hojie 
on the loth, with exchanged prisoners; and the former reports of a 
projected attack on Mauritius and Bourbon ^^ere so strongly revived 
that general De Caen made a tourof the islatid, in order, as was said, 
to have batteries erected at all the landing places without defence, 
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and to strengthen the existing fortifications. On the i8th, an ex- 
change was made with the squadron of sixteen soldiers and people 
out of the prison on slpre, for the commander and some others of 
L'Estafette; but nothing transpired relative to the sailing of the 
cartel. 

June a, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired to celebrate the 

marriage of the French emperor with the princess Maria Louisa of 

Austria. This intelligence, accompanied with that of the capture of 

La Canonniere, was brought by a sliip from Bourdeaux, which had 

succeeded in getting into the Black River, as had L’Atree frigate 

some weeks before. The entrance of these vessels at the tinie that five 

or six of our ships were cruising round the island, affords additional 

proof of the impossibility of blockading it effectually, without a much 

more extensive force than so small a spot can be tliought to deserve. 

Mauritius owes this adv.antage principally to ijs numerous hills; 

from whence vessels at sea are informed by signal of the situation 

of the cruisers, and are thus enabled te avoid them. 

« * 

On the 7th, a parole made out by the English interpreter was 
brought on board for me to sign; arid at daylight of the 13th a pilot 
came to take the cartel out of harbour, and we received forty-six 
seamen cf the Sea Flower and soldiers of the 69th ; my sword was 
then delivered back, and the following duplicate of the parole was 
given, with a certificate annexed from qolonel Monistrol. 

# * 

I undersigned, captain in His Britannic Majesty’s navy, having ob- 
tained leave of His Excellency the cnptain-genoral to return in iny country 
by the way of Bengal, promise on my word of honour not iu act in any ser- 
vice which might be considered as directly or indirectly hostile to France or 
its allies, during the course of the present war. 

Matthew Flinders. 

I 

Je soussigne certifie que monsieur Mathicu Flinders, capitaine des vais- 
seaux de Sa Majeste Britunnique, a uhteuu I’aqtorisiition de Son Excellence 
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le capitaine>general De Caen de rctourner dans sa patrie, aux conditions 
cnoncees ci-dessns^ dont le double est teste eutre mes mains. 

All Port Napoleon, Isle de France, le 7 Juin 1810. 
L’adjutant comm*., chef de I’etat-major-gcn . 

(Signed) Monistrol. 


I had much feared to be laid untfer the obligation of going to 
India, and of thus losing some months of time and incurring a con- 
siderable and useless expense ; but althougli the parole expresses 
the “ having obtained leave to return' by the way of Bengal,” 
neither the part containing my promise nor the certificate of colonel 
Monistrol specified any particular route; and the officer of the staff 
who delivered this duplicate, said he sup|X)sed I should not lose time 
in going to India, but proceed to the Cape in the first vessel sent in 
by the squadron. 

Frequent mention has been made of attempts to procure back 
the third volume of my jourijal, the sole book remaining in the hands 
of tlie captaih-gencral. Twice during my residence in the town 
these attempts had been renewed, but with no better effect than were 
my applications respecting the Cumberland ; nor would certificates 
be given of the refusal either of these objects or of the Port-Jackson 
despatches. I therefore requested Mr. Hope to certify the steps 
which had been taken, that the Admiralty and Secretary of State 
might be 'satisfied of every thing in my power liaviiig beert done ; 
and this he did in tlie following terms. 


This is to certify to whomsoever it may concern, that after having suc- 
ceeded in executing that part of the instructions of His Excellency lord 
Minto, governor-general of British India, relating to the liberation of 
Matthew Flinders, Esq., late commander of His Majesty’s ship Investigator, 
who had been detained more than six years in the Isle of France, I did, at 
the request of captain Flinders, make a personal application to His Excel- 
lency general De Caen for the third volume of the log book of his voyage 
of discovery, which that officer represented to be still kept from him by His 
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1810. Excellency. That the answer to this was a posithre refusal, both of the book 
and of permission to take a copy of it; and the reason given for this refusal 
was, that captain F not being set at liberty in^consequcncc of any orders from 
France, every tiling relating to this log book and to his little schooner Cum- 
berland must remain to be settled between the French and British govern- 
ments in Europe. 

I do further certify that captain Flinders did, in my presence, apply to 
the chief of liic staff in the Isle of France, for certificates of the above log 
book and schooner being refused to be given up ; and also for a certificate 
of two boxes of despatches having been taken on his arrival in this island, 
in December 1803, and that 1 have since made a similar application to the 
•ame officer for the said certificates ; but which have been refused for the 
same alleged reason as before given to me by His Excellency the captain- 
general Dc Caen. 

Witness my hand on board the Harriet cartel, in Port 
Napoleon, Isle of France, this 9t!i of,Junc 1810. 

• (Signed) H. Hope, 

t * 

Commissary and agent of the British government 
in India fur the exchange of prisoners. 

It may probably be asked, what could he general De Caen’s 
object in refusing throughout to give up this log book, or to suffer 
any copy to be taken ? I can see no other reasonable one, than that 
the statements from it, sent to the French government as reasons 
for detaining me a prisoner, might have been partial and mutilated 
extracts ;^and he did not choose to have his accusations disproved by 
the production either of the original or an authehtic C 9 py. Besides 
this book and the little schooner, I lost a cask containing pieces of 
rock collected from different parts of Terra Australis, the two spy- 
glasses taken in the Garden Prison, and various small articles be- 
longing to myself; but I was too happy at the prospect of getting 
out of the island to make .any difficulty upon these heads. 

I 

On the same morning that the pilot came on board, the an- 
chors were weighed ; but in swinging oat, the ship touched the 
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ground, and hung till past four in the afternoon. During this 
time we saw L’Estafette coming hi with a flag of truce from the 
squadron ; and the boat that went to meet her was returning when 
the cartel had floated off, and sail was made. We were a good deal 
alarmed at what might be the subject of L’Estafette ’s communica- 
tion, and particularly anxious to get without side of the port before 
any counter order should come from the general ; at sunset it was 
eftected, the French pilot left us, and after a captivity ^of .six years, 
five months and twenty-seven days, I at lengthdiadthe inexpressible 
pleasure of being out of the reach of general De Caen. 

Three frigates and a sloop of war composed the squadron 
cruising before the port ; but instead of coming to speak us for in- 
formation, as was expected, we observed them standing away to the 
southward ; a proceeding which could be reconciled only upon the 
supposition, that cbmmodore Rowley had. Sent in an offer not to'com- 
municate with the cartel. This was too important an affair to me 
to be let pass without due inquiry ; my endeavours were therefore 
used with Mr. Rtimsden, the commander, to induce him to run down 
to the ships ; and this wus done, on finding they persisted in stretch- 
ing to the southward. At nine o’clock Mr. Ramsden vient in a boat 
to the Boadicea, but was desired to keep off ; a letter was handed 
to him for the commissary, containing a copy of one sent in by 
L’Estafette; wherein it was proposed, if general De Caen would 
suffer the cartel to sail., that she should not be .visited by any ship 
under the commodore’s orders. Mr. Hope replied that the cartel 
had not come 'out in consequence of this proposal, nor had the boat 
reached the shore at the time ; and this point being clearly ascer- 
tained, a communication was opened, and I applied for a passage to 
the Cape of Good Hope. It happened fortunately, that the Otter 
sloop of, war Was required to go there immediately with despatches ; 
and the commodore having satisfied himself tltatno engagement of 
the commissary opposed it, complied with my request. Next day 
I took leave of Mr. Hope, to whose zeal and address Towed so much, 
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and wished my companions in the cartel,^ with her worthy com- 
mander, a good voyage ; and after dining with commodore Row- 
ley, embarked in the evening on board the; Otter with captain 
Tomkinson. 

On bidding adieu to Mauritius, it is but justice to declare that 
during my long residence in the island, as a marked object of sus- 
picion to the government, the kind attention of the inhabitants who 
could have access to , me was invariable ; never, in any place, or 
amongst any people, have I seen more hospitality and attention to 
strangers, —more sensibility to the misfortunes of others^ of what- 
ever nation, than here, — than I have myself experienced in Mauritius. 
To the names of the two families whose unremitting kindness 
formed a great counterpoise to the protracted persecution of their 
governor, might be added a long list of others whose endeavours 
were used to soften my 'captivity ; and who sought ^o alleviate the 
chagrin which perhaps the strongest minds cannot but sometimes 
feel in the course of years, when reflcdting’on their far-distant fami- 
lies and friends, on their prospects in life indefinitely suspend'ed,.jind 
their hopes of liberty and justice followed by continual disappoint- 
ment ; and to the honour of the inhabitants in general be it spoken, 
that many who knew no more than my former employment and 
my misfortunes, sought to render me service by such ways as seemed 
open to them. The long continuation and notorious injustice of my 
imprisonment had raised a sensation more strong and widely extended 
than I could believe, before arriving at Port Louis to embark in the 
cartel; when the number of persons who sough! to be, introduced, for 
the purpose of oftering their felicitations upon this unexpected event, 
confirmed what had been before said by my friends ; and attbrded a sa- 
tisfactory proof that even arbitrary power, animated by strong national 
prejudice, though it may turn aside or depress for a time, cannot yet 
extinguish in a people the broad principles of justice and 'humanity 
generally prevalent in the human heart. 

Some part of my desire to ascertain the motives which influ- 
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enced general De Caen to act so contrary to the passport of the first 
consul, and to the usage’s adopted .towards voyages of discovery, 
may perhaps be felt by the reader ; and he may therefore not be 
displeased to see the leading points in liis conduct brought into one 
view, in order to deducing therefrom some reasonable conclusion. 

On arriving at Mauritius after the shipwreck, and producing 
my passport and cominision, the captain-general accused me of being 
an impostor ; took possession of the Cumberland with the charts 
and journals of my voyage, and made me a close j^risoner. On the . 
following day, without any previous change of conduct or offering 
an explanation, he invited me to his table. 

All other books and papers were taken on the fourth day, and 
my imprisonment confirmed; the alleged cause for it being the 
expression in my journal of a desire to become acquainted with the 
periodical winds, the port, and present state of the colony, which it was 
asserted were contrary to the passport ; though it was not said that 
1 knew of the war when -the desire was expressed. 

After three months seclusion’as a spy, I was admitted to join 
the prisoners of war, and in twenty months to go into the interior of 
the island, on parole ; I there had liberty to range two leagues all 
round, and was unrestricted either from seeing any person within 
those limits or writing to any part of the world. It might be thought, 
that the most certain way of counteracting my desire to gain inform- 
ation alleged to be contrary to the passjwrt, would have been to 
send me from the island; 'but general DeCaen took the contrary me- 
thod, and kept me there above six years. 

His feeling for my situation, and desire to receive orders from 
the French marine minister had been more than once expressed, 
when at the end of three years and a half, he sent official information 
that the government granted my liberty and the restitution of the 
Cumberland ; and this was accompanied with the promise, that “ so 
“ soon as circumstances would permit, I should fully enjoy the favour 
“ which had been granted me by His Majesty the Emperor and 
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“ King yet, after a delay of fifteen months, an application was 
answered by saying, “ that having comnauhicated to His Excellency 
“ tlie marine minister the motives which had determined him to sus- 
“ pend my return to Europe, he could not authorize my departure 
“ before having received an answer upon the subject;" in twenty 
months more, however, he let me go, and declared to Mr. commis- 
sary Ho’iethat itv^as not inconsequence of any orders from France. 

When first imprisoned in 1803, for having expressed a wish 
Jto learn the present state of the colony, there was no suspicion of 
any projected attack upon it ; in i8io, preparations of defence were 
making against an attack almost immediately expected, and there 
were few circumstances relating to the island in which I was not as 
well informed as the generality of the inliabitants ; then it was, after 
giving me the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the town 
and harbour of Port Louis, that general De Caen suffered me to go 
aw-ay in a ship bound to the place whence the attack was expected, 
and without laying any restriction upoq my. communications. 

Such are the leading characteristics of the conduct pursped by 
His Excellency general De Caen, and they will be admitted to be so 
far contradictory, as to make the reconciling them with any uniform 
principle a difficult task ; with the aid how'ever of various collateral 
circumstances, of opinions entertained by well informed people, and 
of facts which transpired in the shape of opinions, I will endeavour 
to give some insight into his policy; requesting the reader to bear in 
mind that much of what is said must necessarily depend upon con- 
jecture: 

After the peace of Amiens, general De Caen* went out to 
Pondicherry as captain-general of all the French possessions to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope ; he had a few troops and a 
number of extra officers, some of whom appear to have , been intended 
for seapoy regiments proposed to be raised, and others for the ser- 
vice of the Mahrattas. The plan of Operations in India was probably 
extensive, but the early declaraticm of war, by England put a stop to 
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them, and obliged His Excellency to abandon the brilliant prospect 
of making a figure in the annals of the East ; he then came to Mau- 
ritius, exclaiming against the perfidy of the British government, and 
with a strong dislike, if not hatred to the whole nation. I arrived 
about three months subsequent to this period, and the day after M. 
Barrois had been sent on board Le G^ographe with despatches for 
France ; which transaction being contrary to the English passport, 
•and subjecting the ship to capture, if known, it was resolved to detain 
me a short time, and an embargo was laid upon all neutral ships for ten 
days. It would appear that the report of the commandant at La Sa- 
vanne gave some suspicion of my identity, which was eagerly adopted 
as a cause of detention ; I was therefore accused at once of impos- 
ture, closely confined, and my books, papers, and vessel seized. 
Next day another report arrived from La Savanne, that of major 
Dunienville ; fron> which, and the examination I had just under- 
gone, it appeared that the accusation, of imposture was untenable ; 
an invitation to go to the gefteral’s table vyas then sent me, no sus- 
picion being entsrtained that this condescension to an Englishman, 
and to an officer of inferior ranlk, might not be thought an equiva- 
lent for what had passed. My i*efusal of the intended honour until 
set at liberty, so much exasperated the captain-general that he de- 
termined to make me repent it ; and a wish to be acquainted with 
the present, state of Mauritius being found in my journal, it was 
fixed upon as a pretext for detaining me until orders should arrive 
from France, by which an imprisonment of at least twelve months 
was insured. The first motive for’my detention therefore arose from 
the infraction previously made of the English passport, by sending 
despatches in Le G6ographe ; and the probable cause of its being 
prolonged beyond what seems to have been originally intended, 
was to punish me for refusing the invitation to dinner. 

The marine minister's letter admits little doubt that general De 
Caen knew, on the return of his brother-in-law in January 1805, 
that the council of state at Paris, though approving pf his conduct, 
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JJiS' proposed granting my liberty and the restitution of the Cumber- 
land ; and he must have expected by every vessel to receive orders 
to that efiect ; but punishment had not yet prpduced a sufficient de- 

y 

gree of humiliation to make him execute such an order willingly. 

' When the exchange was made with commodore Osborn in the fol- 
lowing August, it became convenient to let me quit the Garden Pri- 
son, in order to take away the sentinels ; captain Bergeret also,' who 
as a prisoner in India had been treated with distinction, strongly 
pressed my going into the country *, these circumstances alone might 
possibly have induced the captain-general to take the parole of one 
who had been detained as a spy ; but his subsequent conduct leaves 
a strong suspicion that he proposed to make the portion of liberty, 
thus granted as a favour, subservient to evading the expected order 
from France, should such a measure be then desirable. At length 
the order arrived, and three years and a half of detention had not 
produced any very sensible effect on his prisoner ; the execution of 
it was therefore suspended, until another reference should be made 
to the government and an answ.^r returned. Whjit was the 'subject 
of this reference could hot be knowh, but there existed in the island 
only one conjecture ; that from having had such a degree of liberty 
during near two years, I had acquired a knowledge of the colony 
which made it unsafe to permit my departure. 

Extensive wars were at this time, carrying on in Europe, the 
French arms were victorious, and general -De Caen saw his former 
companions becoming counts, dukes, and marshals of the empire, 
whilst he remained an untitled ' general of division ; he and his 
officers, as one of them told me, then felt themselves little better 
circumstanced than rayself,--than prisoners in an almost forgotten 
speck of the globe, with their promotion suspended. Rumours of a 
premeditated attack at length reached the island, which it was said 
the captain-general hear,d with pleasure ; and it was attributed to the 
prospect of making military levies on the inhabitants, and increasing 
his authority by the proclamation of martial law ; but if I mistake 
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not, the general's pleasure arose from more extended views and a 
more permanent source. If the island were attacked and he could 
repulse the English forces, distinction would follow ; if unsuccessful, 
a capitulation would restore him to France and the career of advance- 
ment. An attack was therefore desirable ; and as the captain-general 
probably imagined that an officer who had been six years a prisoner, 
and whose liberty had been so often requested by the different 
' authorities in India, would not only be anxious to forward it with all 
his might, but that his representations would be attended to, the pre- 
texts before alleged for my imprisonment and the answer from 
France were waved ; and after passing six weeks in the town of Port 
Louis and five on board a ship in the harbour, from which I had be- 
fore been debarred, he suffered me to depart in a cartel bound to the 
place where the attack was publickly said to be in meditation. This 
is the sole motive which, upon a review of , the general's conduct, I 
can assign for being set at liberty so unexpectedly, and without any 
restriction upon my communications ; and if such a result to an attack 
upon Mauritius were foreseen by the present comit De Caen, captain- 
general of Catalonia, events have* proved’ that he was no mean cal- 
culator. But perhaps this, as well as the preceding conjectures on 
his motives may be erroneous ; if so, possibly the count himself, or 
some one on the part of the French government may give a more 
correct statement,— one which may not only reconcile the facts here 
brought together, but e^cplain many lesser incidents which have 
been omitted from fear of tiring tlie patience of the reader. 

I thought it a happy concurrence of circumstances, that on the 
same day we quitted Port Louis in the cartel, the arrival of a frigate 
from India should require commodore Rowley to despatch the Otter 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Captain Tomkinson took his departure 
on the i4,th at nine in the evening, from Cape Brabant, with a 
fresh trade wind and squally weather ; at noon next day the island 
Bourbon was in sight, and the breakers on the south-east end dis- 
tinguishable from the deck ; but thick clouds obscured all the hills. 
The winds from south-east and north-east carried us to the latitude 
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J810. f longitude 49® ; they were afterwards variable, and sometimes 
foul for days together, and w:e did not make the coast of Africa until 
July, the 3rd of July. Being then in latitude 34,“ 52' and longitude 25^“, 
the hills were descried at the distance of twenty leagues to the 
northward ; and the water being remarkably smooth, the lead was 
hove, but no bottom found at 200 fathoms. • A continuance of west- 
ern winds obliged us to work along the greater part of the coast, 
and Cape Agulhas was not seen before the 10th ; we then had a 
strong breeze at S. E., and Cape Hanglip being distinguished at dusk, 
captain Tomkinson steered up False Bay, and anchored at eleven at 
night in 22 fathoms, sandy bottom. In this passage of twenty-six 
days from Mauritius, the error in dead reckoning amounted to 1“ 18' 
south and 2° 21' west, which might be reasonably attributed to the 
current. 

On the 11th we ran into Simon’s Bay, and captain Tomkinson 
set off immediately for Cape Town with his despatches to vice-ad- 
miral Bertie and His Excellency the earl of Caledon ; he took also a 
letter from me to the admiral^ making application, conformably to 
my instructions, for the earliest passage to England; and requesting, 
if any circumstance should place general be Caen within his power, 
that he would be pleased to demand my journal from him, and cause 
* it to be transmitted to the Admiralty. I went on shore next morn- 
ing and waited upon colonel sir Edward Butler, the commanding 
officer at Simon’s Town ; and learning that an India packet had put 
into Table Bay, on her way to England, made preparation for going 
over on the following day. At noon, however, a telegraphic signal 
expressed the admiral’s desire to see me immediately ; and as the 
packet was expected to stop only a short time, I hoped it was for the 
purpose of embarking in her, and hastened over with horses and a 
dragoon guide furnished by the commandant ; but to my mortifica- 
tion, the packet was standing out of Table Bay at the time I alighted 
at the admiral's door, and no other opportunity for England pre- 
sented itself for more than six weeks aftqrwaid. 

During the tedious time of waiting at Cape Town for a pas- 
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sage, I received much polite attention from His Excellency the earl 
of Caledon, and Mr. Alexander, secretary to the colony*; as also 
from the Hon. general Grey, commander of the forces, commissioner 
Shield of the navy, and several other ciyil and military officers of the 
Cape establishment. I made little excursions to Constantia and in 
the neighbourhood of the town ; but feared to go into the interior 
of the country lest an (Opportunity, such as that which the India 
packet had presented, might be lost. Towards the latter end of 
August, captain Parkinson of the army and lieutenant Robb of the 
navy arrived from commodore Rowley's squadron, with intelligence 
of the island Bourbon being captured ; and a cutter being ordered to 
convey them to England, I requested of the admiral and obtained a 
passage in her. 

We sailed from Simon’s Bay on the 28th, in the Olympia, 
commanded by lieutenant Henry Taylor; and after a passage of 
fourteen days, anchored in St. Helena road oh the afternoon of 
September 1 1 ; and having obtained water and a few supplies from 
the toXvn, sailed .again the same night. On the 16th, passed close to 
the north side of Ascension, in the hope of procuring a turtle should 
any vessel be lying there; but seeing none, steered onward and 
crossed the Line on the 19th, in longitude 191® west. The trade 
wind shifted to the S. W. in latitude 5® north, and continued to blow 
until we had reached abreast of the Cape-Verde Islands, as it had 
done at the same time, of year in 1801. At my recommendation 
lieutenant Taylor did not run so far west as ships usually do in 
returning to England, but passed the Cape-Verdes not further distant 
than sixty leagues ; we there met the north-east trade, and on the 
S9th Mr. Taylor took the brig Atalante from Mauritius. 

On reaching the latitude 22|^® north and longitude 33*’ west, 
the north-east trade veered to east and south-eastward, which enabled 
us to make some easting ; and being succeeded by north-west winds, 
we passed within the Azores, and took a fresh departure from St. 
Mary’s on the 15th of October. Soundings in 75 fathoms were 
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obtained on th^ 21st, at the entrance of the English Channel ; but it 
then ble^v a gale of wind from the westward, and obliged us to lie 
to on this, as it did on the following night; and it was greatly feared 
that the cutter would be driven on the coast of France, near the 
Casket rocks. In the morning of the 23rd, the wind being more 
moderate, we made sail to the northward, and got sight of the Bill 
of Portland ; and at five in the evening clme to an anchor in Stud- 
. land Bay, off the entrance of Pool Harbour, after a run from St. 
Helena of six weeks ; which in an indifferent sailing vessel, very 
leaky, and excessively ill found, must be considered an excellent 
passage. 

Captain Parkinson and lieutenant Robb went off the same 
night with their despatches; and next morning we ran through the 
Needles and came to at Spithead, where the prize brig, from which 
we had been long separated, had just before dropped her anchor. 
I went on shore to wait upon admiral sir Roger Curtis, and the same 
evening set off for London ; having boon absent from England nine 
years and three months, and nearly four years and a half without 
intelligence from any part of my connexions. 

The account of the Investigator’s voyage, and of the events 
resulting from it is concluded; but there is one or two circumstances 
which the naval reader may probably desire to see further explained. 

A regulation adopted at the Admiralty forbids any officer to 
be promoted whilst a prisoner, upon the principle apparently, that 
officers in that situation have almost always to undergo a court 
martial, which cannot be done until they are set at liberty. My 
case was made subject to this regulation, although if required no 
court martial ; and was moreover so different to that of prisoners in 
general, that nothing similar perliaps ever occurred. In consequence 
of my French passport, not only was the possibility of reaping any 
advantage from the war done away, but the liberation on parole or by 
exchange, granted to all others in Mauritius, was refused for years, 
the passport removing me from the class of prisoners of war ; yet one 
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of the greatest hardships to officers of a state of warfare was at the 
same time applifd to me in England, and continued throughout this 
protracted detention.. So soon as it was known that I had been re- 
leased, and was arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, a commission for 
post rank was issued; and on my representations to the Right Hon. 
Charles Yorke, first lord commissioner of the Admiralty, by whom 
I had the honour to be redeived with the condescension and feeling 
natural to his character, he was pleased to direct that it should 
take date as near to that of general De Caen's permission to quit 
Mauritius, as the patent which constituted the existing Board of 
Admiralty would allow. A more retrospective date could be given 
to it onl}’^ by an order of the King in council ; unhappily His Majesty 
was then incapable of exercising his royal function^; and when the 
Regency was established, my proposed petition did not meet with 
that official encoumgement which was necessary to obtain success. 
It was candidly acknowledged, that my services in the Investigator 
would have been deemeji a sufficient title to advancement in 1804,, 
had I then arrived in England and the Admiralty been composed of 
the same members ; but no representation could overcome the re- 
luctance to admitting an exception to the established rule; thus the 
injustice of the French governor of Mauritius, besides all its other 
consequences, was attended with the loss of six years post rank in 
His Majesty's naval service. 

One of my first cares was to seek the means of relieving some 
relations of my Mauritius friends, prisoners of ww in England ; and 
in a few months, through the indulgence of the Admiralty and of the 
earl of Dverpod, secretary of state for the colonies, I had the grati- 
fication of sending five young men back to the island, to families 
who had shown kindness to English prisoners. 

The Board of Admiralty was pleased to countenance the pub- 
lication of the Investigator's voyage by providing for the charts and 
embellishments; and a strong representation was made by its direc- 
tions to the French government, upon the subjects of my detained 
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journal, the schooner Cumberland, and the parole exacted on quitting 
Mauritius. A release from the pkrolc was transmitted in April i8 la, 
after three applications ; but upon the other points it was answered, that 
“ the vessel of captain Flinders was at the Isle of France at the capitu- 

c «* 

“ lation of that colony, and returned in consequence to the power of 
“ the English government. With respect to the journal of that 
“ navigator, as it did not make part of the papers brought from the 
“ Isle of France by the prefect of that colony, a demand has been 
“ made for it to the captain-general De Caen, who is with the army. 
“ In default of an answer he will be again written to, an.d so soon 
as it shall be remitted, my first object will be to send it." The 
Cumberland had been seized in 1803, and the capitulation was made 
in 1810; in the interval, both vessel and stores, if not used, would 
be in great part rotten ; but. I saw the Cumberland employed in the 
French service, and belieVe that the stores were also. General De 
Caen, it appeared, still kept the log book in his own hands; although, 
if considered to be private property, if was undoubtedly mine, and 
if as a public document it ought to have been givcR up at the ’capitu- 
lation, or at least to have been deposited in the office of the marine 
minister. But the captain-general had probably his reasons for not 
wishing even the minister to see it; and up to this time, the com- 
mencement of 1814, he has so far persevered against both public and 
private applications, that neither the original nor a copy has been 
obtained. 
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No. I. 


Account of the observations by which the Longitudes of places on t’fw east 
and north coasts of Terra Australis have been settled. 


In the Appendix to Vol. 1. a statement was made of the circum- 
stances under which the observations for settling the longitudes of 
places on the South Coast were taken ; as also of tlie method 
used in the calculations, and the correctioi\s applied more than what 


is usilal in the common pracKce at sea. That statement is equgilly 
applicable to the following tables for the East and North Coasts, and 
the explanation of their different columns is the same ; a reference 
therefore to the former Appendix will render unnecessary any fur- 


ther remark on these heads. 


The first observations on the East Coast were taken at Port 
Jackson, and the results would naturally form the first tabl6 of this 
Appendix; but these observations being so intimately connected 
with those on the South Coast that the time keepers could not receive 
their final corrections without them, the Port-Jackson table became 


an indispensable conclusion to the former series ; and it is thought 
unnecessary to repeat it in this place. 
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TABLE I. (Reference from page 31.) 
Longitude of the Anchorage in Keppel Bay» 


Ajipt.Greenwicli 
lime of the 
observations. 


Longit. E. E. Longitude 

from Reduction of tSc ' 
Naut. Aim. by survey, anchorage. 


Correct . Longit . 

for errors Interv. of hence 

of tables. J) ’s error, a^^^^l^orage. deduced. 


1802 Aug. r At anchor, 151 26 45 — 22 0l5l 4 45 

PortCurtis. 151 28 30 — 151 6 30 

(> nV — 151 38 45 — 151 16 45 

t) ai hj 40S _ , 5 , _ jgj 12 ;{,) 

— 151 33 30 — I 5 I 11 30 

— 151 27 45 - I 5 I 5 45 

'■ Ai anchor, 151 6 15 l5l 6 15 

KfppcIEay. 151 . 2 45 l5l 2 45 

I 

• _ 1.51 5 0 I 5 I 5 0 


8 at 18 3(K 


- 1151 


20 at 11 15< 


Pprt Uowcii. 150 52 0 

— 150 51 30 

— 150 44 45 

— 150 5-4 45 

— 150 58 15 


21 at 9 45i 


Entrance I. 151 8 45+ 13 20 l5l 22 5 
in Port 151 8 ;lo — 151 21 50 

Bowen, 3 ;,5 _ 5 

' 1 - 151 ' 1 -30 - 151 14 50 

1 — ' 151 10 15 — 151 23 36 

L — 151 10 15 — 151 2:3 85 


151 4 30 


ruudcr»aiiofl^l50 45 15 + 11 11 150 56 26 - 


151 3 11 
151 2 41 

1 50 55 56 

1 51 5 56 
I 5 I 9 56 


.10 15 Two days. 150 54 30 

— — 150 56 15 

— — 151 6 30 

— — 151 2 15 

— — 151 I 15 

— — 150 55 30 

|_ 0 80 Ditto. 150 59 45 

— — ISO 56 15 

— — 151 4 45 

— — 151., 2 0 

— — 150 58 80 

— — 150 58 0 

9 30 One day. |50 46 56 

— — 150 5:5 41 

— — 150 5:5 11 

— — 150 46 26 

— — 150 50 26 

— — 151 0 26 

10 45 'Two days. 151 1] 20 

— — 151 11 5 

— — 151 6 20 

— -• 151 4 5 

-> — 151 12 50 

— — 151 12 50 



Mean of 2-4 .sets, iincorrectcd 161 9 42,71 Corrected 1,51 0 27,7 


Jjongitude of the anchorage by the two time keepers, 
from the uncorrected Port-Jackson rales, was • 150“ 57' 43" east. 

But from the observations at Upper Head (in the fol- 
lowing table), reduced by the survey to the anchorage, 
tlie longitude preferred to both the aboye is 150 58 20 east. 


Ub-server: 




soo 
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TABLE II. (Reference from page 73.) 
Longitude of Upper Hend, in Broad Sound. 



Obser\'ers. 
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TABLE II. continued. 
Longitude of Upper Head, in Broad Sound. 


i ApptGreenwicli 
time of 
obseiTations 


E.Longit.of Correctio n Correct. Ixingit. ;yri,oncc 

Upper Head f„r errors Intcrv. of tledueed. 

froniNaut. Aim. of tables. 5 s error Upfier Head. 


18 at 10 45< _ 


k-at 11 45 


21 at 10 0< 


OW.(t. 


150 

6 

15 

119 

54 

45 

149 

54 

30 

149 

57 

45 

150 

8 

0 

150 

20 

15 

150 

13 

30 

150 

7 

0 

150 

10 

30 

150 

16 

45 

150 

18 

15 

150 

15 

15 

150 

16 

15 

150 

12 

0 

150 

24 

30 

150 

18 

15 

150 

14 

30 

150 

23 

0 

150 

17 

45 

150 

14 

45 

150 

16' 

15 

160 

21 

0 

150 

12 

45 

150 

20 

45 

150 

17 

15 

150 

13 

16,1 

149 

49 

9,1 

150 

1 

13, 


One d.-iy 149 

— 149 

— 149 

— 149 

— 149 

— 149 
15 Ditto. 149 

— 149 

— 149 

— 149 

~ 149 

— 149 

45 Two days, 149 


Corrected 


I n 

42 30 
31 0 
30 45 
34 0 
44 15 
56*30 
49 15 
42 45 
46 15* 
52 30 
54 0 
61 0 

56 30 

52 15 
4 45 

58 30 

54 45 
3 15 

58 0 

55 0 
66 30 

1 15 

53 0 
1 0 

57 30 


149 51 28,8 
149 42 17,1 


Corrected 149 46 53, 


Observers. 
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TABLE III. (Reference frpm page 148.) 

* 

Longitude of Sween’ Island^ Gulph of Carpentaria. 


A|)pt.Greenvvich 


- . , ,, Reduction , 

Longitude L. 

Naut.Alm. 

E. liongilude 

Correction 

tiuir of 

Place. 

of 

for errors Interv. of 

observations! 


Sweers’ I. 

of tables. ]) ‘s error. 


Observers. 
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TABLE III. continued. 


Longitude of Sweers’ Island, Gulph of Carpentaria. 


Appt. GreenMric 


Loiig;itude E. 

Ueduction 

East Loneit. 

Correction 

Corr. Lonirit. 

time of 
observations. 

Hicc. 

from 

Naut. Aim. 


of 

Sweers’ I. 



of 

Sweers’ 

1. 

1802 Nov. 


Sums brou. 


23 36 

// 

57 

■ 

H 

• 

Vi m 

II 

27 

h / 

'"Under sail 

140“ 37' 0" 

- 15' 45" 

140 21 

15 

-33 0 

As on Nov. 

139 48 

15 

15 at 9 30' 

in the 
Gulph. 

140 38 15 
140 32 0 

— - 

140 22 
140 16 

30 

15 


14, there 
being no 
obs. at 

49 

43 

30 

15 


'“At anchor 

140 14 30 


140 '14 

30 

-33 45 

Greenwich 

139 40 

45 


under 
Sweers’ T, 

140 13 30 


140 13 

30 


until 

39 

45 



140 11 0 


140 11 

0" 

— 

Dec. 

37 

15 


•— 

140 10 ’O 


140 10 

0 


—— 

36 

15 

16 at 12 80^ 

— 

140 3 80 


i40 3 

30 



29 

45 



140 7 45 

f 

140 7 

45 



34 

0 



140 16 30 


140 16 

30 



42 

15 


•M. 

140 23 15 


140 23 

45 



50 

0 



140 23 15 


140 23 

15 


MM 

49 

30 

December, 

"At anchor 
under 

139 42 45 

- 14 8 

139 28 

37 

- 7 15 

One day. 

139 21 

22 


Bountiful 

140 2 30 

— 

139 48 

22 


— 

41 

7 

/ 

^ of on n 

1. 

139 52 0 

— 

139 37 

52 


MM 

30 

37 

0 ai Avf 

• 

139 59 45 

— 

139 45 

37 


— 

38 

22 


— 

139 56 io 

— 

139 42 

7 

— 

-M 

31 

52 


. — 

139 48 0 

~ 

139 33 

52 

— 

— 

m 

37 


Wliencc 
deduced. 

0 E. d F 

Ditto. F 

0 W. J F 1 


Mean of forty-two sets, uncorrectcd 


140 0,52,9 


Corrected 139 44 52 and taken 


From observations west of the moon alone - - 189“ 43' 59", 2 
east of the moon alone - - 139 46 2 ,3 


Mean 139 45 0 J cast. 


Observers. 
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TABLE IV. (Reference from p. 174.) 


Longitude of Observation Island^ Sir E. Pellew's Group. 


Appt. Greenwich 
time of 
observations. 

Place. 

Longit. £. 
from 

Naut. Aim. 

Reduction 

by 

survey. 

East Longitude 
of the Island. 

Correction 

Correct. Longit. 
of the Island. ' 

Whence 

deduced. 

Observers. | 

for errors 
of tables. 

Interv. Of 
5 ’s error. 

1802 Dec. 

“ At anchor 

187 5^.45 

- 9.25 

187 46 20 


One day. 

o , n 

127 16 5 

OE. ( 

F 


near Cape 

54 0 


137 44 35 

— 

— 

137 14 20 

— 

— 

k / 

Vanderlin, 

49 15 


187 39 50 

— 

— 

137 9 35 

— 

— 

14 at 11 45^ 
1 


41 45 


137 32 20 

— 

— 

137 2 6 

— 

— 


. — ■ 

40 0 

- 

187 30 36 

— 

— 

187 0 20 

•— 

— 

1 

— 

37 80 

— 

137 28 6 

— 

— 

136 57 50 


— — 

Mean of six sets, uncorrected 

137 36 57,5 

Corrected 

137 6 42,5 

1 



Longitude of the island by time keeper, No, 543. 

. On Dec. 15 at 18*' 38' of Green wich t ime, and using the error and 

rate of Sweers’ Island, the longitude by this time keeper was 137® 3' 39",7 
Correction for variation in the rate, found at Observation I. - « — ^ 

Corrected longitude, taken preferably to that al)ove - - 137 3 14 ,8 east. 


TABLE V. (Reference, from p. 191.) * 


Longitude of Finch's Islandy\\\ N. W. Bay — Groote Eylandt. 


1803 Jan. 

f On the 

O / H 

136 56 0 


' 0 / // 
136 56 0 

1 n 

-17 45 

As on Jan. 

o t it 

136 38 15 

0 E.a 

C 


island. 

136 55 45 


136 55 45 

— 

there 

136 38 0 

— 

— 

. .1: '.! 


136 54 15 


136 54 15 

— 

being no 
obs. at 

136 36 .30 

— 

— 

14 at 13 os 

— 

136 58 45 


136 58 45 

— 

Greenwich 

136 4r 0 

— 




136 53 45 


136 53 45 

— 

until the 

136 36- 0 

— 

— 



137 0 45 


137 0 45 

— 

SOlh. 

186 43 0 

— 

— 


Ditto. 

186 42 45 


136 42 45 

^17 30 

Ditto.* 

136 25 15 

Ditto. 

F 


— 

136 40 45 


136 40 46 

— 

— 

136^ 15 

— 

— 


_ 

136 42 30 


136 42 :30 

— 

— 

136 25 0 

_ 

— 


— 

136 41 0 


136 41 0 

— 

— 

186 23 80 

— 

— 


. — 

136 37 30 


136 37 30 

— 

— 

136 20 0 

— 

_ 

15 at 13 3< 


136 88 0 


136 88 0 



— 

136 20 30 

— 

— 

_ 

136 .39 15 


136 39 15 

— 

— 

136 21 45 

— 

— 



136 42 0 


136 42 0 

— 

— 

136 24 80 

— 

— 



136 43 45 


136 43 46 

. 

— 

136 26 15 

— 

— 

• 


136 45 45 


136 45 45 

— 

— 

136 28 15 

— 

— 


— 

136 42 45 

1 

186 42 45 

— 

, — 

136 25 15 

■ — 

— 


1 — 

136 41 30 


136 41 30 

— 

— 

186 24 0 

— 


MeaUvOf eighteen sets, uncorrected 

136 46 29 

Corrected 

136 28 64 




Longitudeof Finch’s Island by the survey reduced back from Caledon 

- 136^86'S8"ea8t. 
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TABLE VI. '’(Reference from page 218.) 


Longitude of the Tents in Bay. 


Appt.Greenwich 
time of 
observation. 

llace. 

£. Longit. of 
Tents from 
Naut. Aim. 

Corre 



for eiTora< 
of tables. 

otion. 

Interr. of 
yg^mor. 

Correct.^ East 
Longit. of the 
Tents. 

Whener 

deduced 

2 

a) 

> 

D 

1808 Feb. 

^Attlie tents: 

0 t tl 

136 56 45 

_15 0 

l- 

One ddjr. 

0 in 

136 41 45 

• Aldcb. 

V 


sextant on a 

136 53 0 

— 

— 

136 38< 0 

west a 

— 

4 at 0 16^ 

stand. 

136 49 45 

— 


136 84 ‘-'45 

_ 

_ 


136 52 0 

— 

— 

186 37 0 

' — 




186 54 30 
136 50 0 

'Z 

j 

136 39 30 
136 85 0 


— - 


Ditto. 

136 49 30 

mm 

Ditto. 

136 35 0 

RcguL 




136 48. 30 

— 


136 34 0 

east { 


4 at 2 0^ 


136 49 45 

, — 

. — 

136 35 15 



• ^ 

136 43 30 

— 


136 29 0 

— 

— 



49 15 

— 


136 3^1 45 

— 



— 

136 60 0 


— 

136 35 30 

— - 

— 

Memi, imcorrected 

' 'V 

136 50 ^5 

Corrected 

136 36 47,6 

and taken. 




, 




: 


From obsemtions’west of moon alone - 136® 37' 40" 
east of mocm alone - 136 33 55 

Mean 136 3o 47^5 eaai. 


you. It 


ST 
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TABLE VII. (Reference from page 269.) 
Longitude of tljie anchorage in Coepang Bc^, Timor. . 


Appt.Greenwich 
time of ^ 
observation. 


Long^t. E. E. Longitude Correction. Lo„git. 

Place. from Redaction by of the Interv. of Whence 

Naut.A1m. T.K.No^^43. aj^horage. of tables. J’s error, anchorage, deduced. 



Observers. 
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’ TABLE VII. continued.. 

Longitude of the anchorage in Coepang Bay, Timor. 



Appt.Greeawich 
time of 
observation. 


1803 April, f At anchw in 128 87 80 
the Bay. j23 37 0 
" / 109 AR fiO 


Correction. 


4 at 0 45 


5 at 2 25 


5 at 2 56 


•L ^ 

r Ditto 

7 at 2 31^ — 

f Ditto 

7 at 2 58^ — 

Mean of fifty-four; 
sets, uncorrected .! 


128 46 80 
128 50 15 
. 123 42 ^ 0 
' 128 40 30 
124 8 0 
124 I D 15 
124 f 15 
124 8 0 
128 59 30 
124 2 45 
124 1 0 
124 5 45 
124 12 15 
124 6 15 
124 9 80 
4, 124 13 80 
I23''53 45 
123 52 15 

123 54 45 

124 3 45* 
124 8 0 
124 7 15 

128 55 0,] 



Cor. Longitude 
of the 
anchorage 

Whence 

deduced. 

0/1/ 
123 14 0 

• Pollux 

128 13 30 

west d 


123 
123 
128 
,128 
Ditto. 123 
'128 
128 
128 
128 
128 
Ditto. |l28 
'123 
123 
128 
123 
,123 
Six days. 1 123 



23 0 
26 45 
18 30 
17 0 
46 45 
49 0 
46 0 
41 45 

88 15 
41 80 

89 45 

44 30 

51 0 

45 0 
48 15 

52 15 

84 45 * Regul. 

83 15 4 

85 45 — , 

44 45 • Antar. F 
44 0 4 ' 

48 15 


Corrected 123 35 46,2 


From observations east oT the moon alone 123 37 39, 1 
tvest of the moon alone 123 33 5, 2 


123 35 46,2 cast. 


Observera. 
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TABLE VIIL (Reference from page 330.) 
Longitude of fVreck-RseJ Bank, lying off the East Coast. 



Observer. 











lAtnar tA»ervaHons^ 
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,XABLiJE VIII. continued. 

Longitude of fF reck-ReeJ Bank, lying off the East Coast. 


Appt.Greenwii 
time of 
obscn-ation. 

Place. 

E. Longit. o 
the Bc'ink 
from Nt. Aim 

J Correction 



Correct. Longi 

L 

Whence 

deduced 

Observer. 

1 fi>r errors 
* of tables. 

Interv. of 
5 'a erroi 

of the 
Bank. 

1803 %pt. 

The Bank 

155 42 3( 

/ i / 

11:4^ 

1 

1 

/ 

155 30 45 

J* Antar. 

F 

h , 


155 47 ( 


■ ^ — 

155 35 15 

west ([ 


28 at 21 30. 


155 45 It 

i ~ 

— 

155 33 30 

mmmmmm 



1 " 

155 44 € 

_ 

• — - 

155 82 15 





155 38 45 


— J‘ 

155 27 0 

MW* 



l 

155 32 0 

— 


155 20 15 

- - ^ 



r 

155 31 0 

-10 15 

Ditto. 

155 20 45 

* Altair 

F 

* 


155 12 30 

_ 

* — 

165 2 IS 

west ([ 


30 ^t 22 25.^ 


155 16 15 

— 

_ 

155 6 0 



■ 

1/15 \4 80 



155 4 15 





155 17 15 

* 


155 7 0 

— 



^ s 

155 14 45 



155 4 30 

1 


October. 


155 44 *0 

-17 46 


155 26 15 

0 K. d 

F 



155 48 0 

— 

— 

155 30 15 

- 




155 87 30 

— 


165 19 45 





155 36 15 


— 

155 18 30 

■ 


h , 

V, 

155 40 15 

— 

^ ■ 

155 22 30 

-- ■ 


5 at 9 30.. 


155 34 45 

— 

— . 

166 17 0 

- 


V 

t 


155 30 45 



155 13 0 

- ■ 




155 39 0 

— 

— 

155 21 15 



n 

* 


155 27 45 

■ 

— . 

155 10 0 

- ■ , 

-■ 



155 40 0 


— 

155 22 15 

1 j 



p 

155 37 15 

— 

— 

155 19 30 



[ 


155 42 15 

1 

' — 

155 24 30 

— ■ , 




15,5 29 15- 

-20 16 

Ditto. 

155 0 0 

Diitto. 

F 



155 20 0 


— 

154 59 45 

mmi 


6 at lO 0 << 


155 17 15 

— . 

— 

154 57 0 





155 20 15 

— 

— 

1^:5 0 0 

^9 




155 23 45 

— 

— 

1 60 3 30 

BBI 


• 

Li 

,1 

155 26 45 

— 


1 So 6 30 

B 

1 

Mean of 60 sets, uncor. 155 36 10 


Corr. 155 18 5u,5 i 

j 

adid taken 


o / // 

155 21 5(),5 
155 15 50,5 


From observations west of tile moon alone 
east of the moon alone 
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Appt. Gfeenwich 
time of 
observation. 


Corr. Longit. 
of the 
Prison. 


Whence 

deduced. 



Err. taken 157 34 30 
asobs.on^o57 15 30 
Ditto. ther» 67 25 15 

^>gno 26 16 

other until 
May 1. 

I As obs.Dn 15 


As obs. on 
the P2th. 


[Three* days 


J ♦Spic. Vir. 
{ east of d 
/ • Pollux 
[ west of d 

* ReguL 
west d 

♦ Antar. 

east d 



As obs. on 
the 5tU. 


89 0 ‘ O east d 

39 0 — 

40 45 — 

.39 45 — 

39 30. — 

38 45 — 

529 0 © wet ([ 

13 15 — 

12 0 — 


Corrected 57 30 42,2 and taken 


From observatifius east of the moon alone 
west of the moon alone 


o / // 

56 86 47 

57 23 6,2 


Mean 57 29 56,6 east. 
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TABLE X. 


Variations of rate and errors in longitude, made by one or both of Earnshaw’s time keepers, 
No. 54-3 and No. 520, during the circumnavigation ofTerra Australis, and from Port Jackson 
to the ii^and Mauritius. 



The irregularity of this table, compared with Table VH. of the Appendix to Vol. I., arises 
from its having been sometimes found advisable to make use of one lime keejwr in preference 
to both,— from some stations being fixed by the survey where no rates are found,— and latterly 
from No. 543 having stopped. In other respects, the explanation wJiich follows the former 
table will generally apply here. 
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{Errors in varuOion. 


r>is 


No. II. 

• \ 

On the errors aftiie compass arising from attractions within tiie ship, and 
others from the magnetism of land ; wUh precautions for obviating thetr 
effects in marine surveying. 

Several instances have'' been mentioned in the coarse of this vpytuge, 
where the compass showed a different variation on being removed from 
one part of the ship to another ; thus observations on the binnacle gave 
off the Start, where the true variation was about 25^° west, whilst others 
taken upon the booms before the main ma.st, sixty-eight miles lower down 
Channel, gave only 24*,* and in the experiments made with five, compasses, 
Vol. I. p. 18, the mean variation at the binnacle was 4* 87' greater than on 
the booms. Finding that the situation of the compass was an object of im- 
portance, I determined very early in the* voyage to place it always upon.the 
binnacle; both when taking bearings for the survey, and when observing 
azimuths or amplitudes ; nor in any observations taken by myself, was it 
ever displaced except by way of experiment ; but the officers occjasionalJy 
observed from different parts of the ship, when the sun could not be seen 
from the binnacle, until they were convinced that such observations were 
of no utility, either to the survey, or for ascerlaiding the true variation. 

It soon became evident, however, th{d keeping th‘e compass to one spot, 
was not sufficient alone to insure accuracy; a change in the direction of 
the ship’s head was also found to make a* difference in ( he needle, and it 
was necessary to ascertain the nature and proporUtt'=;al .'j'laittity of this dif- 
ference before a remedy could be applied. This inquiry wu*; altended with 
many difficulties, and no satisfactory conclusion could be dravin until a 
great variety of observations were collected ; it then appeared, that when 
the ship’s head was on the eas{ side of the meridian the differences were 
mostly one way, and when on the west side they were the contrary, whence 
I judged that the iroi^ in the ship had an attraction on the needle, and drew 
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it forward ; but there was this remarkable distinction, — in the northern he- 
misphere it was the north end of ^he needle which was attracted, and in 
the southern hemisphere it was the south end. In the instance off the Start 
before cited, when ‘the ship’s head was West, the north end of the needle 
had been drawn forward, or to the left pf North, nearly 4°, and the west 
variation thereby increased to 29^° ; with the heid East, it would be drawn 
to the right of its natural position, and the variation diminished to about 
2H° ; but at North, the attraction in the ship was in the same line with 
the magnetic poles of the earth, and would therefore produce no change. 
The same thing took place at South, for the two attractions were still in 
the saipe continued line, though on opposite sides of the compass ; and 
throughout the voyage I found, that variations taken with the head at North 
and South agreed very nearly in themselves and with the observations on 
shore near the same place, when such observations were not ajQTected by 
local attractions. 

But although the errors were always, the same way in the same he- 
misphere, when the head was at West, and when it was East they were 
always the contrary, yet-the quantities varied with the situation pf the ship, 
being greater in high, and less in loW latitudes ; and yet they did not in- 
crease and diminish in proportion to the latitude. After much examination 
and comparison of the . observations, and some thinking on the subject, I 
found that the errors had a close connexion with the dip of the needle. 
When the north end of the needle had dipped, it was the north point of 
the compass which had been attracted by the iron in the ship; and as that 
dip diminished, so had the attraction, until, at the magnetic equator, where 
the dipping needle stands horizontal, there seemed to be no attraction. 
After passing some distance into the southern hemisphere, and the south 
end of the needle dipped, our obsetvations again showed errors in the com- 
pass ; but the west variation was now too great when the ship’s head was 
eastward. These errors increased as the dip augmented ; and in Bass' 
Strait, where the south dip is nearly as great as' the north dip in the 
English Channel, the attraction produced almost as much error as when 
we left: England, but it was of an opposite nature. On turning northward 
again, along the east coast of New South' Wales, the dip of the south end 
4 »f the needle and the attraction of the iron upon the south point of the com- 
VOL. n. • 3 U 
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pass dimini^^bed tog:cther, as nearly in equal proporuons as the accuracy of 
our observed variations could be depended on ; and I therefore considered 
the connexion between them to be so far certain, as to make the dip one 
datum in reducing the observed to the true variations. 

Another point of equal importance remained to be known : the com- 
pass stood right in both hemispheres when the ship's head was at North «r 
South, and erred most on one side when the head was West and on the 
other when it was at East ; but what was the proportion of error at the in- 
termediate points, between the magnetic meridian and East and West ? 
Unfortunately, the direction of the ship’s head when observations were 
taken, had not been particularly marked in the first part of the yoyage, 
nor always in the latter part ; and in gathering it from the courses steered 
when under way, and from the direction of the winds and tides when at 
anchor, tliere was often a good deal of uncertainty ; but it was evident, 
that the quantity of error increased as the angle between the ship’s head 
and the magnetic meridian became greater. After some, consideration, it 
appeared to me that the magnetism of the earth and the attraction forward 
in the ship must act upon the needle in the nature of a compound force ; 
and t'hat the errors produced by the attraction should be proportionate to 
the sines of the angles between the ship’s bead ai;d the magnetic meridian. 
I tried this upon many observations where the direction of the head was 
least doubtful, and found the diilcrcnces to correspond as nearly as could 
be expected, and sometimes exactly ; it therciore seemed probable that 
the error produced at any direction of the ship's head, wouUl be to the 
error at East or West, at the saipe dip ; as ike sine of the angle between 
the ship's head and magnetic meriditm, was to the sine of eight points, or 
radius. According to this, when the error was ascerjnined at any 
given direction, more especially at East or West where it was greatest, 
it might be found at any direction required, by inspection in the Traverse 
Table. 

Soon after my arrival in England, ajiplicalion was made to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to have experiments tried on board some 
of His Majesty’s ships, that this law might be verified ; and they were 
pleased to order them at Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. I was 
present at the two first ports, when a series of observ ations were made in 
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five different vessels ; «nd the general results, so far as they are neces- 
sary to the present explanation, were these. 

Ist At or near the binnacle, the north point of the compass was 
attracted forward in all the ships ; but the quantity of error produced, on 
one side when the head was East, and on the other when West, varied from 
6i“to0‘*21'. 

2nd. When the compass was placed in other parts of the different 
ships, the attraction was sometimes forward and sometimes aft ; but always 
aft from the forecastle. The error at some of the stations was greater than 
at the binnacle, and at others less. 

8rd. The errors were least when the ship’s head was at, or near to 
North or South, and greatest at, or near to East or West ; and as the head 
was made to deviate from the points of least error towards the greatest, 
the increase of error was found to be in proportion to the sines of the angles 
of deviation. 

This last was the particular subject of my anxiety ; and being then 
satisfied that the law before deduced from analogy was certain, I employed 
it to find a standard correction for all iny observations in the Investigator. 
For this purpose a selection of them 'was made where the ship's head was 
in the most opposite points and furthest from the meridian, and where the 
true variation could be ascertained within a small quantity ; the difference 
between the observed and true variations gave the errors, and when the 
head had not been at East or West, they were proportioned to eight 
points or radius by the sines of the angles. These observations wore col- 
lected into tables, one for the north, and another for the southern mag- 
netic hemisphere, and classed according to the dips of the needle; and 
the error for eight points at each dip being reduced to parts of that dip, a 
medium of the whole was taken, and considered to be the standard radius 
applicable to all situations. The two tables are here inserted for the satis- 
faction of naval and philosophical readers ; and no further explanation of 
them seems requisite, than that when the errors of observation were to the 
right ihey are marked -j-, and — when to the left. 
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Observations taken at different dips of the needle in the Northern ma^« 
nctic Hemisphere, from which are deduced the errors of variation at the 
Investigator’s binnacle when the ship’s head was at East or West; 


Time 

1801. 

Lat.N. 

Lon W. 

Az.or 

Amp, 

Com,ps. 


Ship’s Hd. 

Varist. 

Observ. 

West. 

Variat. 

supp** 

true. 

""T*" 

Errors 

of 

observ". 


Dip 

N*. 

Remarks. 

July 
p.m. 20 

49 50 
49 48 

0 / 

3 52 

4 21 

Az. 

Amp. 

No, 1,2 
No. 1 

West. 

0 / 
29 84 
29 30 

25 40 

0 / 

3 54- 
3 50- 

r ' 

3 52 

i 

0 

72 

OfiTthe Start. 

August 
a. m. 29 
Sept, 
a. m. 5 

5 3^ 

2 21 

16 50 

14 15 

Az. 

No. 1,2 

F 

X 

S. E.byS. 

w..« w. 

12 18 

14 51 

13 15 

13 40 

0 57 + 

1 14- 

1 43 

1 20 

32 

26 

Off the Afri- 
can Coast. 


At dip 72°, error for 8 points 3’ 52', or in parts of the dip ,0537. 
29, - - - 1 31| - - ' -*,0526 


Mean error for eight jwints in parts of the dip ,0531 

These arc all the ob.servatiotis taken in t|ic norlhcrii hemisphere, 
where there was any certainty of knowing the true variation ; for not being 
then aware of the difference which changing the direction of the ship's 
head produced, I did not seek to multiply the observations, nor to take 
them at opposite points.* In the southern hemisphere, the survey of Terra 
Australis required tiie variation to be frequently observfid, and it will be 
seen in the following table what considerable differences arose on the 
direction of the ship’s head being changed ; it uill also be |%marked, that 
the errors were of an opposite nature to those in the northern hemisphere, 
and decreased with the dip of the needle. 

*The mean of two variations or bearings taken with the head in directly 
jjoints, will be the correct variation or bearing, however much the attraction in the dtip 

may make them differ from each other. 
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Observations taken at different dips of the needle in the Southern magnetic 
Henusphere, from wUch are deduced the errors of variation at the Investigator’s 
binnacle when the ship’s head was at East or West. 




Variat. Err". _• 

„ supixBcd at 8 ‘Jy 

Var. Obs. observation, Uemaiks. 

0 / 0 / 0 / 0 t 0 


Time. 

1802. 

Eats. 

Lon. Es 

\z,or 

Amp. 

Comps. 

J 

•0 

I 

Ship's Head. 

April, 
a. m. 10 

0^0/ 
35 48139 3 

Amp. 

N“. 8 

c 

W.byS. j 

p in. 

35 49139 12 

Az. 

— 

— 

S.k 


W.bvS. 5 11 E. 1 41 K..3 30 4- lo 04 roL , n 
s.k 0 5(»VV - 2 31 ^ bb Encounter BaW 


p m. 12 
a. rn. 15 
a. m. 16 

p. m. — 
a. i\), 22 
a. },ii. 24 
p. ni. 25 
a, rn. 2?i 


87 80 13'^ 40 Amp. 
87 50 l^y 41 - 
37 5(5159 41 Az. 

37 55139 48 - 
.39 38 I'M 40 — 
30 38 144 1 — 
3‘‘ 3(5 144 20 — 

38 38144 3(lAiup. 


South 4 8 I 

S.RbyS. 2 ;«) 4 8-5 
S.S.E. 2 2 — ll 54 - 


3 23 67 OffC.BalTon 


N.E>'/. 2 2 — J J 

w. s. w. I ]. 52 8 ;30 i3 22 +1 

N-.E^yRtE. 3 fl 7 30 4 16 _ I 
N.N.RiRj6 48 -i J_ 

I Meaas |8 28167 


1802 Ian. 
a. 111 . 16 

1803 Mav. 
p in 2(i 
1802 Fell, 
p. m. 15 

Mar. 
p. m. 16 
a. ni. 17 
p in. 17 
p. in. IS 

p. 111. 28 

a. ni. 29 


34 ,|!23 9 Az. N“. 3 ’c 


,34 4 12-3 10 — N°. 1 


31 513.5 9 -1 
34 6 135 OAi'l' 

:34 7 137 19 — 
31 16137 16 Az 
.31 22137*21 - 
34 42 137 11 '“p 
;M 36 138 18 
— - — Az. 


0 / ' / o / U / O 

’iv;s.iv. ,0 .54(V.3 30VV.2 36 +y ] 

.2 45 64 At anchor in 
liist 6 10 — 2 '40 — Goosc-l.Bay 


•— _ S.RbyR 1^3 1‘14 e 2 441- jg _ 

— — S.W.byW. 3 56R — 2 4+1+; 

_ _ S.w.by.s. 4 38 2 50R148+-) 

— F R bv N. 0 (OlV. — 3 0 — I o lo • .» 

,0 b. E. I 0 3o 2 0 2 3.> j Spencer’s G. 

-i - S.S.W. 3 15 R - 1 b +J 

S.byW. 0 22 At anchor, (j. 

— - .S.£"r. 2 27 4 45 2 18 - Ui “of St. Vincent. 

Means 3 9 64 


1802 Jan. 
p. m. 19 

p. m. 20 
p. m. 21 
p. in. 22 
a. m. 24 
p. 111. 25 
a. m. 31 
.Feb. 
a. m. 2 


32 40125 25 A*- N‘. 1 c 
32 80125 40 — N“ 1,2,8C&1 
32 32125 51 - NM c 

■32 24126 23 Amp. — — 

32 7128 1 Az. — rr- 

32 17128 2 — N“ 1,2,3 r 
32 16132 39 - NM - 

32 23132 66 — — C ' 


0 / 0 / 0 / 1 0 / 0 
RbyN. 7 15W.4 301V.2 45 -"] 

26 L 62 OffSoutli Coast 

N. E. 6 13 4 15 1 58 - T * 

S.byR 4 18 ' J 

•RbyN. ’6 48034 - 13 8— — 

S.byR 3 8 

E.byN. 2 49 0 0 2 49 — 2 52 — 8«y‘»’ Archip. 


S.IW. 0 19E. 


Means 12 561(521 
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Observations in the Southern magnetiq Hemisphere, continued. 



At dip 67®, error for eight points 3* 28', or in parts of the dip ,0617 


64 

• 3 9 

- ,0492 

62 

- 256 

- - ,0478 

52 

- 2 39 - , 

- - ,0510 

43 

- 2 8 

,* - ,0496 


Mean error for eight points in parts of the dip ,0498 


The medium error for eight points deviation of the Investigator’s head 
on either side of the magnetic meridian, was therefore very nearly one- 
twentieth part of the dip ; and (,0498 called) ,05, the decimal expression 
of it, is the common multiplier to the dip for obtaining the radius of error 
at any situation in the southern hemisphere ; as the (,0531 called) ,053 
from the first table, is the common multiplier from England to the magnetic 
equator. Had the observations in both hemispheres been equally numerous, 
the multipliers might perhaps have been exactly the same ; but it is ala»- 
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possible that they might have been more different, for the removing of four 
guns fA)m the quarter deck into the hold, which was done after the northern 
observations vi’ere taken, was likcl/to make some change in the attraction 
of the iron in the ship. 

In correctine the variations given in this and the preceding volume, 
to what it is presumed they would have been if observed with the ship’s 
head in the magnetic meridian, the following plan was used. With the dip 
of the needle, as near as it could be known, and the common multiplier, 
the radius, or error for eight points' was obtained : with tliis, taken as a 
distance, and the direction of the ship’s head as a course, the (jorrection was 
found in the departure column of the Traverse Table ; and being a|>plied 
to the observed variation, cither to the right or left, ac;<“ording as the dip 
was north or south and the head on the cast or west side of the meridian, it 
gave the true variation. 

Example. The dip being fib" south, and the ship’s head W. by S., 
the variation was observed to be 5“ 1 1' cast ; reijuircd the true variation ? 
Dip 6ff X = error for eight points = (•!” 18' =) 198h 
Course 7 [mints and distance 198' = departure 194', or 14' correction. 
Then, as in south dip the south end of the needle was drawn foi;ward, 
or in this.ca.se -to the W^t, and the north (snd went to the East, the east 
variation observed was too great, and must be reduced 3° 14'; and 5° 11' 
observed, — 3° 14' correction, =T 57' east, the true variation.* Had the 
north end of the needle dipped, and all other circumstances been the same, 
the correction 3° 14' would have been additive ; as it w’ould also, had the 
head been E. by N. or E, by S., instead of W. by S. 

I’o ascertain the^ proper variation to be allowed on bearings for the 
survey, 1 was obliged to go through a double process; unless where varia- 
tions happened to have been observed with the ship’s head in the same 
direction, vf at an equal number of points on the same side of the magnetic 

• This example is the first observation In the tabic for the Southern Hemisphere. The 
true variation is not there taken at 1" 57', but at !• 41' east ; for it could not be exactly 
known until the standard was fixed. Another observation, with tlie bead S. E., was taken 
at two leagues from the same place, and gave variation 0' 50' west ; and from them both 
it was, that 1 judged the variation thefe to be 1° 41' east : it appears to have been 1° 44' 
east from tiie mem of both observations. 
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meridian, in which case the variation observed was allowed upon the bear- 
ings. But in all other ease.s it was necessary to'^nd, first what i^as the 
true variation, and second what it would be with the ship’s head in the 
given direction. • 

Example. Suppose that with the ship’s head W. S. W., the variation 
was observed to be 29" 12' west in the English Channel, where the dip is 
72* north; and I wished, to know what variation is to be allowed upon a set 
of bearings taken when the head was N. E. ^ E. 

1st. To find the true variation. ' 

Dip 72 X >053 = error for eight points 3",816 = (3* 49' =) 229'. 

Course 6 points, distance 229' = departure 212,' or 3“ 32' correction.- 
Being in north dip, the north end of the needle was drawn forward,* that is 
westward in this ca.se, and the. west variation observed was too great; there- 
fore 29* 12' observed, — 3“ 32' correction ==: 25“ 40' the true west variation. 

2nd. To find from thence what is to be allowed with the head at 
N.E.1E. 

Course'4|- points, distance 22*9' = departure 177', or 2'* 57' Correction. 
With the head N. E. ^ E., the north end of the needle at the binnacle would 
be drawn eastward, and the west variation be less than the true ; therefore, 
true variation 25° 40 '— t 2° 57' = 22° 43' to be all<^w ed, deduced from 2£f° 12» 
observed. * 

This operation will at first seem complex and tedious to the seaman ; 
but when a common multiplier is once obtained and the principle of its use 
undenstood, it will be found not more troublesome than working a me- 
ridian altitude for the latitude ; and the accuracy required is generally 
much less. , 

^mc persons will be disposed to doubt whether the differences found 
in the azimuths and amplitudes on changing the direction of the ship’s 
head, really took place in the bearings them.selvcs ; a few inf tances are 
therefore subjoined, in which bearings were taken the instant before tack- 
ing from the shore, and so soon as the ship was round and compass steady, 
the same objects were again set. Differences took place without exception, 
and a ways the same way ; but some of the objects being too near for the 
bearing not to be affected by a Ismail change in the ship’s place, those only 
are selected whose distance was more considerable. The first examples 
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occurred whilst beating along that part of the south coast of Term Austmlis 
discovered by the French, whcife the dip is nearly 67* ; and that it may be 
seen how near the bearings coincided with the azimuths and amplitudes, 
the differences which should result horn the common multiplier and sines 
of the angles arc added to the table. 



Before tacking. 

After tacking. 

. 

Increase of E.Var. 

Objects set. 

Bearings. 

Ship’s 

Head. 

Bearings. 

Ship’s 

Head. 

l"rom 

Hearings 

From 

Multipl. 

C. Jaffa, outer part 

C. Lannes, the point 

N. 4®W. 
S. 32 E. 

E. S. E. 

N. O^W. 
S.40 E. 

S. W.byW.| 

6“ 30' 

5 ® 53' 

Hummock 

Fii rt 1 lest ejctrcme 

N.35|E. 
S. 36 E. 

S.KbyE. 

N.834 E. 
S. UK 

S.W.byW.j 

5 0 

5 34 

C. Lannes, north extreme, 
Furthest ext remc ^ • 

N.39 E. 
S. 51 E. 

S.E byE. 

N,30 E. 
S. 55 E. 

West. 1 

' 


6 8 

C. Ijaiines, western part 
Sandy hummock 

Furthest extreme 

• 

'N. 15 W. 
N. 19 R 
S. 53 E. 

E.N.E. 

• 

iN. 21 W. 
N. 15 E. 
S. Cl K 

S.W.byS. 1 

J 

6 0 

1 

4 57 

Tlie sandy hummock 
Projecting part of the coast 

N. 12 V. 
S. 59 E. 

East, ^ 

N. 18 W 
Is. (M E. 

jS. W. by S. 1 

5 30 

5 13 




Mean increase 

5 54 

5 33 


Aitother example oocurred whilst working up to King s Island, in 
Bass’ Strait, where the dip is 68®; on changing the ship’s heat! from 
West\Ai S. E, ^ S.^^hc decrease of east variation from five bearings was 
4" 48' ; from the common roultipfier it wouldiie 5° 3S'. 

The*bearings therefore showed differences the same way, and nearly 
the same in quantity as did the azimuths and amplitudes : that they should do 
so exactly, is not to be expected ; for if azimutlis, and especially amplitudes 
taken at sea with the present compasses, cannot be dej)ended upon nearer 
than*to half a degree on either side, as I believe they cannot, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, the best bearings set by band are likely 
to err a degree on either side, and tw'o, d&grees w^iere there is much 
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motion ; and it is only by taking ike medium of several differences, that 
any thing like an accurate comparison can be established. 

After this exposition of the errors produced in the Investigator’s com- 
passes by the attraction of the iron, and of the method employed to obviate 
their etrccls on the survey, it will be asked whether any thing similar has 
been found in other ships, especially in those sent on discovery ; and if so, 
whether their observed variations and survey bearings were submitted to 
any regular system of correction ? It docs appear that similar errors have 
been noticed in shi|)s employed on discovery, as also in others, and that 
they probably exist in all ships, in a greater or less degree ; but as they 
were not perceived to follow any regular laws, no correction had hitherto 
been applied ; and it naturally follows, that there should be frequent discor- 
dance between the bearings given in Captain Cook’s voyages and others, 
and the charts which accompany them. There are few experienced sea- 
meu who have not remarked occasional differences in th/i compass ; but the 
most general result of their observations seems to have bequ an opinion, 
that within some undefined and variable limits this instrument was radically 
imperfect ; and it has been nt»t unusual, when an observed variation dif- 
fered! much from what was thought to be the truth, to reject it, as having 
been either erroneously taken (*r bad from sondb unknown cause, and it is 
not entered in the journal, ’fo this injudicious practice, than which nothing 
can more tend to stifle inquiry, and consequently prevent the advancement 
of knoAvIedge, there are howe\er many honourable <exceptions ; and at the 
head of these must be placed IIkj ininiortal Cook. In the introduction to 
the Aidrmxomivitl (Mm'rvolwm made in Jii.s sccbiid voyage, page 49, is the 
following pH.*sage from the peji of Mr. Wales, ailronomcr on board the 
Resolution. 

Si 

“ In the Channel of hhiglaud, the extremes of the observed variations 
“ were from and all the way from England to the Cape of 

Good Hope, I fro(ptcnlly observed differences nearly as great, without 
“ being able, any way, to account for them ; the difference in situation 
“ being by no means suflicicnl. These irregularities continued after leav- 
“ ing the Cape, which, at Iqpgth, put me on examining into the circum- 
** stances under which they were made. In this examination it soon ap- 
peared, that whpu most of those observatiohn were made, wherein the 
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“ greatest west variations had happened, the ship’s head was North and 
Easterly; and that when tliose, where it was least, liad becji observed, 
“ it was South and Westerly.” (The greatest west vaviaiions in the south- 
ern heraispliere were observed with the l«ead East, on Ixtavd the Investi- 
gator, and the least with the head West.) “ 1 nientioucd this to captain 
“ Cook, and some of the officers, who did not at first soern to think muclj 
“ of it ; but as opportunities happened, some observations were made 
“ under those circumstances, and very much eonlribn'ed to confirm my 
“ suspicions ; and throughout the whole voyage I ha<l gi’eat reasons to 
“ believe, that variations observed with a ship’s head in dijferenf posilions, 
“ and even in different .parts of her, will differ very maierially from one 
“ another; and much more will variations observed on board different 
“ ships, which I now find fully verified, on comparing those made on 
“ board the Adventure with my own, made about the same time” in the 
Resolution. 

Mr. Wales ^id not quit the subject here. In the introduction to 
captain Cook’s third voyage, published in 1785, is a paper from t’he same 
careful observer, citing a variety of cases wherein differences were found 
in the variation of the compass. Th/esc easels §ire as follow. . 

1st. Putting the slop’s head a contrary way : differences 3° to 6“, 
and even 10“. 

2nd. At different times of the same day : differences 3* to 7°. 

3d. Being und<;r sail, and at anchor in a road-stead : difference 5*. 

4th. On board different ships : differences 3* to S’. 

6th. Near the same place, at different times in the voyage : 4" and 
6", or upwards. 

Gth. In different .corn passes ; 3° to 6*. 

That the variation should be. different on changing the direction of the 
ship’s head,or the place of the compass, and also on board different ships, is 
perfectly reconcilcablc to the explanation I have given ; but that it should 
vary so much at <Iifferent times of the same day or year, — when under 
sail and at anclior, — or even in different compasses, much surprised me, 

if all other circumstances were the same. I was therefore induced to ex- 

* 

amine the instances quoted under each caSe ; and found great reason to 
believe, not only that the direction of the head was changed in most, if 
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not all of those where great differences had been observed, but also t^at the 
differences themselves were conformable to what had taken place upon tlie 
binnacle of the Investigator. 

Mr. Wales goes on to observe, “ It is not necessary to account for 
“ these differences in the observed variations in this place, nor yet to point 
“ out the reasons why sucli anomalies have not been noticed in observa- 
‘‘ lions of this kind before. 1 shall however remark, that 1 have hinted at 
“ some of the causes in my introduction to the observations which were made 
“ in captain Cook's second voyage ; ainl many others will readily offer 
“ themselves to persons who haye had much practice in making these 
“ observations, and who have attentively considered the principles upon 
“ which the instruments are constructed, and the manner in which they 
“ are fabricated. Nor is it at all .surprising, that the errors to which the 
“ instruments and observations of this kind arc liable, should not have 
“ been discovered before; siiice no navigators before .us ever gave the 
‘‘ samp opportunity, by multiplying their observations, pud making them 
“ under such a variety of circumstairces as we did.” 

That the compasses, even in the Royal Navy and to this day, are the 
worst constructed- instrumentsf of aiiV'Carried to sea, and often kept, in a 
way to deteriorate, rather than to imprcive tiKjr inagnet'ism, cannot be 
denied ; but errors arising from the badness of compasses would not be 
reducible to regular laws as those were intheluvestigator,andappeartobe 
in the three ships commanded by captain Cook. It, seems indeed extraor- 
dinary, that with the atlcnlioii paid by Mr. Wales to the subject, he should’ 
not have discovered, or suspected, that the altrardion of the iron in the shi[> 
was the primary and general ca use of the differeiicey so frequently observed ; 
nor have perceived that the differences varied proportionally to the direc- 
tion of the shi[)’s head and to the dip of the deedle, and w ere of an oppo- 
site nature in the two hemispheres; But it should be recollected, that the 
apparently contradictory pbaniomena which occur in most branches of 
science, frequently bewilder the inquirer in a labyrinth where pursuit seem.s 
to be hopeless ; and that wlieu one general cause is found to explain all 
the contradictions, to have hit upon the cine appears so easy that anyone 
might have perceived it: the inquirer him.sclf is< not less surprised that 
it should have escaped him so long, than pleased at his final success.’ 
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M appears that differences, probably similar to those in the Investigator, 

were also observed on board La Kecherche, one of the ships with which 

the French admiral D’Entrecasteaux went in search of the unfortunate La 
• • 

Perouse. Monsieur Keauteinps-Boaupre, the able surveyor to the ex- 
pedition, found so much uncertainty in compass bearings that he abandoned, 
as fiiras was possible, the use of them ; substituting the sun’s azimuth and 
angular distance from some one jxiint, and measuring llie angles from that 
point to other objects. He says of the com))ass, “ We found by a great 
“ number of observations, but principally by the differences between the 
“ bearings of' points set with each other from opposite directions, that no 
“ confidence could be had in bearings taken with the compass from the 
“ deck of a large vessel, nearer than to 3°, eviiii under the most favourable 
“ ciriru instances. For instance, it has often lia|)poned that from one 
“ position, as C, the cape .'I has been stil in a line with cape B ; and after- 
“ wards, from a^|other position, D. (lape B lias been set with A ; and that 
“ we liavc.foiirjd < ()nsi<lerable diffi renccs.in the results of the two obser- 
“ vations.* We also remarked, that the compass showed differences of 
“ several degrees in vuriations at sea, though observed with the greatest 
“ care ami within I hi* spaiui of atfcw iniiiiftes.” f Voyage. deJO' Entfecas- 
ieanx, jiar M. de Rossek Vol.*I. p. 600. A Paris, 1808.) 

’1 do not find any other distinct mention of differences found in the 
variation, from changing the ilirection of the ship’s head or the place of 
the compass ; but it a|)pi‘ars from the following extract, that the Inves- 
tigator was not siiigiilar in having a variation of 4®. greater than the truth 
ill the English Channel. Cajilaiii Vancouver, in his passage towards 
Madeira, says (Vol. 1'. p. (>.), The error in reckoning, arn nniliiig almost 
“ to a degri'e (of longitude), .seemed most likely to have been occasioned 
“ by our not having made su’fficient allowance for the variation of the 
“ comp^*'s on our first sailing ; as, instead of allowing from 22“ to 25°, 
“ which was what we esteemed the variation, our observ’^alions for ascer- 
* “ taining this fact, when the ship was sufficiently steady, shewed the 
•“ variatiou to be 28° and 29|° westwardly. 

. • In the sketch given for elucidadon, the ship at the position C, is represeiiled to be 
• steering S. W., and at the position D, N. by E. ; hence probably the difference of 
bearing. 
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Besides the errors which the attraction of theriron produced ^in the 
compasses at the binnacle of the Invpsligator, ditferenccs are frequently 
mentioned in the course of this voyage as having been found in the 
magnetic needle on sliore, and on lioard the ship in the vicinity of land. 
That there are few masses of stone totally devoid of iron, and that all 
iron which has long remained in the same position will acquire magnetism, 
or a power of attracting one end of the magnetic needle towards one part 
of it, tand th^ opposite end towards another, is, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted.. The kinds of stone which I have observed to exert the greatest 
influence on the needle, are iron ore, porphyry, granite, and basaltes ; and 
the least, are sand or free stone, and calcareous rock, and the argillaceous 
earths very little. ’ 

The iron in the ship attracted the south end of the needle in the 
southern hemisphere, and in the same part of the world it was the same 
end of the needle upon wliich the land had an, attractio|p.. The following 
are some instances : 

In King George’s Sound, the west variation was 6° greater on the 
western head of Michaelmas Island, than it was o-n tlie east side of a flat 
rock in the sound. The stone 'here is granite. 

On approaching the granite island.^ of^\thc Archipelago of the 
Recherche, from the west, the corrected variation on board the ship was 
increased from 6® 25' to fi® 22' west, contrary to the regular order ; but 
when Termination Island bore nearly West, and the principal cluster 
N. N. W., the corrected variation was no more than 0° 51' ; and after clear- 
ing the Archipelago some distance, it again inensased to 4-^“ west** 

I 

• M. Beautcmps-Beaupr<i (in Vol, 1. p. (>05, of the work before cited) gives the follow- 
ing instance of attraction in the stone of this Archipelago. Tlie compass was placed 
upon one of the capes of the main land, to set the bearing of a point. When the bear- 
ing had been taken, tlie compass was removed six feet from its place, b^'yond a large 
stone ; where the vane being by chance directed to the same point, a difference of four 
degrees was found in the bearing, although the object were so far distant that tha 
change of place should scarcely have produced a difference of one minute. Fully per- 
suaded that we had made an error, cither in reading off the bearing or in writing it 
down, the first observation was iferified ; buttwe had the same result within a few 
minutes as had been marked on the pa{>er, and it was certain that the stone near which 
the observation had been made, had solely caused this great error.^^ 
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Near the west of Vorke’s Peninsula, the corrected east variation 
was 3" less than on the east side, akhuugh the places of observation were 
not more than forjy-cight miles asunder: the uncorrected observations 
differed 6°. 

Upon the cast side of the high hills behind Memory Cove, the east 
variation was 1° 40' greater than at the granitic summit of the same hills. 

In Shoal-water Bay, at anchor near the eastern shore, the corrected 
east variation was 1* 25' less than near the west shore ; at Broad Sound 
also, it was I® less on the east than on the west side. These effiftets were 
correspondent to the former, though the expression of the situations be 
unavoidably different. 

Ill the Investigator’s Road, Gulph of Car|ientaria, the variation 
was full 1“ more on the east side of Bentiiick’s than on the west side of 
Sweers’ Island. The rock here is partly iron ore. 

Near the ci\st side of Pellew’s Group, the east variation appeared 
from the bi nrings lo be increased 2" from what it had been at .a further 
distance, though in regular course it should have diminished ; and at 
stations on the east sidds of the different islands, 1 found it necessary to 
allow I* degTc*.' more than on the west sides*. 

'riiere wore several othdr examples where the south end of the 
magnetic needle was drawn towards the nearest land ; but only two where 
the contrary attraction seemed to have been exerted. 'Phese were both 
on shore, and probably might not bc exceptions to the rule if all the 
circumstances w’cro known ; for although the body of an island may lie to 
the west,'‘a single block of 'stone near tJie theodolite on the other side might 
do more than counteract the opposite attraction. 

To arrive at the ;bause why both the iron in the ship and also the land 
should preferably attract the south end of the compass needle, in the 
southern Ijicmisphcre, it seems necessary to refer to the direction of the 
dipping needle ; for the unobstructed magnetism in a mass of iron will lie 
as nearly in that direction as the form of the mass will admit. AVhere the 
south end of the needle dips 60®, the north end will' necessarily be no 
more’ than 30“ from standing perpendicularly upright ; and it is to be 
supposed, that the upper ends or parts of the different pieces of iron 
in the ship will possess the same attraction as the north end of the dipping 
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needle, and the same with the upper parts of nmgnetic lands m the 
southern hemisphere. But it is an universal law in magnetics, that powers 
of the same quality repulse, a.nd dissimilar powers attract each other; 
therefore the upper jmrts, both of the iron in the ship and of the land, 
sliould, like the north end of the dipping needle, repulse the north and 
attract the south end of the compa.ss needle. Now' the compass in, or 
UjK)!! the binnacle of a ship is raised above the greater part of the iron, 
and therefore more in a situation to be attracted by the upper, than the 
lower parts of the different jneces. The same will generally be the case 
with respect to the land ; its southern polarity must often be lower than 
the depths of the sea, w'hilst the upper part, which attracts the soujfh end 
“bf the compass needlb, will be nearly on a level with, sometimes a few 
degrees above the ship. 

This reasoning from abstract princi|)les is consistent with my obser- 
vations on and near the coasts of Terra Australis ; and/if it be just, the 
contrary effects must lake place in the northern hcraispiierej, at least in 
high latitudes : the ujjper parts, both of the iron in a ship and of land pos- 
sessing magnetism, will attract the north end of thfc compass needle. That 
it is the north point of a compass on the binnacle which is attracted 
iron of a ship in the northern hemisphere, 'has already been shown ; but 
whether the land do generally attract the same |>oint, I have^no knowledge 
from experience : answers to the following queries would probably be 
useful ih the determination. > 

Is the west variation on the coast of Holland and Germany consider- 
ably less than on the east coast of England abd Scotland, in the same 
latitude ? ' 

Is it sensibly less at Holy Head than at Dublill ; at Port Patrick 
than at Cariefergus ? ' v ^ 

Is the variation as much, or greater on the Yorkshire, l^.'ian on the 
Lancashire coast ? 

And generally in the northern hemisphere, is the west variation 
greater, or cast variation less on the cast sides of islands and projecting 
points than on the west sides '/ . 

Observations made on shifi-board for determining this or any other 
general question of magnetism, will require, when the head is not at North 
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or South, to be divestesd of the error which the attraction of the iron in 
the ship may produce. In making (hem on land, it should be done on 
the open shore, so as that no attraction, purely local, may interfere ; and if 
the direction of that shore be Norih and South, the experiment would be 
more satisfactory. 

In an investigation of the cause why the attraction of the iron in a 
ship, and in some cases of the land, should decrease with the dip of the 
needle, and cease at the me<jrne/«c equator^ the position of the dipping needle 
must again he consulted. At the equator it is horizontal ; and therefore 
the line connecting the north and south polarities in each piece of iron in 
the ship^ if it still possess magnetism, will also be horizontal, and the two 
attracting parts ej.j,ually near to the level of the binnacle ; and it should fol- 
low, that the attractions on the north and south points of the compass 
would be e(]ual, and counteract each other. Bat it seem.s not improbable 
that stanchions and <|ther upright pieces of iron, and [)crhapsthe whole lose 
most, if not ajl ihrjr magnetism at the equator ; from the rotatory motion 
of the ship not ulhiwing any piece to have one end directed to the North, 
and the other eru! to the South, a sufficiently long time to acquire or relam 
magnetism. 'Phis was not the case whore the dip[)ing needle approached 
the perpciidicuiar; for thtirS, however the ship were turned, the upper 
part or end of each fixed piece of iron stilt remained the upper purl ; and 
the moi’e nearly the needle stood b) iSie perpendicidar, the more strongly 
would the magnelistn of the irf>n be concentrated at the upper and Ifwer 
extremities, and eonsequenjiy the more strong would be the attractive 
p)wer on the compass. Tli s 1 take to be the tnie cause of the errors in- 
creasing and «lecrcasing io close connexion with the dip of the needle. 

With respect to lalid near the magnetic equator, the analogy should 
not hold, because the magnetic veiil or mass is not, like the iron in a ship, 
subject to a r/‘>tatorv motion. Suppose that iu the upper part of an island 
near the equabw, tiiere be a mass of iron ore, or other stone possessing 
magnetism ; the north end of this mass will have a power of altracling the 
socth |)oint of tlie compass, and the south cud, the north point ; and it 
i^iould follow, that when the centre o*' this island bears S. VV. or N. E., at 
a little distance, Jtbe west variation should be less than when it Ijears S. E. 
or N. W. At the small island Trinidiul, wiiere the south ^ud of tbe ueedle 
VOL. n. 3 V 
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dipped about 13“ only, I had some observations \vl]i<i*h countenance this sup- 
position, though taken at too great a distance to aflbrd a salisractory proof. 

Trinidad S. S. W. 13 jeagnes, corrected variation 3° 58' west. 

S. S. E. 6 leagues, - - - - - - 4 15 

N. E. by E. 15 leagues, - - - - 1 50 

The attraction of land has here been supposed to be so fir uniform, 
as that, in high dips of the needle, the upper part has the same kind of at- 
tractioh as the magnetic pole of its hemisphere ; and that near the mag- 
netic equator, the north end of the land attracts th(‘ south point of the 
compass, and vice verm; but it must be evident, that uot only should there 
^ be a regular gradation from one to the other, as the di|) increases or dimi- 
nishes, but also that local discordances may take [iface in l»th cases, whiirc, 
instead of one extended magnetic sul>stance pervaiiing the whole land, 
there are many detjvched masses, veins, or blocks. Each one of these will 
possess a nor di and a sooth polarity; and contrary attfactions may there- 
fore be fpund at difl'erent degrees of elevation and in short intervals of space, 
without the supposition of the general attraction in land being thereby 
overturned. 

That even small differences iii elevation may produce a change in 
the raagm^ic needle appears from some "instaiices in this voyage, where 
observations were taken on shore, either in the same spot or a few feet from 
it, with the ship’s azimuth compasses and with a theodolite. The com- 
passes stood on the ground, the theodolite U})on legs about four and a half 
feet high, and the variations were as under : 

In K. G’s Sound, from three compasses .6°/i3', from theodolite *8“ 17' W. 

^ Lucky Bay, - -- -- -- 2 35, '- - - - O' 80 W. 

Kauguroo 1., from one compass 2 58, 6 '48 E. 

Some part of these differences might arise from erroneogs construction of 
the instruments, but only a small part ; for they were scarce^^ sensible in 
other cases where no hills existed in the neighbourhood, or where the 
theodolite was placed on the highest land. It is to be remarked, that the 
compasses come nearer to what appeared to be the true variation than did 
the theodolite ; which 1 should attribute to the attraction being more equal-, 
all round, upon the instrument placed on the earth, and to the theodolite 
being influenced the neighbouring hills. 
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In some parts of* this little discussion upon the attraction of land, I 
feel to have stepped out of my 8pher<c ; but if the hints thrown out should 
aid the philosopher in developing* a system of magnetism applicable to tho 
whole earth, or even be the means of stimulating inquiry, the digression 
will not have been useless. I conclude this article with copying some pre- 
cautionary memoranda u|ion the use of the compass in marine surveying ; 
they w'ere made for myself, in case of being hereafter called upon to sail 
in another Investigator, and may not be without their use to oilier officers. 

1. So soon as the guns are on board and the ship ready for sea, to 
nail small cleats on the binnacle for showing the place where the azimuth 
and surA’eying compass is to stand, when in use. 'Fo ascertain by repeated 
obscrvalions whether it be at Ntirth and South, or at what other opposite 
directions near theni, that this compass gives exactly the .same variation ; 
and to note these as the Points of no diff erence. 

2. Ascerlaiiq what the diflcrence in variation is, when the head is 
placed at, rigjit angles to the points of no difference, on each side. Half 
this dilfA'ence is the Error for ei(jht paints ; which being divided by the 
dip, vvill give the eommoii multiplier for that hemisphere, and perhaps fur 
both.- 

• ^ 

3. 'Fo try the accuracy of the common multiplier as often as can con- 
veniently be done, by observations taken at various ports where the dip of 
the needle is different ; and more especially to ascertain whether obscrva- 
lions in the southern hemisphere give the .same multiplier as in the north. 

4. No change to be made in the disjxisition of the iron wxirk or guns 
during the voyage ; but if a change be indispcn.sable, to ascertain as soon 
after as may be, what idteration it may have produced in the [loints of no,, 
diflerence, and in the multiplier. 

b. The direction of the ship's head, by compass, to be noted to the 
nearest qu^ler jKiint when the variation is observed, or bearings of land 
ure taken ; this to be considered an itidispensa1>le part of such observatiims, 
sii.'ce without it the true variation cannot be known, nor the proper allow- 
ance made to the bearings. 

•tj. On arriviiurupon the coast to be surveyed, to miss no opportunity 
of observing the variation, by azimuth if possible ; and on passing iirom one 
side of a proicctiiig cape or island to the other side, to rgraark if any differ- 
ence arise in the compass, 'riii.s" is best done by azimuth ; but it may be 
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found rougljy by the bearing of two wt‘ll~defined heads or points get in a 

line from opposite directions. If, aftji r liie proper corrections are made 

according to the ship's head, the bearing be not the same, the dilferenco 

« « 

will be seen. 

These memoranda are mostly relative to a compass fixed on the bin- 
nacle ; biit the trouble of correction may be saved if a place can be found 
near the taffrel, where the attraction of the iron at the stern will counteract, 
by its greater vicinity, the more powerful attraction in the centre and fore 
parts of the ship ; and should the after attraction be loo weak, it may be in- 
creased by fixing one or more upright stanchions or bars of iron in' the 
stern. If a neutral station can be found or made, exactly amidships, and of a 
convenient height for taking azimuths and bearings, let a .stand be there set 
up for the compass ; and if the stand must of iiece.ssity be moveable, make 
permanent marks, that the exact 'place and elevation may alvvays be 
known. » Observations taken here should never undergey any change from 
altering the direction of the ship’s head, nt any dip of the needle ; lint it 
will be proper to verify occasionally, and to compare the azimuths and 
bearings with others taken on the binnacle. The* course should also be 
maraM from this compass, though the ship be steered by one before, the 
wheel ; a quarter or half point being allowed to the right or left, accord- 
ing as/the two may be found to differ. 

These precautions are not intended to supersede the taking of angles 
with a sextant or circle, from the stin to any chosen object, and from thence 
to others; but in using the compass on ship-board such arc those I would 
employ, in order to arrive at the true variation anrd to know what should be 
allowed on each set of bearings. - In surveying with a theodolite or circum- 
ferentor on shore, my memorandum is, — To obsert'c azimuths with the 
same instrument, and in the same spot wh^re each set of bearings is taken ; 
unless where the back bearing can be had of some former static^ or of the 
ship, where the variation has been obserx'ed. 

Had I been more early aware of the necessity of these precautions in 
the use of the magnetic needle, both on ship-board and on shore, much 
perplexing labour would have been saved ; and although every existing 
datum has been employed to remedy the 'deficiences, the charts which ac- 
company this work would then have presented a more correct delineation 
the coasts of Terra Australis. 
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General Remarks, geographical and systematical, on the Botany of Terra 
Australis. By Robert Brown, F. R. S. Acad. Reg. Scient. Berolin. 
Corresp., Naturamst to the voyage. 

The ^coasts of the great South Land commonly called New Holland 
have been discovered partly by Dutch and partly by English navigators. 
Captain I'^inders, considering it therefore unjust tovi'ards the English to 
retain a name for the whole country wdiich implies its discovery to have 
been made by the. Dutch alone, has thought proper to recur to its original 
name Terra Aust|*alis ; under which he includes the small islands adjacent 
to varbus parts of its coasts, and the more considerable southern island 
called Van Diemen’s Land., 

* In this extended sense I shall use Terra Australis in the follci^ring 
observ’ations,' biit when treisetiug nf the principal Land separately, shall con~ 
tinue to employ its generally received name New Holland : that 1 may be 
more readily understood by botanists, for whom these observations are in- 
tended, and preserve consistency with the title of a work, part of which i 
have already published on the plants of Uiat country. 

In tho following pag'.^s I have endeavoured to collect such general, 
and at the same time strictly botanical, observations on the vegetation of 
Terra Australis, as our'very limited knowledge of tliis vast country appears 
already to afford. ’To these observations are added descriptions of a few 
rcmarkable^planls, which have been selected for publication, from the ex- 
tensive an«^ invaluable collection of drawings made by Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer in New Holland, chiefly during the voyage of the Investigate. 

The materials for the present essay were acquired principally in 
the si^me voyage, from captain Flinders’s account of which a general 
notion of the opportunities affohled for observation may be gathered. 
It seeius necessary, however, to present in one view the circumstances 
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under which our collccli«ns w'cre formed, l)oth in Uicdnvestigator’s vpyage, 
and subsequently, diiriii" a stay of eij^bleen months, in New South Wales 

and Van Dioineu’s Island ; as also to state other sources from which addi- 

■ • 

tional materials have been obtained. By this means the reader will be 
better enabled to jadjre how tar I am entitled to make those observations 
ofa more «>^eucral nature which he will tiud in the follovvin«; pages. 

The first part of New Holland examined in captain l^imlers’s voyage 
was the South Coast, on various and distant points of whicii, and on 
several of its adjacent islands we landed, in eireiimsbinccs more or less 
favourable for our researches. The survey of this coast took place from 
West to East, and our lirst anchorage was in King (ieorge Third’s Sound, 
in 35'* S. lat. and 118 ' E. Ion. In this port we remained for three weeks, in 
the most favourable season for our pursuits ; and our e-olleetious of plants 
made chiefiy on its shores and a few miles into the interior of the country, 
amount to nearly 500 species, exclusive of those belonging to the class 
Cryptogaiuia, which, though certainly bearing a small proporl^oi» to plne- 
nogamous plants, were no(, it must be admitted, equally atteud(Ml to. At 
our second anchorage, Lucky Bay of captain FKndCrs’s chart, in 84° S. lat. 
and about 4° to the eastward o'f King Gieqrge’s Semnd ; wc^ remained (»nly 
three days, hut even in that short time adtied up#,vards of 100 species to 
our former collection. 

Goose-Island Bay, in the same latitude and hardly one degree to the 
eastward of the second anchorage, where our slay was also very short, af- 
forded IIS but few new plants ; and the remaining parts of the iSoiith Coast, 
on five distant points of which we landed, as.welfas on seven ofits'adjacent 
Islands, were still more barren, altogether producifig only 200 additional 
species. The smallness of this number is to be accounted for, partly, no 
doubt, from the less favourable season in ‘which this part of the coast was 
examined ; but it appeared to dejiead also in a considerable decree on its 
greater sterility, and especially that of its islands. 

Of New South Wales, or the East Coast of New Holland, scarcely 
any part beyond the tropic was c.xamined in the voyage ; our first landing 
after leaving Port Jackson being at Sandy Cape, in nearly 25' S. lat. * Be- 
tween this and 21° S. lat, we had many, and upon the whole, favourable 
opportunities for observation, e.®pccially at Port Curtis, Keppel Bay, Port 
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Bowon, Strong-tide Passage, Shoal-water Bay, and Broad Sound, the survey 
of which was completed'; wc landed also on two of the Northumberland and 
on one of the Cumberland Isles. 

On the North Coast we landed on Good’s Island, one of the Prince 
of Wales’ Isles of captain Cook ; lor a few hours at Coen River on the 
east side of the Culph of Capentaria ; and in more favourable ' circum- 
stances on many of the islands and-some points of the mainland on the 
west side of this Gulph Several of the group called the Compaiiy’.s Islands 
in the chart, the shores of Melville Bay, of Caledon Bay, and a small part 
of Arnhem Bay vvere also examined. 

We then left the coast, owing to the decayed slate of the ship, which, 
on our return to Port .lackson, was .surveyed and pronounced unlit for the 
pro.seciilion of the voyage. 

Captain Flinders having, in consequence of this, determined to re- 
])air immediately to England, for the purpose of obtaining another vessel 
to complete the phjecl.s of the expedition ; Mr. Bauer and myself agreed to 
remain in t/ie colony of New South Wales, until bis return, or, if that should 
not take place, for a perioij not exceeding eighteen months. During this 
time wc added very considerably to our collections of plants, within the 
limits of the 'Colony of Port .Jackson and its dependent settlements ; the 
banks of the principal rivers and some part of the mountains bounding the 
colony w'ere examined ; 1 visited also the north and south extremities of 
Van Diemen’s Land, remaining several months in the vicinity of the river 
Derwent ; and repeatedly landed qn Kent’s Islands, in Bass’ Strait, on the 
shores of which the prini. ipal part of the Submarine Algae contained in 
our collections were found. ’ » 

The reader of captain FliiKlers’.s narrative is already acejuainted with 
the unfortunate circumsfances that prevented his revisiting Port Jackson' 
within thC) expected jieriod, soon after the expirationof which we embraced 
an opporiAinity of returning to England, where avc arrived in October 1805, 
with the greater part of our colleclioiis, and without having absolutely lost 
any one secies ; though many of our best specimen.s of the South Coast, 
and .all the living plants collected in the voyage perished in the wreck of 
the Porpoise. 

The collection of Australian plants thus formed amounts to nearly 
3900 species. But before embarking in the voyage of captain Flinders, I 
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enjojed no common advantages, through the liberality of Sir Joseph Banks, 
in whose Herbarium I had not only access to nearly the whole of the spe- 
cies of plants previously brought from Terra Australis, but received speci- 
mens of all those of which there Were duplicates. Of these plants, exceeding 
1000 species, the- far greater part were collected by Sir Joseph Banks 
himself, in the vo^rau’c in which New South Wales was discovered. The . 
rest were found at Adventure Bay in Van Diemen’s Land, by Mr. David 
Nelson, in the third voyage of captain Cook ; at King Georges’s Sound on 
the south-west coast of New Holland, by Mr. Menzies, in captain Van- 
couver’s voyage ; and in the colony of New South Wales by several bota- 
nists, especially the late colonel Paterson and Mr. David Burton. ^Since 
my return from New Holland I have had opportunities of e.xaminiug, in 
the 'seme Herbarium, many new species, found in New South ‘Wales by 
Mr. George Caley, an acute and indefatigable botanist, who resided nearly 
ten years in that colony : and have received from the late colonel Paterson 
several species discovered by himself within the linutso/tjie cohmy of Port 
Dalrymple ; which was established under his command. 

I have also examined, in the Shcrardian Jlerbarium at Oxford, the 
greatev part of the [dants brought from Shaik’.s Bay by the celebrated 
navigator Dampicr, and have seen a few additicftiul species 'from that and 
other parts of tlie West Coast of New Holland, collected in the voyage of 
captain Baudin. 

The additional species obtained from all these colhictions are up- 
wards of 300 ; my materials, tl»ercforc, for the commencenient of a Ffora 
of Terra Australis amount to about 42(M) species ; a small number certainly 
for a country nearly equal in size to the whole of Europe, but not incon- 
siderable for the detached portions of its shores hitherto examined. 

In Persoon’s Synopsis, the latest .general work* on phcBiiogamous 
plants, their number is nearly 21000. The cryptogamous plants already 
published, by various authors, exceed 6000 ; and if to these be Kdded the 
phsebogamous plants that have appeared in different works since the pub- 
lication of Per.'^oon’s Synopsis, and the unpublished species of b9lh classes 
already existing in the collections of Europe, the number of planl.s at pre- 
sent known may be estimated at*33000, evdn exclusive of those [)eculiar to 
Terra Australis. 

The observations in the present essay being chiefly on extensive 
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tribes gf plants tHcy are necessarily arranged according to the natural 
method. 

Of this method the primary classes are Dicotyledones, Monocoty- 
LEDONES, and Acotyi.edones. 

These three divisions may be admitted as truly iTatural, and their 
names, though liable to some exceptions, appear to me the least objection- 
able of any hitherto proposed. 

Of the Australian plants at present known , upwards of 2900 arc Dico- 
tyledonous ; 860 Monocot^ledonous ; and 400 A(;otyIcdonous, Ferns being 
considered as such. 

it is well known that Dicotyledonous plants greatly exceed Monoco- 
tylcdonous in number ; I am not however aware that tlic relative propor- 
tions of these two primary divisions have any wlicre been given, or that 
it has been enquired how' far they depend on climate. Into this subject 1 
can enter only very generally in the present essay. According to the 
numbers already 'stated the Dicotyledones of Terra Australis are to the 
Moiiocotyledones us rather more than 3 to 1, or somewhat less than 
r to 2. ' • 

• In Persoqn’s Synopsis, to \vhich, as the latest general work, I again 
refer, these two classes are to eich other nearly as 11 to 2. But, from the 
nature of this compilation, it may be assumed that certain difficult and ex- 
tensive orders of Monocotyledones, especially Gramineai and Cyperaceae, 
arc considerably under-rated ; an addition of 500 species to Monocotyle- 
dones would make the relative numbers of the two classes as 9 to 2, whicli 
I am inclined to think an apprgximation to the true pro[)ortion. 

With a view to 'determine how far the relative proportions of these 
two classes are influenced by climate, I have examined all the local cata- 
logues or Floras which appearcd*most to be depended on, and have like- 
wise had ^jcourse to unpublished materials ’of great importance in ascer- 
taining this point. The general results of this examination are, that from 
the equator to 30° of latitude, in the northern hemisphere at least, the spe- 
cies of Dicotyledonous plants are to Monocotyledones as aboqt 5 to I ; in 
some' cases considerably exceeding, and ig a \erf few falling somewhat 
short of* this proportion ; and that in the higher latitudes a gradual dimi- 
voL. n. 3 Z 
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nution of Dicotyledones takes place, until in about 60® N. lat and 5^® S. lat. 
they scarcely equal half their intratropical proportion. 

In conformity with these results the Dicotyledones should be to the 
Monocotyledones of Terra Australis as nearly 9 to 2 ; whereas the actual 
proportion as deduced from our materials is hardly 7 to 2 : but it appears, 
on arranging these materials geographically, that the relative proportions 
of the different region's of Terra Australis itself, arc equally at variance 
witli these results. A.I)Oul lialf the species of Australian plants at present 
known have been collected in a parallel included between 33° and 35* S. 
lat. ; for this reason, and for one which will hereafter appear, I shall call 
this the principal parallel. At the eastern extremity of this parallel^ within 
the limits of the colony of Port Jackson, where our materials are the 
most perfect, the proportion of Dicotyledones lo Monocotyledones does 
not exceed 3 to 1. At the western extremity of the same parallel, in the 
vicinity of King George’s Sound, tho proportion is but little diflercnt from 
that of Port Jackson, being nearly as 13 to 4, At the voutlf end of Van 
Diemen’s Island in 43° S. lat., it is fully 4 to 1. And with this proportion 
that of Carpentaria, and I may add the whole of the scquinoctial part of 
New* Holland, hitherto examihed, very nearly agrees. 

1 confess 1 can ptTccive nothing, cither in* the nature of the soil or cli- 
mate of Terra Australis, or in the circumstances under whichour collections 
were formed, lo account for these remarkable exceptions to the general pro- 
portions of the two classes in the corresponding latitudes of other countries. 

With regard to the proportion of Acotyledones in T*.rra Australis, 
it is necessary lo premise that I consider _my 'collections of softie of the 
Cryptogamous orders, especially of Fungi, as very rm perfect. If, however, 
300 species were added to the 400 actually collccfed^ 1 believe it would 
give an approximation to the true proportions, whicli on this supposition, 
would be of Phamogamous lu Cryptogamous plants as neatly 1 1 to 2. 
But the general proportion of these two great divisions, as detuiccd from 
the published materials, is very different from this, being nearly 7 to 2. 

If we, enquire in what degree these proportions are dependent on cli- 
mate, we find that in tHe morc.northern parts of Europe, as in Lapland and 
even in Great Britain, Cryptogamous plants somewhat exceed the Ph®- 
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nog'araeus in number. * Jn the Routh of Europe, even making allowance 
for its being at present less perfectly examined, these proportions seem to 
be inverted. And >vithin the tropic, unless at very great lu'ights, Cryp- 
togamous plants appear to form hardly one-fifth of the whole number of 
species. But their proportion in Terra Australis is' still smaller than the 
assumed intratropical proportion ; for this, however, in the northern parts 
of New Holland at least, the comparative want of shade and moisture, 
conditions essential to .the vegetation of several of these tribes, will in some 
measure account; for at the southern extremity of Van Diemen’s Island, 
where the necessary conditions exist, the relative proportion of Cryptoga- 
mous plants is not materially different from that of the south of Europe. 

In that which 1 have called the principal parallel of New Holland, 
however, Cryptt>gamouil*plants appear to be much less numerous than in 
the corresponding latitudes of the northern hemisphere ; and within the 
tropic they probaljy do not form more than one-twelfth of the whole num- 
ber of Species. 

In several of the islands of the Gulph of Carpentaria, having a Flora 
of Phaenogamous plants exceeding 200 species, I did not observe a single 
species of Mosa 

From the three primary classes of plants already treated of I proceed 
at once to those groups called Natural Orders or Families ; for the in- 
termediate divisions are too much at variance with the natural series to 
be made the subject of such general remarks as have been already offered 
on the primary classes, and which are equally admissible with respect to 
the natural families. 

A methodical, and at the same time a natural, arrangement of these 
families is, in the existing state of our knowledge, perhaps impracticable. It 
would pro^iably facilitate its future attainmefnt, ifatpresent, entirely neglect- 
ing it, attention were turned to the combination of these orders into Classes 
equally natural, and which, on a thorough investigation, might etiually admit 
of being defined. The existence of certain natura’ classes is already acknow- 
ledged, and I have, in treating of the Australian natural families, vcnti'rcd 
to propose a few that are perhaps less obvious, still more howevtr might 
have been suggested had this been the place for pursuiilg the subject. 
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The natural orders in the Genera Plantarun? "of Jussieu are 'exactly 
100 ; subsequent observations of Jus&ieu himself and of other botanists 
have considers^ly encreased tlieir qumbers, so that in the lately published 
TTieorie EUmentaire de la Botanique of Decandolle they amount to 145. 

The plants of Terra Australis are referable to 120 natural orders, 
some of which are not included in Decandolle’s list. 

On such of these as either contribute largely to form the mass or 
the striking peculiarities of the Australian vegfetation, I proceed to offer a 
few observations, chiefly on their geographical distribution, and more re- 
markable points of structure : taking them nearly in the same series in 
which they are given by Decandolle in the work already referred td. 

MALVACEAR. The Malvaceae may be considered as k class including 

several orders, namely, Malvacece of Jussieu,* jS/erc«/*ace<»of Ventcnat,i’ 

Chlenaceoi of Du Petit Thouars,^ Tiliacece of Jussieu,'^ and an order 

very nearly related to the last, and perhaps gradually*’ passing into it, 

but which 1 shall, in the mean time, distinguish under the name of 

Bultneriaceee 

\ 

Of the Malvacem strictly so called, upwards of fifty species have been 
observed in Terra Australis, where the maxirauih of the order appears to 
be within the tro})ic. In the principal parallel Malvace® are more abun- 
dant at its eastern than its western extremity ; and at the south end of Van 
Diemen’s Island two species only have been observed. There is nothing 
very peculiar in the structure or appearance of the New IJolland plants of 
this family ; most of them belong to genera already established, and several 
of the species are common to other countries. 

BUTTNERl ACEA^. ^ The Australian {mrtion of BuUneriaceee 

\ 

• Gen. pL 2J\. f Afalmais. 5>1. J Plant, des isles d' ^frique^ 46* 

II Gen.pl 28.9. 

f BuTTNiiRiACEiE. Cttlyx l-pli. 5-fid. flpqualis, marcescens, ajstivatione valvat«. 
Petala 5 : vel liasi saccata superne vari^ producta; vel iriinula squamuliformia ; ♦qiian- 
deque nulla. Stamina hypogyna, definita : Filafnmta antherifera cum laciniis calycis 
allcrnantia, simplicia, vel 2-S coniiata ; sterilibus quandoque allcrnantibus. Ovarium 
3-5-loculare, loculis 2-t)olyspcrmis, ovulis crectis: Styli 3-5, saepius connati: Stigmata 
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CQDsiatsof Abroma, C<nnmersonia, Lasiopetalam, and several unpublished 
genera, intermediate to the two last. 

The grealeupart of the order exists in the principal parallel, very 
few species have been observed within the tropic, and one only in Van 
Diemen’s Island. 

Lasiopetalum, the most extensive genus of the family, was esta- 
blished by Dr Smith,* who considered it- to belong to Ericefe. Ventenati* 
taking a different view of its structure, has assigned some plausible rea- 
sons for referring it to Rhamneee. From Iwth these orders it appears to 
me sufficiently distinct, and it is certainly more nearly related to the genera 
witli *v\diich 1 have placed it. 

DILLENIACEX2. It was first, I believe, proposed by Mr. Salisbury 
to separate Dillenia, Wormia, Hibbertia, and Candullea from the Magnoliee 
of Jussieu, andt'Si' form them into a distinct order, which he has called 
jyUh'neat. T It* is remarkable that Dec&ndolle, § who has adopted this 
order, .should also limit it to these genera, Jussieu || having previously 
suggested the separation of Dillenia from Magnolia: and its combination 
with Tetraceraand Curatflla, genera which certainly belong to Dilleniacca:, 
as do also Pleurandrd of Labillardicre^ and Hemistemma of Du Petit 
Tliouars.** 

I'he Dillcniace® appear to be more abundant in Terra Australis than 
in any other part of the world, nearly 70 Australian species having already 
' been observed ; mo.st of lhe.se belong to Hibbertia and PJeurandra, both of 
which are very generally diffused, their maximum, however, is in the prin- 
cipal parallel, to Ihe^ western extremity of which Candollea seems to be 
limited. Hemistemma, Wormia, and an unpublished genus remarkable 

sitnpllcla. (’o/ww/rt 3-.'>-loc. Semina: umbillcd strophiolato. Embryo crectus, in axi 
albuminis carnosi cujus dimidio longior. Fniticcs rard Arbores, ptfhc sa*pe stellar?. 
Folia alterna^ simplicia, sfipulata^ scepius dentata. Pedunculi snhrymos?\ oppositifolii ; 
pedicellis utphirimum bracteatis. 

sac. transact. 4^ p. UIG. t Malfnais.59. Dec. nov. p. 7» 

X Paradis. Land. 73* * § ^dw?nles du m?(s. 17, p. 100. 

II Annales dumus. \ 4. pp. 129-130. % Plant. Nov. IIoU. 2. p. fn 

I 

** G«i. MOV. Madagasc. n. 61. 
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for its thickened filnmonts and flat leafless stems, ;a*re found only within 
the tropic. The remaining genera of tltc order have not yet been observed 
ill New Holland. 

Magnoliaccae and Dilleniaceae appear to me to form two orders of 
one natural class. These orders are sufficiently distinct from each other in 
most cases, both in fructification and habit ; they are not, however, easily 
defined. The ovaria, which arc iudefiiiile in number in the greater part of 
IViagnoliacem, are also so in certain Dillcni ace* ; there are likewise exam- 
.plcs in both orders, in which they are reduced to unity ; and the stipulation 
of Magnoliaccae exists in Worraia. 

PITTO SPORE/E.* Authors have generally been disposed to con- 
sider Piltosporiim, Biirsaria, and Billurdicra, as belonging to Rhumnem or 
CelastriiKC, from both of which they arc certainly vviilely diflcrcnl ; and they 
appear to me to constitute, along with some unpublished Australian 
genera, a very distinct natural iUtnily. Pj'rro.spoKE.E forfn a •small tribe 
chiefly belonging to Terra Australis, where most of them have been ob- 
served^ in the principal parallel; but certain species of all the published 
gencrU. exist at the south end of Van Diemen’s Island, aud liotli Pilto- 
sporum and Bnrsaria arc found within the tVopic. * Pittosporiim, the only 
genus of the order which is not confined to Terra Australis, has the most 
extensive range in that couutry, and has been found in many other parts of 
the world, namely, New Zealand, Norfolk Island, the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, the Moluccas, in China, Japan, and even Madeira. It has not, 
however, been observed in any part of America. ’ 

POLYGALEyE. + The curious observation of Richard, that the arillus 

• PiTTOSPORB®. Caifyx .5-pli. (rai5»l-ph. 5-fid.) (cstivatione iinbricata. PetalaSi 
anguibus conniventibus, nunc tubinrentibus ; laminis patulis, sstivationc Smbricatisi 
Stamina 5, hypog}'na, distin:;ta cum petalis alternantia. Ovarium loculis placi.-nti>ve2-5 
polysperniis : Stylus 1 ; Stigmata nunipro placentarum. Pericardium ca]>sulare vel 
baccatum, locuHs polyspermiii quaiidoqueincoinpletis. Embryo luinutus, prope umbilipum, 
inclusus albuininc carnoso. Frutices 'vel Arborcs. ‘Folia simplicia, altema^ exstipulata, 
Flores terminales vel axillares, quandoque polygami. 

t PoLTGALnai. CalyJtS~fh» rarb 5-fid. SBstivafione imbricata : sejuus irregularis : fo- 
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oflhe seed, whether general or partial, is never found in the Dicolyledo;- 
nous orders with monojfetalous flowers, seems to have determined Jussieu* 
and other French botanists to remove Polygala, remarkable for its carun- 
cula umbilicalis, ffom Rhinanthacem with 'which t^cy had placed it, and 
to consider it, along with some nearly related genera, as forming a distinct 
polypetalous order. They appear to me however, not to have taken so cor- 
rect a view of the structure of its Corolla as Adanson,i* who very justly ob- 
serves that IkjIIi in this genus and Securidaca, which he rightly associates 
with it, tlie apparently mtmopetalons corolla is made ii|) of three petals, 
united by means of the cohering filaments, the external sutures remaining 
visible; but Adanson himself has not observed the minute rudiments of 

I 

two additional petals in Securidaca, the existence and position of which 
assist in explaining the nature of the irregularity in Polygala, where no 
such rudiments are found, but in w'hich the corolla is in every other respect 
very similar. A much nearer approach to regularity, however, takes place 
in an unpublishc^’'genus, having o petals, which, though irregular, are of 
nearly (Mjual’size and similarly connected by the cohering filaments, likewise 
5 in number. 'I'he essenjiial characters of the ordci Polygaleae to which Kra- 
nieria, Monnina, Salomouia, and 8e,verul uiipublished genera also belong, 
consist in the hVpogynous insertion of its corolla, which is always irregular, 
and frequently reduced to 3 petals, connected together by the cohering 
filaments, w'host; autherae are simple and bursting only at the top. 

Alxuit 30 species of this order are found in Terra Australis ; these 
are either Comesperniaeor Polygalaj, with a single species of Salomouia of 


liolis 2 lateralilms intcruiribas majorlbus quandoque petaloideis; reliquoruin duobus 
aitU'riuribus (rcspcctu spicfe) tertio postico. Petala 3-5, mcdiantetubostainineocoimvxa, 
raro distincta. Stamina bypogyna, 8 (nunc 3-1 vel 5) : filamentis inferu^ connatis in 
tutmlum bine apertum indc petala conncctcntem : Antherce simpltces, basi inserts, poro 
apicis dehis^ciites. Otmrium 2-loc. (quandoque l-S loc.) ovulissolitariispcndulis : Stylus 
1 : Stigma saipe bilabiatum. Pericarphim ssepius capsulare, biloculare, bivalve, valvis 
nicdiuscptigcris : nunc Drupavcl Samara. 1-2-spcrm. penduia, umbilico (in cap- 

sularibus) stropliiolato vel comoso. Embryo in axi albuminis carnosi vix iongic!ri.s, quan- 
doque *(| raesertim in pcricarpiis clausis^ deficientis., Herb® Fruticcs, ntplurimum 
glabri. Folia simpliciu indivisa altema exstipulata. Flores spicati sa^pius tertninales, 
* Annaks du mus. 14, p. 38G, et seg. t -Fam. des Pjantes. 2, p. 348. 
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Loureiro, a genus which is certainly not n)onandrous,.a8 that author affirms, 
but has four connected filaments with distinct unilocular anthers, |ind 
consequently half the number of stamina, usually found in the order. Most 
of the Comesperms exist in the principal parallel , and equally at both its 
extremities ; several, however, are found beyond it, and in both directions ; 
the genus extending from Arnhem’s Land to Adventure Bay. The 
greater part of the Polygalse and the genus Salomonia exist only within 
the tropic. 

TREMANDREiE.* The genus Tetratheca of Dr. Smith and one very 
nearly related to it, which I shall hereafter publish under the nqmc of 
Treniandra, constitute a small tribe of plants peculiar to Terra Australis. 
For this tribe I prefer the name Tremandrea to that of Tctrathfecace®, as 
it is more distinctly, and at the same time more correctly descriptive ofthc 
structure of stamina in both genera; the four distinct cells in the ripe state 
of the anlherse not existing in Xremandra, nor even in ’all the species of 
Tetratheca. In the quadrilocular anther® of the latter genus there is in- 
deed nothing peculiar, that being the original structure of all those anther® 
which' are commonly described as bilocular; and the difference in, this 
case depending on the mode of bursting, v/hich vyhen lateral, necessarily 
obliterates two of the septa, but when terminal, as in Tetratheca, admits 
of their persistence. It is remarkable that both Dr. Smith and Labillar- 
diere have mistaken the fungous appendix of the apex of the seed for an 
umbilical caruncula, a mistake involving a second, that of considering the 
seeds erect in the capsule, and which has led .Labillardiere inlo a third 
error, namely, describing the radicule of the embiwo as pointing towards 
this supposed umbilical appendix. 

* TaEMANDasAi. Calyx 4-5-ph. srqualis, fflstivatione valvata. Petala 4-5, sequalia : 
aestivationc involuta statnhia includentia. Stamina 8-10, liypogyna, distinct:^; Antluras 
2-4-locularcs, basi insertse, poro tubulove apicis dehiscentes. Ovarium 2-loc. loculis 1-3- 
spermis, ovulis pendulis : Stylus \ •. Stigmata 1-2. bilocularis, bivalvis, valvis 

medio septigeris. Semina urnbilico nudo : extremitate oppoisita appeDdiciilata ; albumi- 
nosa. linibryo in axi albuminis carnosi cujus dimidio longior : radicula umbflicum 
spectante. Fruticuli ericoides. Folia sparsa vel verticillata, exstipulata. Pedanculi 
axillares. uniflori. 
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The Tremandrese are in several respects nearly related to Polygalee ; 
they appear to me lioweter sufficiently distinct, not only in the regularity 
of the flower, and in the structure of anthcrce, but in the aestivation of both 
calyx and corolla, in' the appendix of the setd being situated at its apex, 
and not at the umbilicus, and) I ma|y also add, in a tendency to produce 
tfn indefinite number of ovula in each cell of the ovarium. 

The greater number ofTremandreae are found in the principal parallel 
of New Hoi land, ‘they extend also to the south end of Van Diemen's Island, 
but none ha^ e been observed within the tropic, 

DIOSMFlyE. To this natural order, in addition to' the Australian 
genera hereatler to be mentioned, and the south African genus from which 
its name isMlerivcd, I refer Fagara, Zauthoxylon, Melicope, Jumbolifera, 
'Euodia, Pilocarpus, Empleurura, and ]j)ictamuus : and four genera of equi- 
noctial America, namely, Cusparia of Humboldt and Bon|fland, Ticorea 
and Galipca of ^^hlet, and Monnieria, if not absolutely of this order, 
bcloii<^ at least to the same natural class* 

Both Rqjw. and Peganqin may be annexed to Diosmese, but neither of 
them are calculated to give a clear idea of thp order, from the usual, s^uc- 
turc ^id habit of which thoydevipte in some important points; lhavc there- 
fore proposed to derive the name of the family from one of its most extensive 
and best known genera. The first section of Jussieu's Kutacese is sufficiently 
diflerent to admit of its being considered a distinct order, which may be 
named Zygophylleae. 

Dioamee^ arc numerous in Terra Australis, and form, at least in its 
principal parallel and luqre so’utlfcrn regions, a striking feature in tlie vege- 
tation. Nearly 70 spefics have been observed, of which the greater part 
are referable toBorohia, Correa, Erioslemon, and Zieria, of Dr. Smith, and 
Phebaliurn of Venteuut.' Of these genera Jioronia is both the most exten- 
sive aridlb^ most widely diffused, existing within the tropic, and extending 
to the South end of Van Diemen’s Island ; like the others, however, its 
maximum is in the principal parallel, at both cxtrc‘mitie.s of which it is 
equally abundant. Correa, though extending to the south end*of Van 
Diemen’s Island, is not found w'ithiri the tropic, nor was it observed at the 
Western extremity of the principal parallel ; in the intermediate part of 
VOL. II. . 4 A 
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which, however, where many of the peculiarities ip the vegetation of the 
parallel are less, remarkable, or entirely wanting, it may be said to abound. 

Eriostemon^ which appears to be most abundant at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the principal parallel, has not been observed either at its western 
extremity or intermediate part ; it extends, however, to the south end of 
Van Diemen’s Island on the one hand, and within the tropic as far as Ent 
deavour River on the other. 

PhebaJium, very nearly related to Eriostemon, has like that genus its 
maximum at the eastern extremity of the princi[)al parallel, it is found also 
at the western extremity of this parallel, and as far as the south end of Van 
Diemen’s Island, but it has not been observed within the tropic. 

Zieria seems to be limited to tlie eastern extremity of the principal 
parallel, and the more southern regions. 

The most remarkable plant of the order with regard to structure, is 
that imperfectly figured amd described in Dampier’s voyage.* Of this 
genus, which may be named DjPLOLJSNA, 1 have examined Dampier’s origi- 
nal specimen in the Sherardian Herbarium at Oxford, and others recently 
collected, also at Shark’s 13ay, m the voyage of captain Bafldin, and have 
ascertained that wliat appear to be calyx and corolla in this singular plant, 
are in fact a double Involucrum containingmaany decandrous flowers, Wiiose 
Stamina and Pistilla exactly agree with those of the order, but of which 
the proper floral envelopes are reduced to a few irregularly placed scales. 

Another Australian genus of Diosniese diflers from the rest of the 
order in having a calyx with ten divisions, an equal number of petals, and 
an indefinite number of stamina with evidently perigynous insertion. 

MyRTACEj®.*!* This is one of tht^ most extensive tribes in Terra 
Australis, in which considerably above 20U .species have already been ob- 
served, and where the order is also more strikingly modified than in any 
other part of the world. It is very generally spr)ead over the wht?le of Aus- 
tralia, but its maximum appears to be in the |Wncipal parallel. Many 
observations might hero with propriety be inmoduced on the more re- 
markable structures which occur among the Ausuralian Myrtacese; I must 

• Vol. .S, p. 110, tab. 3, f. 3. t Myrti. Vmss. gen. 322. 
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howevqr, confine myself to a few remarks on the distribution of the most* 
extensive genera. . 

Of Eucalyptus alone nealy 100 species have been already observed, 
most of these are trees, many of them of great and some of enormous dimen- 
sions. Eucalyptus globulus of Ijabillardiere and another species peculiar to 
the south end of Van Diemen’s Island, not unfrequently attain the height of 
150 feet, with a girth near the base of from 25 to 40 feet. In the colony of 
Port Jackson there are also several species of great size, but none equal to 
those of Van Diemen’s Island : and no very large trees of this genus were 
seen either on the sohth coast or in the sequinoctial part of New Holland. 
Mr. Caley has observed within the limits of the colony of Port Jackson 
nearly 50 species of Eucalyptus, most of which are distinguished, and have 
proper names applied to them, by the native inhabitants, who from differ- 
ences in the colour, texture, and scaling of the bark, and in the ramifica- 
tion and general appearance of these trees, more readily distinguish them 
than botanies have as yet been able to do. . Eucalyptus, although so gene- 
rally spread over the whole of Terra Austi^alis, and so abundant as to form 
at leavst four-fifths of its 'forests, is hardly found beyond this country. I am 
acquainted with one exception only', in an additional species which is said 
t6'l>6 a native of Amboyna. • 

Next to Eucalyptus in number, is the beautiful genus Melahtica, of 
which upward.s of 30 Australian species have already been observed, ex- 
clusive of Tristania, Calothamnus, Beaufortia, and an unpublished genus 
which I separate from it. The maximum of Melaleuca cxi.stl^ in the prin- 
cipal pareTllcI, but it declines less towards the south than within the tropic, 
where its species are chiefly of that section which gradually passes into 
Callistemon, a genus'* formed of those species of Metrosideros. that have 
infloKscence similar to that of Melaleuca, and distinct elongated filaments. 
With the exception of two* species of this section, namely, Melaleuca Leu- 
cadendroif, and M. Cajeputi, the genus Melaleuca appears to be confined 
to Terra Australis. 

Lep^sjtermum, of which, nearly 30 Australian species have been 
observed, exists also in New Zealand and ip the Moluccas. Ip Terra Au- 
stralis its maximum is decidedly in the principal parallel, and like Melaleu- 
ca, itis much more abundant in the southern regions tl^u within the tropic. 
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Backia^ to which I. refer- Imbricaria of Db. Smith, as wel| as the 
opposite-leaved Leplospermunis, is also an- extensive Australian genus, 
having its maximum in the principal parallel, extending like the two for- 
mer genera to the highest southern latitude,, and hardly existing within the 
tropic : one species, however, has been found in New Caledonia, and that 
from which the genus was formed is a native of China. 

COMBRETACE.;®.* I have formerlyl* made some remarks on me 
structure and limits of Combrelacese, one of w’hose principal characters 
consists in the unilocular ovarium with two or moffc mmla simply pendulous 
from the upper part of its cavity, and not inserted, as in Santalaceoe, into 
a central receptacle or column. Guiera of Jussicii, having the same struc- 
ture, and also leaves dotted with pellucid glands, appears to connect this 
order with Myrtaceae. 

The Australian CombrctaccsB, which belong to Terminalia^ Chuncoa, 
and Laguncularia, are not numerous^ and all of them are foupd within the 
tropic. 

* CUNONIACE^ X- order, several of whose genera have been 
referred to Saxifragea?, is more readily disrtnguisli^d from that family tiy’its 
widely different habit, than by any very important characters in its fructifi- 

• CoMBRRTACEJE. Colyx supcrus : limbo 4-5*fido, iequalu Petala 4-5- vel nulla- 
JStamina 8-10 ; quandoque laciniis calyeis sequali^ et cum iisdem alteniantia. Ovarium 
uniloculareyovulis 2-4^ ab apice loculi pendulis absque receptnculo coinmuni vel columna 
central! : Stylus 1 : Stigma 1. Pericarpium monospermum, clausum, fif^ra et textura 
varium, Drupa v. Samara. Semen cxalbuoiinosum. Embryo cotyledonibus sse[}!us invo- 
lutis: plumula- inconspicua. ” , 

Arbores vel Fruticcs. Folia simplicia, integra, exstipulata^ altema nunc opposita^ 
taro punctato-^pellmida. Flores spicati, tixillares. 

f Prodrji. nov. Hall. 351 . 

X CcNONiACEiE. Calyx 1-ph. 4-5-fidus, semisuperus vel inferus. Petala ; rurb 
niilla. Stamina perigyna, definita, 8-10, Ovarium biloculare, loculis 2-poIyspermis : 
Stylus 1-2. Pericarpium biloculare^ capsulare vel clausum. Embryo in axi albuminis 
carnosi. 

Arbores vel Frutices. Folia opposite, composita vel Hmplida, sapius stipulata sti^ 
fulis interpetiolaribust 
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cation ; like Saxifrages also it comprehends genera with ovarium superum 
and inferum. - 

The genera strictly belonging to Cunoniaceee are Wcinmaniiia, 
Cunonia, Ceratopetalum, Calycomis, and Codia. To this order Baucra 
may also be referred, but it must form a separate section from the genera 
already mentioned. Of these Weinmunnia, Ceratopetalum, and Calycomis 
are found in Terra Australis, and hitherto, only at the eastern extremity of 
its principal parallel, where also Bauera is most abundant ; but this genus 
is found beyond the parallel in one direction, extending to the southern 
extremity of Van Diemen’s Island. 

RHIZOPHOREj®.* The genera Rhizophora, Brnguicra, and Ca- 
ralHa, aU of which arc found in the {equinoctial part of New Holland, form 
a distinct natural order which may be calletl Rhisophorea;. This order agrees 
with Cunoniacem in its op|)osile leaves and intermediate stipulae, and with 
great part of tlie.jd in the sestivation of its caly.x, and in the structure and 
cohesion of the ovarium. From these it differs chiclly in the want uf Albu- 
mc.:i and greater evoluijon pf its Embryo. Ju-ssieui* has combined Rhi* 
zophpra and Bruguiora with Lorunjthus and.Viscum, neglecting some very 
ob>*ious, and, as they appear tq' me, important differences in the Mower, 
and probalily never having had ati opportunity of comparing the very dis- 
tinct structures of their ovaria ; the affinity too of Rhizophorcee to Cuno- 
niacem is unquestionable, and it will hardly be proposed to unite both 
these tribes with Loranthus, wkich I consider as even njore nearly related 
to Proteacese. 

HALORAGEiEk The greater part of the genera of which this order is 
composed, have been referred to Oiiagrarca;,to certain parts of which tJ ey 
no doubt very nearly approach ; but it must appear rather paradoxical to 
unite Fu^ia in the same lamily with Myriophyllum and even Ilippuris, 

* Rhizophorisje. Calyx superus, 4-5-fi(lu.s, asstivationc vahata. Petala 4-5. Sta^ 
miaa perigyn a, 8-1.0. Oeartum 2-loc. loculi-s a-polysperniis ovuiis peiidulis ; Stylus 1. 
Peridbrpium clausum, nionospermum. Semm ex^flbuminosuin. Embryo siepe gcrini- 
nans ct pericaqpium semisuperutn perfurans. 

Arbores. Folia ojiposita, simplicia, stijmlis iitterpetiolaribusi 
• t Amwles du mus. 12, p, 288. 
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and it would be in vain to attempt a definition of an order composed of such 
heterogeneous materials. By the separation of the order here proposed it 
becomes at least practicable to define. Onagrariae. It is still however, 
difficult to characterise Ilaloragcse, which will probably be best understood 
by considering as the type of the order the genus Haloragis, from which all 
the others differ by ihc suppression of parts or separation .of sexes. Thus 
Meionectes, an unpublished genus of New Holland, is reduced to half the 
number of parts both of flower and fruit. Proserpinaca is deprived of petals 
and of oUfc fourth of all the other parts. Myriophylhim, which is monoecious;^ 
has .the complete number of parts in the male flower, but in the female 
wants both calyx and corolla; what several authors have described as 
petals being certainly bracteae. 

Serpicula differs from Myriophylhim in having only half the^number 
of stamina in the male flower, and in its unilocular four-seeded ovarium. 

Hippuris, though retaining the habit of Myriophyllum,yethaviog a 
monandrous hermaphrodite flower without petals, and a skiglc-scedcd ova- 
rium, is less certainly reducible to this order : and it may appear still more 
paradoxical to unite with it Callitriche, in which, however, 1 am inclined to 
consider what authors liave denominated petals as rather analogous to, the 
bracteee in the female flower of Myriophyllicm and. Scrpiciila, and to both 
these genera Callitriche in the structure of its pistillum, and even in liabit 
very nearly approaches. 

The Australian genera of this order are Haloragis, Meionccte.s, Myrio- 
phyllum, and Callitriche. 

Of Haloragis, tftany new species have been'observed in Terra Aus- 
tralis, in every part of which this genus is found, mort abundantly however 
at both extremities of the principal parallel. 

That Qonocarpus really belongs to the same genus, 1 am satisfied 
from an examination of original^ specimens sent by Thunberg himself, to 
Sir Joseph Banks, for in these 1 find not only petals, but eight stapiina and 
a quadrilocular ovarium. 

LEGUMINOS.^.* This extensive tribe may be considered .as a 
class divisible into at least three orders, to which proper names should be' 


* Jhss, gen, 845 . 
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^^iven. Of the whole, class about 2000 species are at present published, 
jand in Terra Australis, ’where this is the most numerous family, consider- 
ably more than 400 species have already been observed. 

One of the three orders of Leguminossk which is here for the first time 
proposed may be named MiMosEie. It consists of the Linnean Mimosa, 
recently subdivided by Wifidenow into five genera, along with Adenanlhera 
and Prosopis. 

This order is sufficiently distinguished from both the others by the 
hypogynous insertion and valvular mstivation of its corolla, whioli being 
perfectly regular differs in this* respect also from the greater part of Lomen> 
taceae and from all the Papilionacese. 

Nearly the whole ‘of the Australian species of the Linnean genus 
Mimosa belong to /icaoia of Willdenow, as it is at ]>resent constituted; 
and about nine -tenths of the Acaciae to his first division of that genus, de- 
scribed by him as having simple leaves, but which is in reality aphyllous-; 
the dilated foliac<»dus footstalk performing , the functions of the triie-com-' 
pound leaf, which is produced only in the seedling plant, or occasionally in 
the more advanced state in particular circumstances, or where plants have 
been, injured. . . * 

-• The great number of 'speejes of Acacia having this remarkable mco- 
Bomy ill Terra Australis forms one of the most striking peculiarities of its 
vegetation. Nearly 100 species have already been observed ; more than 
half of these belong to the principal parallel, at both extremities of which 
they appear to lie equally abundant ; they are however very generally dif- 
fused over, the whole country, existing both on the north coast of New Hol- 
land, and at the south end of Van Diemen’s Island. But though the leaf- 
less Acacim are thus numerous and general in Terra Australis, they appear 
to be very rare in other parts of the world ; none of the Australian species 
are found in other countries* and at present 1 am acquainted with only seven 
additional species, of which five are natives of the intratropical Islands of 
the Southern hctnispUerc ; the sixth was observed in Owhyhee, and is said to 
be the largest tree in the Sandwich Islands ; the seventh is Mimosa stellata 
of Lomreiro, upon whose authority it entirely rests. 

The second order, LoMENTACEiE or C.esalpinka2, comprehends all 
the genera having perigynous stamina, a corolla wdiose aestivation is not 
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valvular, and which though generally irregular is, never pg^piiionaceoua; 
To these characters may be added ^he straight ‘Embryo, in which th^ 
agree with Mimo^cu;, but diflur from all the PapiUonacee except Araebis 
and Cercis. 

The Loinentacese of New Holland are not numerous, and consist 
chiefly of the genus Cassi:i, the greater part of whose species grow within 
the tropic. On the east coast they j)robably do not exietid beyond 35* lal, ; 
and on the south coast only one species has been observ'ed, it was found in 
32® S. Isft. and is remarkable in being aphyllous, with dilated tbolstalks 
exactly like the Acaciae already noticed. 

The third order, Papiuonack/k, which comprehends about; three- 
fourths of the whole class at present known, includes also nearly the same 
proportion of the Australian Legunitnoste. 

PapiJionaocaj admit of subdivision into several natural sections, but 
in Terra Australis they may be divided almost equally, and without vio- 
lence to natural aflinities, into those with connected and\:hoso with distinct 
stamina. 

The decandrous part of the whole order* bpars a very small propor- 
tion to the diadelphous, which, in Persoon’s synopsis is to the former as 
nearly 30 to 1, while in Terra Australis, as«l have, already stated, the two 
tribes are nearly e(jual. 

This remarkably increased proportion of Decandrous Papilionaceous 
plan’s, forms another peculiarity in the vegetatiuti of New Holland, w’here 
their maximum exi.st.s in the principal parallel. They me not so generally 
spread over the whcsie of 'ferra Australis, the liiafless Acaciui, for although 
they extend to the southern extremity of Van Diaiiteii’s Island, they are 
even there less abundant, and very lew species havo been observed witbiu 
the tropic. I’apilionueeous plants with distinct stamina do not in fact iurm 
a very natural subdi\ isiou of the whole order, thbugh those of New Holland, 
with perha[»s ohe or Iw’o exceptions, may be considered as such :ythis Aus- 
tralian portion, however, forms nearly three* fourths of the whole section, at 
present known : the remaining part, consisting of genera, most of which arc 
very different, both from each other and firpm those >of Terra Australis, are 
found at the Cape of (jTood Hope, iar {equinoctial- and north Africa, in the 
ditlcrcut regions of America, in New Zealand, icTlndia, very spmriugly in 
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North ^sia, and lastly in the South of Europe, where, however, only two 
species have been observed, namely, Anagyris foetida, and Cercis Siliquas- 
trum ; but the latter having a straight Embi^o and a habit approaching to 
that of Banhinia, rather belongs to Lomentacese. 

Among the Diadelphous genera of Terra Australis tlie most remark- 
able in habit and structure, namely Platylobium, Bossiaea, Hovea, Scottia, 
and Kennedia, are found chiefly in the principal parallel and higher lati- 
tudes ; within the tropic the greater part of these cease to exist, and 
most of the genera which there occur are common to other countries, espe- 
cially India, 

4S 

ATHEROSPERMEi®,* Jussieu in his excellent memoir on Moni- 
mieeei* has referred Pavonia of Ruiz and Pa von and Atherosperma of Labil* 
k^rdiere to that order, from the other genera of which, namely, Atnbora, 
Moiiimia, and Ruiza, they appear tome very different, not only in the inser- 
tion of the s(jgd, in^the texture of the albumen, and relative size of the Em- 
bryo, but in having antheras similar to those of LaiiriiiBB. I separate them 
therefore into a distinct* ^inily with the name of ATHERosvKRMKiK. The 
propMcty of this^ separation is confirmed by Jthe discovery of two New 'Hol- 
land plants, evidently belonging^to this family, but whicli Ixave hermaphro- 
dite flowers ; a structure not likely to occur in Moiiimie^e, in whicli what 
has been termed calyx is more properly an involucrurn. 

The place of Alherospermeae in the natural series is not very easily 
determined. It is singular tliat diflering so widely as they certainly do in most 
parts of their structure from Laurinae they should notwithstanding agree with 
them, in the ceconomy of their Antherae, and very remarkably with some of 
them in their sensible qualities. Of tlie three Australian plants of this order 

* Athehospeiimeje* diclines vel hermaphroditi. monopliyllus. Umbo 

diviso : laci^Is sjepe duplici serie, interioribus omnibusve semipetaloldeis: Squarnulcc funds 
in femineis vt hermaphroditis. Corolla nulla. Stamina in masculis doribus nurnerosa, 
fundo calycis inserta, squamulis aucta ; in hermaphroditis pauciora, fauce iniposita : An^ 
theras adnatfB,biloculares, loculis valvula longitudinali a bpsi ad apicem deliLscenti. Ovaria 
uno pfura, ssepius indefinita, monosperma, ovulo erepto: SU/li simplices, nunc laterales v. 
basilares : Stigmata indivisa. Pericarpia clausa seminiformia, stylis persistentibus plu- 
mosis arist^ta, tube aucto calycis inclusa. Embryo erectus brevis, in basi albuminis carnosi 
mollis. 

Arbores. Folia opposita simplicia exstipulata. Pedunculi axillaresj uniflori^ 
t Annates du museum, 14, p. 116. 
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two are foand ia the colony of Ppfft Jackson, tiie third ’thro^gh whole 
of Van Diemen’s Island. Pavoi^fa of the Flora Pernviana (Laurelia of Jus- 
sieu), a native of a similar climate, and possessing the same sensible 
qualities, is more nearly related to Atherosperma th^n. is generally sup*, 
posed, dtifering from it merely in the oblmig form and regular bursting of its 
female calyx. 

RHAMNJESiG. Into this order 1 admit such, genera only as have, 
ovarium cohering more or less with the tube t>f the calyx, of which the 
laciniae have a valvular aestivation ; stamina equal in number to these laci- 
nise, and alternating with them ; an ovarium with two or three cells and 
a single erect ovulum in each; an erect Embryo generally placed in the 
axis of a fleshy albumen, or entirely without albumen : the petals, which 
are opposite to the stamina, and inclose the anthers in their concave 
lamins, are in some cases wanting. 

With these characters Rhamnus, Ziziphus, P^hnruil, Ceanothus 
(from which Pomaderris is hardly distinct), Colletia, Cryptandra, Pbylica^ 
Gouania, Ventilago, and probably Hovenia corce|poad. In comparing this 
description of Rhamnem with that of Buttneriaccm formerly given, they will 
be found to coincide in so many important poinls, .that the near relationship 
of these two orders cannot be doubted, and thus an unexpected affinity seenu 
to be proved between Rhamnese and Malyaceee. 

In Terra Australis upwards of 80 species ofRhamnesB, belonging to 
Ziziphus, Ceanothus, Pomaderris, Colletia and Cryptandra, have been ob- 
served, and chiefly in its principal parallel or soothern regions. 

CELASTRlNiE.* This order comprehends the greater pert of the 
two first sections of the Rhamni of Jussieu ; it is obviously different from 
the more limited order of Rhamnese, Vvhich 1 ha^e already attempted to de> 

* CatASTBiNss. Calyx 4-5 partitas, aestivatiunc imbricata. Petala 4-5. Stamina to- 
tidem, cum petalis alternantia, insertibne ambitfu^ perigyna. Ovarium liberum, 2-4 
loculare loculus 1-polyspcrmis, ovulis erectis (rar6 pendulhi) : Stylus I 4. Pericarpium 
capsulare, vel clausum (Baccatum, Drupaceuin* vel alatum.) Semina in capsularibus 
arillata. Embryo fere Ibngitudine albuminis camosi, azili^. 

Frutines vel Arbores.’ Folia simplicia (rard con^ositaj altema vel <ijipotiia,stipulata 
atipulis seepius minutiSf gttandogue millis. 



fine, and in itt^ny resjjiects'so ndnrly approaches to the Btppot^aUcem 
Jussieu,* that it may be doubted whether^they oiight not to be united. 

In New ffolland the Calastrinse are not numerous, nor do they form 
any part of’ its characteristic vegetation : their distribution is Somewhat 
difibrenl ilrom that of Rhamnese, for they are fouUd either in the principal 
parallel, or within the tropic. 

STACKHOUS£i£.+ Stackhousia of Dr. Smith, ^and an unpublished 
genus, exactly agreeing with it in flower, but remarkably different in'fruit, 
form a small tribe of plants, sufficiently distinct from all the natural orders 
hitherto established. 1 have plac^ it betWeen Celastrinse and Euphoi*- 
biacese ; tq both of which, but especially to the former, it seems to be re- 
lated in a certain degree. 

The Stackhousee are peculiar to Terra Australis, and though found 
Chiefly in its priac;pal parallel, extend more sparingly both to the south- 
ern extremity of Van Diemen’s Island, and to the north coast of New 
Holland. ' 

« 

^ *EUPHORBIACE.£.$ This is an extensive and very general fomily, of 
which about 100 species* have already been observed in Terra Australis. 
Of these the greater part exist within the tropic, but the order extends to 
the southern extremity of Van Diemen’s Island, and the greater number 
of the genera peculiar to this country are found in the principal parallel or 
higher latitudes. 

* Armales du mus. 18. p. 486. 

t STACKBODsaB. 1-pb. S'fldus, ffiquslis t tubo ventrkoso. Petala 5, teualia, 

summo tubo calycis iD8erta:«uDguibu8 ejohereutibus in tubum calyce loQgiofeni } kminU 
angustis stellato-patulis. Siumbm 5^ 4i$tincta iaoqiialia (duo aliema biaviom)^ fauci 
calycis inse^ta. Ovarium liberuiUj 8-5-Iobuin, lobis discretis, moDObpermis, ovulise rectis : 
Styli nunc basi cohicrenteh ; Stigmata indivisa* Perkarpium S-S-coccum^ coccis 
evalvibus, apteris v. alatis ; columna central! persistent!. Embryo erectus axilis, longitudine 
fere albuminis carnosi. 

Herbss. Folia simpUcia, iniegerrima, sparsa, ghandoque minuta : Stipulm laterales 
minutissinM. Spiva terminafis ; Jlaribus tribracteatk. ^ 

% lAm. tocn transact. 4. jv. 218. § Jm. gen. 884. 
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The species of Evpkorbia are not nniileroijii^ in Terra Australis, 
most of them are intratropical plants, and all of them are feferable 
to one section of the gfinus. Ijt appears tome that the name of the order 
ought hot to be taken from this genus, which is so little c&lculated to 
afford a correct idea of its structure that authors arc still at. variance 
in the names and functions they assign to several parts of the flower. 
The view I take of the structure of Euphorbia is, in one important particu- 
lar at least, differenkfrom those given by Lamarck,’** Ventenat,i* Richard 
and Decandolle, § though possibly the same that .Jussieu has hinted at ; || 
so briefly, however, and I may add obscurely, that if his supposition be 
really analogous to what I shall presently offer, he has not been so finder- 
stood by thoii^ who profess to follow him in this respect. . ^ 

With all the authors above quoted, I regard whatLinneus has culled 
Calyx and Corolla in Euphorbia as an Involucrum, containing several male 
flowers which surround a single female. By someofthesp authors the raal(f 
flowers are described as monandrous, and in this respect, also, 4 agree with 
them ; but the body which all of them describe as a jointed fllaracnt, I 
consijler to be made up of two very distinct parts, the portion below the joint 
being the footstalk of the flower,' and that above.it the proper filament*: but 
as the articulation itself is entirely naked, it followTs that, there is no peri- 
anthinm ; the filiform or laciniatcd scales, which authors have considered as 
such, being on this supposition analogous to bractese ; The female flower, 
in conformity with this supposition, has also its pedunculus, on the dilated, 
and in a few cases obscurely lobed, apex of which the sessile ovarium is 
placed. If tills be a correct vicAV of the structure of Euphorbia, it may be 
expected that the true filament, or upper joint of what has commonly been 
called filament, should, as in other plants, be produced subsetjiient to the 
distinct formation of the anthcra, which conseqiiently will be found at first 
sessile on the lower joint or peduncule, after that has attained nearly its full 
length ; and' accordingly this proves to be the case in such speciei as I have 
examined. Additional probability is given to this view by the diflerence 


* Encydop. botan. 4. p. 413. 

In Michaux,Jl. bar. amer. 2. p. 209. 
I'l Gen. pi. 386. 


t Tableau, 3.p.‘487. 

§ Flor. Franc. 3. p. 329. 
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exist^g between t1ie«surfoccs of the two jpioUt in some species. I con- 
sider it^ however, as absolutely proved i jjy tu* unpublished genus of this 
order, having an^iuvolucrum hearly*sirnilar to that of Euphorbia, and like 
it, inclosing several fasciculi of moiiandrous ' male flowers, surrounding 
a siqgle female ; but which, both at the joint of the supposed filament, 
and. at that by which the ovarium is connected with its pedicellus, has 
an. obvious perianthium, regularly divided into lobes. 

UMBELUFERiE.* This order maybe considered as chiefly Euro- 
,pean, having its maximum in the temperate climates of. the northern 
hemispliere ; in the corresponding southern parallels it is certainly much 
less frequent, and within the tropics very few^ species have been observed. 
In Terra Australis the Umbelliferae, including a few Aralise, which be- 
long at least to the same natural class, exceed oO species. The greater 
part of these are found in the principal parallel, in which ajso those genera 
deviating most'Vcmarkably from the usual structure of the order occur. 
The most singular of these is Actinotus of Labillardiere,i’ which diflers 
from the whole order* in tiaving a single ovulum in the unimpregnated 
ovarium. A , second genus, .which I shall hereafter publish with the 
Hame of Leucol/ena, ia worthy of notice on account of the great apparent 
differences of inflorescence existing among its species ; which agree in 
habit, in the more essential {larts of fructification, and even in their re- 
maritable involucclla. Of this genus, one .species has a compound umbel 
of four many flowered radii ; a second has an umbel of three iviys with 
two or three flowers in each^ several others, still retaining the compound 
umbel, which is proved by the presence of their involucella, have from 
four to two single-;il(hvered rays : and lastly one species has been observed, 
which is reduced to a single fldwer ; this flower, however, is in fact the 
remainirig.,so1itary ray of a compound umbel, as is indicated by the two 
bractemron its footstalk, of which the lower represents the corresjiond- 
ing leaf of the genera) involucrum, while the upper is evidently similar to 
the involucclliim of the two-rayed species of the genus. 




* . 7 ms . gen. 218 . 
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COMP<D^TiE.* Of this fiMotly, which is the .most extensive am<mg 
Dieotyledmies, upwards of 2500 species have been already described. 
Abont 300 are at present known in Teria Australis, in which therefore the 
proportion of Composite to its Dicotyledonous plants is considerabfy smaller 
than that of the whole- order to Dicotyledones generally, and soarenly half 
that which exists in the Flora of South Africa, llis also inferior in number 
of species to Legnminosee, like which it seems expedient to consider it as a 
class including several natural orders. Of these orders Ciehoracea Md 
CituzrocephaleB'me comparatively very rare in Terra Australis, not more 
than ten species of both having hitherto (leen observed. 

The class therefore chiefly consists of Corfjnd)ifera<y whicn are very 
generally diffused, they are however evidently less numerous within the 

C 

tropic, and their maximum appears to exist in Van Diemen's Island. Co- 
rymbifene* may be subdivided into sections and the greater part of the genera 
peculiar to Terra Australis belong to that section which may be named 
ChmphakndeeB, and exist either ki the principal parallel or4iigh^r latitudes. 

The whole of ComposittB agree in two remarkable points of structure 
in their corolla; which, taken together at least; mdterially assist in deter- 
mining the limits of the class. The first* of .jthese is its valvular aestivation, 
this, however, it has in common with ecvei*dl other families. ' The secdfltl 
1 believe to be peculiar to the class, and hitherto unnoticed. It consists 
in the disposition of its fasciculi of vessels, or nerves ; these, which at their 
origin are generally equal in number to the divisions of the corolla, instead 
of being placed opposite to these divisions and passing through their axes, as 
in other plants, alternate with them ; each of the vessels at the top of the 
tube dividing into two equal branches running parallel to and near the 
margins of the corresponding laciniee, within whoie .apices they unite. 
7%ee6, as they exist in the whole class, arid are in great part of it the only 
vessels cfliservable, may be called primary. In several genera, howe^r, 
other vessels occur, alternating with the primaiy and Occupying axes of 
thelaciniae: in Some oases these secondary vessels, being most distinctly 
visibie in thelaciniae, and becoming gradually fainter as they descend the 
tube, may be regarded as reenraent ; originating firom the rinited apices of 

* Adam.fam, 2. p. lOS. Decand. theor.'eUm. 216. 
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the primal^ brMches ; but In other cases wbefe'lhc;^ are ’e<^piAly distinct at 
the baseiol' the tube, this suppositiob cannot be admitted. A monOpetalowi 
cotolla not SpliU!n|^ at the base is jieoessariily, coaqected with this stfue-« 
turO) which seems also peculiarly well adapted to the dense inflorescenee 
of Compoaitse; the vessels of the corolla and stamVtka beiu^ united, and so 
disposed as to be least liable to suffer by pressure. 

As this disposition of vessels is found in Ambrosia and Xantliium 
they ought not to be separated from Composite as Richard* has proposed ; 
and as it docs not exist in Brunonia I prefer annexing that genus tu Good> 
enovise, with which it agrees in the peculiar indushim of the Stigma. 

GOODENOVIiE.t This order I have formerly separated from 
Campanulacete, considering the peculiar membranous cup surrounding 
the stigma, *a.long with a certain irregularity in the corolla, as sufficient dis> 
tiuguishiug citaracters, especially as these are accompanied by oOmr differ^ 
ences which appear tome important. In Goodenovise 1 have not included 
Lobelia, which, however, has also an irregular corolla, and although it 
wants tlie peculiar indusium of the stigma, has in its place a fasciciltus or 
pencjil of hairs surrounding' that organ. This structure has been rogarded 
b^Jussieu and Richard , in a very leared memoir, 'more recently w ritten on 
the subject, *X analogous to the indusium of Goodenovise, to which they have 
therefore added Lolielia and derived the name of the order from this, its 
most.extensi%’e and best known genus. To the opinion of these authors 1 
hesitate to accede, chiefly for the following reasons : 

IsL In Goodenovise the deeper fissure of the tube of the corolla 
exists on its inner or upper side, a circumstance resalily determined in those 
species having simplotspikes. In Lobelia, on the other hand, the corres- 
poqdijpg fissure is on the outer or lower side, a fact, however, which can 
only foe ascertained before' the opening of the corolll, the .flowers in the 
greater ^niuber of species becoming resupinate in the expanded state, a 
circmnstance.bbat does not appear to have been before remarked. The re- 
lation therefore not only of the corolla but of the calyx and stamina to the 
axis of inflorescence, is different in these two tribes. 

* jinnales du mus. 8,p. 184. t Prodr. fl- rtov. hoU. 573. 
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2dly. (^opdenovisB the greater part of the^ tube of the corplla is 
formed by the cohesion of five lacinioe, the distinct inflected mar^ns of 
vi^hich are in most cases visible nearly to its base ; these laciniae are in some 
cases unconnected, as in Diaspaxis, and more remarkably still in Cyphia, 
which is actually pentap|!talous. 1 have observed no such structure jn Lobelia. 

3dly. At the period of bursting of the Antherae the stigma in Lobelia 
is almost completely evolved, and capable of receiving impregnation from 
the pollen of the same flower ; the function therefore of its surrounding 
pencil, is similar to that of the hairs which are almost equally obvious in 
many Composita;, especially Cinaroeephalm. On the contrary in Gooden- 
oviic the stigma at the same period, is hardly visilde, and is certainly not 
then capable of receiving impregnation from the pollen of its jJropcr flower ; 
it is therefore either impregnated by the anther<e of different floWers, or in 
some cases at a more advanced stage by the pollen of its own antherae, 
which is received and detained in the Iiidu.sium. To these arguments for 
the exclusion of Lobelia I may add that in the greater piict of Goodenovite 
with dehiscent fruit, the dissepiment is parallel to t valves of the cap- 
sule, in which respect they differ equally frorp Lobelia and the valvular- 
fruiteU Campanulaceae ; aud lastly, that many species of Lobelia as well as 
Campauulaceai contain ‘a milky juice of»whi6h there is no instance*iii 
Goodenovise. If therefore in Lobelia the pencil surrounding the sterna 
and the irregularity of the corolla, which, however, in some species is 
hardly perceptible, be considered as characters sufficient to separate this 
extensive genus from Campanulaceae, it may form a separate order admit- 
ting, perhaps, of subdivision into several distinct genera. 

' I have formerly observed* that in two genera gfGoodenovia), namely, 
Euthalee and Velleia, the base of the corolla coheres with the ovarium 

/ I 

while the calyx remains entirely distincti This structure 1 had stated as 
being peculiar to thdbc genera, and as in some' degree invalidating one of 
Jussieu’s arguments for considering the floral envelope of Monocc^tyledones 
as calyx rather than corolla. The fact, however, seems not to be admitted 
by Richard, who in the dissertation already quoted f describes what has 
hitherto been called cdyx in Velleia as bractem: a view of the structure 
which in those species of that genus having triphyllous calyx, may appear 

♦ Prodr- Jl. nov.ht^l. 580. t Armedea du tms. 18. p. 17. 
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pl.Mjgiible, but of which' |:he probability is diminished even in those with 
pcntaphyllous calyx, and still more' in Euthales, where the calyx is also 
tub iliu*. But a stronger argument for the part usually denominated calyx 
being in these gcnei;a really such, may be derived from certain species of 
Ooodenia,^ in which it will be admitted that both calyx and corolla are 
present, and where though" both these envelopes adhere to the ovarium, 
tJiey may be separately traced to its base ; the coloured corolla being 
plainly visible in the interstices of the foliaceous calyx. 

Goodimovise, whose maxhnum exists in the principal parallel of New 
Holland, are nearly but not absolutely confined to Terra Australis ; the only 
known tixccplions to this consist of the genus Cyphta, which is peculiar to 
Africa, and .cliicfiy occurs at the Cape of Good Hope ; of some species of 
'Sctevola which are found within the tropics ; and of Goodenovia littoralis, 
which is common to the shores of Terra Australis and New Zealand, and ac- 
cording to Cavanilles is also a native of the opposite coastof South America. 

STYLIDEiE.* This order, consisting of Stylidium, Levenhookia, 
and Fors-era " have formtrly*separated from Carnpanulacem, on account of 
its reduced number of tamina, and the remarkable and intimate cohesion 
of fheir filaments with the style, through the whole length of both organs. 
It differs also both „ jra Uampanulaceae and Goodenovia; in the Imbricate 
ajstivation of the corolla, and where its segments are uncipial in the nature 
of the irregularity. In the relation which the ptrts of its flower have to 
the axis of inflorescence, and in the parallel septum of its capsule, it 
agrees w'ith' Goodenovi® and differs from Lobelia, which, however, in some 
other respects it more nearly resembles. 

Very different, descriptions of the sexual organs in this tribe, and 
especially of the female, have befen given by several French botanists. 
According to Richard the lateral appendices of the labcllum in Stylidivm 
are the re^l stigmata, the style being consequently considered as cohering 
with the tube of the corolla, and the column, as consisting of stamina only. 
This view of the. structure demands particular notice, not only from the 
respect to which its author is himself intitlcd, but because it has also been 
adopted by Jussieu, ‘t* whose arguments in support of it, and against the 

• Prodr. Jl. nov. hoU. 565 . f Amiales du mus. lif.p. 7-’ 
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common opinion, maybe reduced to three. 1st. Were the common 'opi> 
nion admitted, the difficulty of conceiving so wide a difference in what he 
terms insertion of Stamina, in two orders so nearly related as Campanula- 
ccae and Stylidem obviously arc ; 2dly. The alleged non-existence of the 
Stigma, which preceding authors hud described as terminating the column ; 
and lastly the manifest existence of another part, which, both from its ap- 
pearance and supposed origin is considered as capable of performing the 
function of tha . organ. 

In opposition to these arguments it may be observed, that the real 
origin of the SV'mina is in both orders the same, the apparent difference 
arising simply from their accretion to the fonmle organ in Stylideat, a ten- 
dency to which may be said to exist in Lobelia. Thcf inability to detect 
the Stigma terminating the coliiran in Slylidiiim must have arisen from the 
imf)crrecliou of the specimens examined, for in the recent state, in which 
this organ is even more obvious than in Goodcnovice at the time of bursting 
of the anlhcraj, it could not have escaped so accurate an obserxger as Richard ; 
and were it even less manifest in Stylidium, its existence would be suffici- 
ently’ confirmed from the strict analogy of tiiat genus with Leveiihookia, 
whose stigma, also terininalhig the cOlunm, consists of two hmg capillary 
laciuiHB, which are in no stage concealed by the antherfie. *•“ 

With respect to the part considered as Stigma liy Richard, I have 
formerly observed that it is ol),soletc in some species of Stylidium and 
entirely wanting in otlifrs,* and there is certainly no trace c»f any thing 
analogous to it in Forstera. 

The greater part of the Australian ^ylieleep, exist at the ‘western ex- 
tremity of the principal parallel, several species' are found at the eastern 
extremity of the same parallel, and a few otherff opeur both within the 
tropic and in V'^an Diemen’s Island. 'Beyond Terra Austndis very few 
plants of this order have bee4» observed ; two species of Stylidium, very- 
similar to certain intralropical species of New Holland, wepf! found in 
Ceylon and Malacca by Koenig ; and of the only two known species of 
Forstera, one is a natve of New Zetdand, the other of Terra del Fuego, 
and the*oppositc coast of Patagonia. 


* Bauer illmtr. tah. 5 . 
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RUBIACEiE.* *^8 this order is now constituted it appears to 
me impracticable to distinguish it from Apocinece, by characters taken 
from the fructificaiioin alone ; and even if the Stellatae or Aspenileae be ex- 
cluded, and the rcmaijkable stipulation of its remaining sections be taken into 
account, it* will not then, perhaps, admit of a definition entirely free from 
exceptions* It must also, f think, be allowed that Kubiacea?. Apocinca;, 
Asclepiadem, and certain genera at present referred t.o.Genli.m( se, form but 
one great natiiral class. In this class the leaves are uniformly simple, per- 
fectly entire, and, with a very few exceptions, occurring in Asclepiadea? and 
Apociiica?, also o[»posite ; while in the parts of friictiitcai ion there are hunlly 
any chafracters that are not liable to exceptions, unless the monopelalous 
regular corolla, and stamina alternating with its lacinise and not exceeding 
them in number. 

. The onler RuhiacecB, admitting it as it is at present established, is 
chiefly i£<|uinoctial. In Terra Australis its maximum is also wi^hin the 
tropic, where*, hovvover, it is not very nuniefoiis ; and the most remarkable 
Australian part of the order, consisting of Cpercularia and Ponwx, is chiefly 
found in the principal jwallel. Jussieu is very unwilling to admit those 
twojjenera into. Kubiacea;, .and is rather disposed to consider them as a 
distinct family ; chiefly bn account of their single-seeded ovarium. To 
prove that this character alone, however, is not of such imporbinco as to 
separate plants into different natural orders, it is sufficient to advert to 
Proleaccm, Araaranthacete, and lilpacridea;, all of which contain genera 
with one, two, and even an indefinite ininiber of seeds ; and iis Opercnla- 
ria? entirely agree with ma'ny genera of Riibiaccse in other points of struc- 
ture of fructification, in* habit, and especially in their remarkable stipula- 
tion, I think there can*be no doubt that they ought to be referred to the 
same order, of wlyich they m,ay form a section, characterized not only by its 
single-seeded ovarium, but by the peculiitr dehiscence of its compound 
fruit. 


APOCINE^'E.t I have already obserredX that this order is very nearly 
* ./uss. geti. 1J)6. 
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related to Rubiaceai and Gentianeae ; the former appearing to differ chiefly 
in its remarkable stipulic, the latter in its minute Embryo. If these charac- 
ters be admitted, certain New Holland genera which, I have placed with 
Gentianea: will either be transferred to Rubiacea;, or, as I have formerly 
proposed,* may -with some others, constitute a family intermediate to 
Rubiaceas and Apociiicae. 

This order or section, which ‘inay be named LoGANEiC, will consist 

of Logania,- Geniostoma, (from which Anasser of Jussieu is not distinct), 

Usteria, Gxrtnera of Lamarck f, Pagameaof Anblet, and, perhaps,. Fagnca. 

Of these, the only N^jw Holland genus is Logania, tlie greater part of 

whose species are found in tlie principal parallel. In tins genus, which 

admits, however, of subdivision, the importance of stipulation seems to bo 

« 

entirely lost, for it contains species agreeing in this respect with Rubi- 
acese, others in which the stipiila; are lateral and distinct, and one species, 
at least, in which they are entirely wanting. 

There is an evident affinity between certain specibs ofr Logania and 
Mitrasacme, whicli 1 had therefore placed in Gentianese. Mitrasacme is 
very general in Terra Australis, but its maxiVnum is within the tropic : it 
is not absolutely confined to New Holland, for I have observed in IhoSlter- 
ardian Herbarium two species collected at Cheiisiin, by Mr. CunningtTam. 

Among the true. Apocinea*- of New Holland, which are chiefly tbund 
within the tropic, the most remarkable genus is Alyxia, ■ in which the alliu- 
racn and embryo agree with those of the very diflerent family Annonucca?, 

ASCLEPlADEiE.X These plants differ from Apocifleae, .•solely 
in the peculiar structure of their genitalia, a character, Ijow'ever, which 
appears to me, fully sufficient to justify their sepafj'atiou. They are not 
very numerous in New Holland, where they are found chiefly within the 
tropic, and I have not observed any plant of the order in that country in a 
higher latitude than S. 

EPACRIDEiE. II The abundance of this family in Terra Australis 

* 

* jProrfr.yZ, fiav. holL 455- f Illmtr. gen, tah, 167* 
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constitutes one of the •peculiarities of its vegetation. About 140 species 
have already been observed, tha greater part of which are found in the 
principal parallel ^ th coder, however, continues numerous at the south 
end of Van Diemen’s Island, where .several genera appear that have not 
been met*with in other parts ; within the tropic very few species have been 
observed, and none with capsular fruit. 

Epacrideee, with the exception of two specie’s found in the Sandwich 
Islands, are confined to the southern hemisphere, several species have been 
observed in New Zealand, a few in the Society Islands, and even in the 
Moluccas ; the only species with capsular fruit found within the tropic is 
Dracophyllum verticillatum, observed by Labillardiere in New Caledonia ; 
and the*only plant of the family known to exist in America is an unpub- 
lished genus also with capsular feuit, found by £>ir Joseph Banks in Terra 
del Fuego. 

The sections into which I liave divided lhi.s order differ from each 
other in two remlirkable points of structure. The Stypheleai, as they rnay 
be called, having a valvular or very rarely a plaited' mslivation of the 
corolla, pnd a definite* nrfmbcr of seeds ; while the Epacride€e, strictly 
BO called, hav^ along with their indefinite ‘number of seeds and capsular 
fruit, a corolla with iinbricatd mstivation. 1 have formerly* pointed out 
what seems to be the natural subdivision of this section, dependirtg more 
on the differences of insertion in its leaves than on characters derived 
from the parts of fructification. 

liA'BlAT^ and VERBJENACEAE appear to me to form one na- 
tural class, the two orders of which gradually pass into each other. Terra 
Australis contains several remarkable genera of both orders, and chiefly in 
its principal parallel. Chhanthe^ is the mo.st singular among Verbenaccae, 
having, with thi fruit of that' order, entirely the habit of Labiate. 

Vijestringia and Prostanthera, with the genera nearly related to each 
of these, are the most worthy of notice among Labiatm, all of them are 
limited to T.crra Au.stralis, and they are fouad chiefly in its principal 
parallel, but Wcslriugia and Ppostantheror abound also in Van Diemen’s 
Island, and extend, though more sparingly, in the opposite direction as far 


• Prodr. fl. not. hott, . 536 , 
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as the tropic. Prosianthera is remarkable in the appendages to its an^hene, 
in the texture of its fruit, and in the remains of Albumen existing in the 
ripe seeds of several of, its species. Westringia, and /its related genera 
Microcorys and Hemigenia, differ from the rest of the order in having ver- 
ticillate leaves, and from tlie greater part in the structure of' anther®, 
particularly in the order in which these organs become abortive. fVes- 
tringia, according to Dr. Smith, ha,s resupinaie corolla, a term which in 
this case cannot allude to a mere inversion in the form of its lips, for this 
•does not exist ; and if it mean an absolute change in the relation of its 
parts to those of the^-calyx or to the included organs, itcamiol, 1 apprehend, 
be admitted either in this genus or in any other of the order. The fact 
which I formerly stated* against the resnpiiuition of corolla in Labiat® is 
the Uniformity of its msUvation in this order, in which the upper lip 
always covers the lower. To lliose who do not consider this as a sufficient 
proof, the following, drawn from another equally uniform point of slruc- 
true, may. perhaps appear more satisfuclory. In Labiafa;, a* well as in 
several other orders with irregular flowers, the deviation from the usual 
quinary division of calyx and corolla in Dicotyledoues, does not cpiisist in 
an absolute suppression of parts, 'but merely in their conilueqce ; a fact in- 
dicated by the disposition of vessels; thu.4, the upper lip of tficr corofla', 
which in this order generally consists of one piece, either entire, or more or 
less deeply bifid, is always furnisbetl with two Jongitudinal nerves e<juidi.s- 
tant from its axis, which is without vcsscJ.s ; while each of the three lacini® 
usually forming the lower lip, ha.s a single nerve passing through its axis ; 
the upper lip is theretbre to be considered even When entire, as *made up 
oftwo confluent lacini® ; and if this test be allowed 'to be conclusive, and 
applied to the corolla of those genera of Labial® in \^hich it is supposed to 
be resupinate, the opinion will be found to be erroneous. 

MYOPORIN.^'E ‘t* 1’he principal characters in the fructifi^atioi^of 
this order, by which it is distinguished from Verbenace®, are the presence 
of Albumen in the ripe seed, and the direction of the Embryo, whose radi- 
cule always points towards the «ipex of tl)e fruit. The first of these cha- 
racters', however, is not absolute, and neither of them can be ascertained 


* Prodr. Jl. nov. hoU. 499. 
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before the ripening of the seed : for previous to the complete developemcut 

* 9 

of the Embryo the fluid aIbumen.or liquor amnios equally exists in both 
orders ; and although all the genera of Verbenacesc have an Embryo 
whose radicule points towards the base of’the fruit, yet many of them have 
pendulous seeds, and consequently a radicule remote from the umbilicus. 
Hence Avicennm* which I formerly annexed to Myoporinse, should be re- 
stored to Verbenace®, with which also it much better agnjcs in habit. 

MyoporineSf with the exception of Bontia, a genus of eequinoctial 
America ; and of tw'o species of Myoporum found in the Sandwich Islands, 
has hitherto been observed only in the southern beraispbere, and yet nei- 
ther Ui South Africa, nor in South America beyond the tropic. Its maximum 
is evidently in the principal parallel of Terra Australis, in every part of 
which it exists ; in the more southern parts of New Holhuidj and even in 
Van Diemen’s Island it is more frequent than within the tropic^ The genus 
Myoporum is also found in New Zealand, Norfolk Island, New Caledonia, 
and the Sqpiety* Islands. 

PROTEACE^'.** Phave formerly^ offered several observations both 
bn the geographical distribution' and oh ‘80100 of the more remarkable 
Tdiuts of structure of iJiis order of plants. I shall now therefore conflne 
myself to a few of the most important facts on each of these subjects. 

Proteaceee are chiefly natives of the Southern hemisphere, in which 
they are most abundant, in a parallel included between 32® and .'i 6“ lat. 
but they extend jis for as 55° S. kat. The few species found in the Northern 
hemisplibre occur within the tropic. 

■ Upwards of 40(i species of the order are at present known, more than 
half of these are natives of Terra Australis, where they form one of the 
most striking peculiarities of the vegetation. Nearly four-fifth,s of the 
Australian Pnfteacem befong tp the priiv;ipal parallel, in which, however, 
they ary very unequally distributed ; tlie number of species at its western 
extremity being to those of the eastern as about 2 to 1, and what is much 
more remarkable, the number even at the eastern extremity being to that 
of tile middle of the parallel as, at least 4 to 1. From the principal parallel 
the diminution of the order in number of species is nearly equal du both 

» * 
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directions : but while no genus has been met with within the tropic which 
docs not also exist in the principal parallel, unless that section of CfreviUea 
having a woody capsule* be considered as such, several genera occur at 
the South end of Van Diemen’s Island which appear to ^e peculiar to it. 

No Australian species of the order has been observed in hny other 
part of the world, and even all its genera are confined to it, with the ex- 
ception of Lomatia, of which several species have been found in South Ame- 
rica ; and of Stenocarpus, the original species of which is a native of New 
'Caledonia. 

The genera of Terra Australis that approach most nearly to the South 
African portion of the Proteaceec exist in the principal parallel,* and 
chiefly at its western extremity : those allied to the American part of the 
order are found either at the eastern extremity of the same parallel, or in 
Van Diemen's Island. 

There is no species of Protcaccaj common to the east and west coasts 

* 4 

of New Holland, and certain gchera abound at one extremity of the prin- 
cipal parallel which at the opposite extremity are either comparatively rare 
or entirely wanting. 

1 have formerly remarked ’that in this order no instance of deviation 
from the quaternary division of the perianthium has been observed ; a 
fact which is the more remarkable as this is itself a devdationr from the 
prevailing quinary number jn the floral envelopes of Dicotyledonous 
plants. 

There is a peculiarity in the structure of the stamina of certain genera 
of Proteaccee namely, Simsia, Conospermum, and'Synaphea, in aH’ of which 
these organs are connected in ^ch a manner that the cohering lobes of two 
different anthers form only one cell. 

Another anomaly equally remarkable, exists in Syn^phea, the divi- 
sions of whose barren filament s<) intimately cohere with the stigma as to 
be absolutely lost in its substance, while the style and undivided part of 
the filament remain perfectly distinct. 

SANTALACE.iE. I hav^ formerly.t proposed, and attempted to 

f 

* CycU'ptera, ZAn. soe. transact. 10, p. IJG.prodr.f. wv. ^U. 380 . 

■I* Prodr. Jl. nov, hoU. 350. 
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define thu natural order, one of whose most remarkable characters consists > 
-* * 

in its undocular ovarium, containing more than -one, but always a deter- 
minate number of <^vula, which are- pendulous and attached to the apex 
of a central receptacle. This receptacle, winch varies in its figure, in 
the diiTerent genera, in some being filiform, in others nearly filling the 
cavity of the ovarium, had not been previously noticed in any plant of the 
orders 

The greater part of the SantaJacete of Terra Australis are found in 
the principal parallel, to which several genera, namely, Leptomeria, 
CoretiiruMy and Fusomm are neerly limited : SantcUum on the other hand is 
found chiefly within the tropic. 

1 have added Exocarpus and Anihobolus to this order, with certain 
genera of which they agree in habit and many points of structure, both of 
'the flower and fruit : but they arc readily distinguishable from the whole 
order by their fructus superus, and they may possibly differ also in the 
internal structure 'of their ovarium, which has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

The genus Exoca¥puf\s most abundant in the principal parallel and 
southern parts of Term Australis^ but it is not unfrequent even within the 
troffle. Exocarpus cupressifotinis is not only the most common species 
of tire genus, but the most general tree in Terra Anstralis, being foimd in 
nearly the whole of the principal parallid, in every part of Van Diemen’s 
Island that has been visited, and even within the tropic. I am acquainted 
with only three plants tluft have in that country an equally extensive range. 
These are* AnthisHria a^iralis^ the most valuable grass as well as the 
most general plant in Terra Australis ; Arundo Phragmitis, less frequent 
than the former, but 'fhich extends from the southern extremity of Van 
Diemen’s Island to the North coast of New Holland ; and Mesembryan- 
ihemum eequilaie^ah,, which occurs on ali^ost every part of the sandy sea 
shores, of both these Islands. 

Exocarpus is not absolutely confined4o Term Australis, for Mr. Bauer 
has discovered a very remarkable species bearing its flowers on the margins 
of dilated foliaceous branches, analogous Jto those of Xylophylla; and 
Xylophglla longtfoUa^ which was taken up by Linneus from Rumphius,* 

* Xylophyilos ceramica. Herb. arnb. T.p.\9.t, 12, 
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appears more probably, both from the description and figure of that author, 
to be also a species of Exocarpus. < 

There is so great a resemblance between the enlj^rgcd fleshy recep- 
tacle of Exocarpus and the berry of Taxus, that some botanists have been 
led to compare these plants together in other respects. A complete coin- 
cidence in this part of their structure would not indeed prove the affinity of 
these two genera, any more than it does that of Exocarpus to Anacardium 
or Semecarpus, with which also it has been compared ; and to determine 
their agreement even in this respect it is necessary to understand the origin 
of the berry of Taxus, of which very different accounts have been given. 
According to Lamarck^ it consists of the enlarged ovarium itself, perfor> 
ated by the seed soon after ira[>regnation ; while Mirljelf considers it as 
formed of the scales of the female amentum, immediately surrounding the 
organ, named by him cupula ; and considered as containing the pistillum, 
but which most other authors have regarded as the pistillum itself. My 
observations differ from both tliese aecounts, for on cxriftiiniqg the female 
fructification of Taxus before impregnation 1 find the rudiments of the fu- 
ture berry, consisting at that period of a nartow fleshy ring, surrounding 
the base only of the cupula of Mirbel, 'and very similar to the annular hy- 
pogynous nectarium of many flowers. If 'this cupula therefore were "the 
pistillum itself, the berry of Taxus would have an origin analogous to that 
of Balanites, ID as it has been very lately described by Mirbel ; and on the 
other hand, if that author’s view of the female fructification of Taxus, and 
Conifene generally, be adopted, it might then to a certain degree' be com- 
pared with the external cupula of Dacrydium, which will be mote particu- 
larly noticed hereafter; but from this it would still ‘be very distinct both in 
its texture and in its not inclosing, in the early stage«>tlte cupula, on neither 
supposition, how'ever, does its origin agree with that of the berry of Exo- 
carpus, which in some respects more nearly resembles the ^fleshy receptacle 
of Podocarpus. 

I have annexed Olax to Santalaceai,^ not however considering it as 
absolutely belonging to the same family, but as agreeing with it in some 

* Mna/clop. botan. S-p. 228. t N^aitv. bulletin des scien. 3.p. 73. 

J Delile in mem. sur I’Egypte, S.p. 326. Xlmenia segyptiaca Z4nn. 

_ § Prodr. Ji. no/v, holl. 357* 
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import;p.nt circumstances; especially in the internal structure of its ovarium, 
and that of its pericarpium and seed ; but as in Olax there appears to be a 
double floral envelope, as its antheriferous stamfna alternate with the seg- 
ments of the inner envelope, and its ovarium does not cohere with cither, 
there are*suflicient grounds for regarding it, with Mirbcl, as a distinct 
fltmily. 


CASUARINE^. The genus Casuarina is certainly not referable 
to any natural order of plants at present established ; and its structure- 
being now tolerably understood, it may be considered a separate order, as 
Mirbd has already suggested.* 

The maximum of Casuarina appears to exist in Terra Australis, 
where it forms one of the characteristic features of the vegetation. Thir- 
teen Australian species have already been observed, the greater number 
of these are found in the principal parallel, in every part of which they are 
almost equally abundant ; in Van Diemen’sdsland the genus is less frequent, 
and within the tropic it is comparatively rare ; no species except Casuarina 
cquisetifolia having been bbserved on the north coast of New Holland, 
Beycmd Terra Australis only two species have been found, namely, C. equi- 
ieiifoUa, which occurs on most*of the intratropical Islands of the Southern 
Pacific, as well as in the Moluccas, and exists also^ou the continent of 
India ; and C. nodijlora, which is a native of New Caledonia. 

In the male flowers of all the species of Casuarina, I find an envelope 
of four valves, as Labillardiere has already observed in one species, which 
lie has tlierefore named C. quadrivalvis.+ But as the two lateral valves 
of this envelope cover the others in the unexpanded state, and appear to 
belong to a distinct saries, I am inclined to consider them as bracteee. On 
this supposition, which, however’, I do not advance with much confidence, 
the Perianthium would consist merely of the anterior and posterior valves, 
and thes^ firmly cohering at their apices, are carried up by the anthera, ns 
soon as the filament begins to be produced, while the lateral valves or brac- 
teee are persistent ; it follows from it also that there is no visible perian- 
thium in the female flower, an4 the remarkable ceconomy of its lateral 
bractesB may, perhaps, be considered as not only affording an additional 

• • , 

* Annales du mus, 16. p. 451. t Pl<mt.nov„holl. 2. p. &J. t. 218, 
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argument in support of the view now taken of the nature of the parte, but 
also as in some degree again approximating Casuarina to ComifereB, with 
which it was formerly associated. 

The outer coat of the seed or caryopsis of Casuarina consists of a 
very line membrane, of which the terminal wing is entirely composed; 
between this membrane and the crustaceous integument of the seed there 
exists a stratum of spiral vessels, which Labillardiere, not having dis- 
tinctly seen, has described as an “ intcgumentum arachnoideum and 
within the crustaceous integument there is a thin proper membrane closely 
. applied to the Embryo, which the same author has entirely overlooked. 
The existence of spiral vessels, particularly in such quantity, and, as jfar as 
can be determined in the dried specimens, unaccompanied by other vessels, 
is a structure at least very unusual in the integuments of a seed or cary- 
opsis, in which they are very seldom at all visible, and have never, 1 
believe, been observed in such abundance as in this genus, in all whose 
species they are equally obvious.. 

CONlFERvE.* The structure of the female parts of fructification in 
Coniferae having, till very lately, been so little understood ; and certain facts 
concerning it being still unpublished, 1 shall prefix a few observations^n 
this subject to the remarks I have to offer on the Australian part of tlie 
order. 

In the late essays of Mirbel and Schouberl on Conferaf that part of 
the female fructification which had previously been considered as the Pistil- 
lum, having a perforated style, is described as a«peculiar organ inclosing 
the ovarium, and in most case^ also the stigma. This organ, which they 
have named Cupula, they regard as more analogous V> an involucrum than 
to a })eTianthium. which, according to them, also exists, cohering, how- 
ever, with the body of the ovariuiy. Without absolutely adJ^ting this latter 
part of their statement, it appears to me that impregnation really takes 
place in the manner these authors describe. Their principal argument 
is derived from the genus Ephedra, in which both the stigma and a con- 
siderable part of the style project beyond this cupula, without cohering 
with its aperture. In further confirmation of their opinion it may be 

• Juss. gen- 4ll. t ^ottv. Sulletin desscien. 3. jO. 73, 85. et. 121. 
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observed tbat 1 have fi>und a projection of the stigma, though certainly in a 
much less obvious degree, both in Agathis* and in a species of Podocarpus. 

Towards thi^ discovery, as e-xteuding to tihe Conifere more strictly so 
called, an important step was made in Pinus, by the accurate 'Schkuhr,i* 
who first oorrectly described and figured the cupula of that genus, but who 
considered it as the ovarium itself and the two processes of its aperture as 
stigmata. Mr. Salisbury, who seems to have been unacquainted with 
Schkuhr’s observations, published, a few years afterwards, J the same 
opinion, which continued to be generally received till the appearance of 
the essays, already quoted, of Mirbel and Schoubert. 

. But these authors do not seem to be aware that certain plants of tlie 
order are even furnished with a double cupula. This is most remarkable 
in Podocarpus, in which the drupa is formed of this external cupula, whose 
aperture exists not at the apex, but very near its base or point of insertion. 
The inner cupula in this genus .is in every stage entirely inclosed in the 
outer, and in ilke manner inverted. ■ 

That thi.s is the real structure of Podocarpus seems to be proved 
by that of the nearly refated genus Dacrydinm, hitherto so imperfectly un- 
derstood. This genus has al 89 a* double 'cupula, the outer in the young 
state inclosing the inners and bdth of them at this period being inverted as 
in Podocarpus ; but the inner in a more advanced stage acquires nearly an 
erect ptisition, by rupturing one side of the external cupula, which, not con- 
tinuing to encrease proportionally in size, forms a cup surrounding the base 
only of the ripe fruit. 

Three species of Podocarpus are found in Terra Australis, two of 
these exist in the colony of Port Jackson, the third was observed on the 
summit of tlie Table Mountain in Van Diemen’s Island. Podocarpus as- 
pleni/olia of Labillardiere || is certainly not a Podocarpus, but either forms 
a distinct genuJ, as Richard has already supposed, § or it may possibly be 
a species of Dacrydium ; a conjecture which 1 have no means of verifying, 
having never seen the female fructification of this remarkable plant. 

* Salutbury in linn. soc. transact. S.^p.Sll.fiaus Daiiiniara Lamb, pin.p. 61. t.S8. 
t Botan. handb. 3. p. 276. t. SQil. J lAnn. soct. transact. 8. p. 308« 

|{ Plant, nov. boll, 221. § Annales. du mus. 16,^p, 299. 
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Ventcnat* is peculiar to Terra Australis, where it^exists 
very generally, but most abundantly in> the principal parallel : it consists 
of several species, differing from each other chiefly in the^orm of their fruit; 

Araucaria excelsa. which was first observed in Norfolk Island and 
New Caledonia, is found also on the east coast of New Holland’, immedi- 
ately within the tropic : it is there, however, a tree of very moderate dimen- 
sions, and never of that enormous size which it not unfrequently attains in 
Norfolk island. 


ORCHIDEj^.'t* The Australian species of this order already known 
amount to 120, many of these, however, arc of very rare occurrence, and 
none of them appear to be produced in abundance. 

The maximum of the order exists in the principal parallel, a consi- 
derable part extends to Van Diemen’s Island, and very few have been 
observed within the tropic. 

The. greater part form gefnera nearly or cntirel.y '^ocuUar to Terra 
Australis, and most of these genera belong to that division of the order 
having farinaceous pollen, with an anthera whic’h is* inserted but not deci- 
duous, and cither parallel to tli’e* stigma* or. terminating the .column. -The 
two sections of this division with parallel and terminal antlicra, are found 
in New Holland to pass very gradually into each other, anfl several genera 
belonging to the former arc, in that country, remarkable for the great ex- 
pansion of the lateral lobes of the column. These lateral lobes I have con- 
sidered as barren stamina, which, like those of Philydrum, are occasionally, 
though indeed very rarely, furnished with, rudiments ofAntheVte. This 
structure as well as that of Cypripedium, in whidh the lateral lobes are 
antheriferous, while the middle is barren, a|)proxrmates the flower of 
Orchidew to what may be called the type ol’ Monpcotyledones, that is, a 
regular flower with ternary division of its envelope, stamma, and cells or 
placentae of the fruit. 

I have attempted a similar approximation of true Scitamineee, j, whose 
processes crowning the ovarium, and usually two in number, form the 

complement of the stamina. 

«> 

* Dec. geti. nov. 10, f Prodr.Jl. nov, hoU. 309, J , Prodr. Jl, nov, holl, 305, 
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Marante(R, or Cannes,* an order at present referred to Scitamineae, 
may also be reduced to this type v they differ, however, from Scitamineae 
in the mutual relation of their barren and fertile stamina, somewhat as 
Cypripedium does from the other genera of Orchideae ; except tliat in Ma- 
ranteie the imperfection is greater, a single lobe only of one of the lateral 
stamina having the appearance of an anthera and producing pollen. 

It is remarkable that so very few Orchide® of Terra Australis belong 
to that section of the order with angular elastic pollen and adiiate anthera; 
lliis section beinff not only the most numerous in Europe, but existing in an 
eqiTiil proportion, though singularly niodihed, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

• Ul another section of the order formerly comprehended under the 
Liiinean ^enus Epidendrum, most of whicli, though not properly parasiti- 
cal, grow upon trees, several species, chiefly belonging toDendrobium, are 
found ill Now Holland. In the northern hemisphere very few plants of this 
section that grow on trees have been observed beyond the tropic. The 
only c.vce|itioiis 'to this, that 1 am acijuainted with, consist of two species 
of a genus related to Dendrobiura, discovered by Dr. Buchaniian, in Upjier 
Nepaul ; i* of J)endr(Munt monili/brme, observed by Kmrapfer, and Thun- 
iierg, in Japaip near Nagasaki ahd of Epitlendrum conopseum, % which, 
according to Mr. William Bantam, grows in East Florida, in lat. 28® N. 

In some parts of the southern hemisphere this' section appears to 
have a more extensive range. On the East coast of New lloliand several 

species of Dendrobiuni and Cymbidiura are found in S. lat. ; but this 

1 

is probably about their southern limit in that country, no s])ecies having 
been met’ with on any part of its South coast. I’hey have, however, been 
observed in a considerably higher latitude in. New Zealand, in the northern 
island of which sevaral species were collected by Sir Joseph Banks, in 
about 38" S. lat., and Epidendtum autumnale of Forster grows in the 
neighbourhood/if Dusky Bay, in upwards, of 45® S. lat. 

1 am not acipiainted with th^ limit of this section in South America ; 
but in South Africa, at the Cape of Good Hope none of those, at least, 
that are parasitical on trees, have boon observed. 

a 

• Loc. citat, 307 . 

+ Epidendrum priecox and Epidendrum humile- Smith exoU hot* tabb, 07*and 98, 
t Hart* Ketv* ed, 2. voL 5. p. 2J9. * ' 
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ASPHODELEiE.t In this order 1 include the. greater part, both of 
Asphodeleae and Asparagese of Jussieu,, distinguishable from each other 
only by texture and dehiscence of fruit; differences whicly as they separate 
Stypandra .from Dianella, and Eustrephus from Lnzuriaga, cannot be 
admitted to be of more than generic importance. 

I confess myself unable to point out satisfactory distinguishing cha- 
racters for this order, in my description of which, however, I have noted 
two circumstances, neither of them indeed peculiar to the order, but 
both of them appearing to extend through the whole of it ; namely, the 
reduction of stamina from six to three, which occasionally occurs, con- 
stantly taking place by the suppression of those opposite to the outer series 
of the perianthium ; and the existence of the black crustaceous testa or 
outer integument of the seed. It is probable I have given too much weight 
to this latter circumstance, in combining, partly on account of it, genera 
so very dissimilar as Anthericum, Xanthorrhoea, and Astclia. 

Xanthorrhcea, which 1 have included in A8phodelem,'ls in habit one of 
the most remarkable genera of Terra Australis, and gives a peculiar charac- 
ter to the vegetation of that part of the coimtry Where it abounds. This 
genus is most frequent in the principal parallel, but it extends to the south 
end of Van Diemen’s Island, and is also found within the tropic. 

A plant of a very similar habit to Xanthorrhoea, agreeing with it in its 
caudex and leaves, having, however, a very different inflorescence, was 
observed abundantly at King George’s Sound, but with fhictification so 
decayed and imperfect that 1 have not been able to determine the structure 
either of its flower or fruit. This plant is introduoed by Mr. Westkll in the 
view of King George’s Sound published in captain Flinders’s account of his 
voyage. 

I had annexed Hypoxis and Curculigo to the Asphodelese, chiefly on 
account of a similarity in the testa of the seed ; but theyVdiffer so much 
from this order in other parts of their structure, and from Amaiyllidese both 
in this respect and in the singular umbilicus of the seed, as well as in 
habit, that it is better to consider them as forming a separate family. 

Of this fiimily, which may .be called Hypoxu>e.s,* only five species 

• Prodr. fl. nov. hall, 274. 

t Hvfoxidbs:. ‘ Peri&nthium superum : limbo soqpartito, reguiari, cstiratione imbri- 
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have b^n observed in ‘Terra AustralU, four of these belong to Hypoxis, 
which is chiefly an extratropical genus, the flflh is a Curculigo very like 
those of India. 


PALM^. Only six species of this order have been observed in New 
Holland, and of two of these the fructification is at present unknown. 

The New Holland Palms exist chiefly within the tropic, but one spe- 
cies is found in 34° S. lat. ; it seems, however, that this is nearly the 
southern limit of the order in that country, no species having been seen on 
any part of the South coast. 

In New Zealand a species of Areca was observed by Sir Joseph 
Banks, in about 38° S. lat., which is probably nearly the limit of Palms, in 
the southern hemisphere, In the northern hemisphere their extent is not 
materially different from this : in North America, indeed, they do nut 
appear to grow beyond 36* lat. ; but in Europe Chamcerops humihis extends 
as far as the* neighbourhood of Nice. 

« 

It is remarkable that no species of Palm has been found in South 
Africa, nor was any ob'seiVed by Mr. Lecbenault*, on the West coast of 
New ’Holland, even within the tropic. 

JUNCE,^. We are now in possession of so many links connecting 
together the Monocotyledonous- orders with regular flowers, that in at- 
tempting^ to define several of them, wc are obliged to have recourse to dif- 
ferences, many of which may ap[>ear, and some of which unquestionably 
are, of but secondary inrportancc. Of this kind may be considered the 
characters by which I have endeavoured to distingnish Junceee from A^ho- 
deleae, namely the difiSerence in the texture of the perianthium, and in that 
of the testa of thp seed, in the consistence of the albumen, and in the order 
of suppression sfthe stamina ; these when reduced to three in number being 
always jglaced opposite to the three outer leaves of the perianthium : in 

cata> Stamina sex, iniis lacinis inserta. Ovarium 3-loc. loculis polyspermis. Capmla 
evsivis, nunc baccata, poiysperma. Semina umbilico lateral! rostelliformi ; testa atra 
Crustacea. Embryo in axi albuminis camosi : radii ula vaga. 

* Amiales du mus. I7.*p. 87. 
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this respect and in the more important charactQf of the position of the 
Efnbryo Jiinceie ditter also from Restiaceee, to which they more nearly 
approach in habit. 

Three very remarkable genera, which 1 have referred to Juncem, are 
peculiar to Terra Australis. Of two of these Calectasia and Dasypogon, 
each consisting of only one species, figures and descriptions are annexed to 
this essay. 

Of the third, Xerotes, 24 species have already been observed. This 
genus is somewhat more abundant in the principal parallel than in other 
parts ; but it is very generally extended, and is more frequent within the 
tropic than in Van Diemen's Island. Xerotes ^ in the structure and appear> 
ance of its flowers and in the texture of Albumen, has a considerable re- 
semblance to Palms, but it wants tJie peculiar characters of the seed and 
also the habit of that remarkable order. 

Flagellaria, which I have added to Junce®, differs from Xerotes 
chiefly in its pericarpium, and ‘in the form and relation of its Kmbryo to the 
Albumen, which is also of a different texture ; in all these respects it ap- 
proaches to Cyperace®, with some of whose* genera it has even a certain 
resemblance in habit. This genus has .usut^lly been found only within 
the tropics, but in New Holland it extenrfs as far^rs 33“ S. lal. 

Philydrum, which 1 have annexed to Junce®, has always appeared 
to me an insulated genus, yet though not referable to any established 
natural order, it may be compared with several in certain respects. In 
the structure of its stamina it may in one point of view be said to be inter- 
mediate between Scitaminc® and Orchide® ;*in that of its, pericarpium 
and even of its seeds it has some affinity to tBe latter order ; yet it 
differs from both of them in almost every other respect. In general ap- 
pearance, it bears a considerable reseml)lance to . Cartouema, which be- 
longs to Commcline®. In some parts of its structure it may be compared 
with Xyris, and perhaps with Burmannia ; a genus which I havp likewise 
annexed to Junce®, but whose real affinities are equally obscure. 

Philydrum pygmeeum dUSers in so many respects from P. lanuginosum 
that it may probably hereaftei^be considered a distinct genus ; and a very 
few dddilions to this tribe of plants would sanction their formation into a 
separate natuval ofder. 
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jlESTIACEiE^ The principal character distinguishing this family 
from JunceeeandCyperaceee consists in its lenticular Embryo being placed 
at the extremity of the seed opposite to the umbilicus ; from Junceae it 
also differs in the order of suppression of its stamina, which when reduced 
to three are opposite to the inner lacinim of the periauthium ; and most 
of its genera are distinguishable from both these orders as well as from 
Commelinese by their simple or unilocular anthcrae. 

With the exception of Eriocaulon, Touina, and Xyris, the order 
appears to be confined to the Southern hemisphere. In Terra Australis 
its maximum is in the principal parallel, but it extends to the southern 
extremity of Van Diemen's Island, where it is even in considerable abun- 
dance, and exists, though much more sparingly within the tropic. 

Restiaceae are almost equally numerous at the Cape of Good Hope, 
as in the principal parallel of New Holland. One sjiecies only of the 
order has been observed in New Zealand, and hitherto none in South 
America. 

CYPERACEiE. Iii Terra Australis this is a very extensive order, 
consisting already of more than 2d0 species*. It contains, however, fewer 
peculiarities in structure than several other orders that are much less nume- 
rous. Its maximum appears to be in the principal parallel ; but the species 
observed solely within the tropic exceed one-third of llie whole num- 
ber. Cyperacew, in many respects, are nearly related to Restiacem, and 
when furnished with a true perianthium are distinguishable from the 
monospermous genera of that order, solely by the different position of the 
Embryo in the seed. *But in the greater part of the order the Periantliium 
is either entirely wanting or merely setaceous. Fuirena, Lepidosperma 
and Orcobolus,^ all of them natives of New Holland, are almost the only 
genera in whic^ it is found of nearly the usual appearance. 

What I have formerly termed Perianthium in Carex, Diplacrum, and 
Schoenus neroorum, ought, perhaps, rather to be considered as internal 
lateral bractese, analogous to those of Lepyrodia, of Irideae, and, perhaps, 
to tile upper valve of the inner envelope of grasses. 

I have formerly remarked that the Perianthium of Hypoelyptum 
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consists merely of the squamee of a spicula, similar to that of Kyllin^, but 
reduced to two valves. 

GRAMINEiE. This order comprehends, at least!, one-fourth of the 
whole of Monocotyledones, and in Terra Australis, whfere upwards of 200 
species have already been observed, it bears the same proportion to that 
primary division. 

I have formerly, in arranging the Australian genera of Oraminea, en- 
deavoured to explain what I coneeived to be the natural subdivision of 
nearly the whole order into two great tribes. The reasons whieh I then 
assigned for this arrangement appear, however, either not to have been 
comprehended, or to have been considered too hypothelical. With a view 
of removing the supposed obscurity and strengthening my fortner argu- 
ments, I shall preface what I have now to say on the subject, by a few 
observations common to both tribes. 

»• 

The natural or most common structure of Graminece is to have their 
sexual organs surrounded by two floral envelopes, each of wfiich usually 
consists of two distinct valves: but both of thpse. envelopes are in many 
genera of tlic order subject tp^ various degrees of imperfection or even 
suppression of their parts. *, • ' , . 

The outer envelope or Oluma of Jussieu, in most cases, containing 
several flowers with di.slinct and often distant insertions on a common 
receptacle, can only bo considered as analogous to the bractefc or involu- 
crum of other plants. 

The tendency to suppression in this envelope appears to be .greater in 
the exterior or lower valve, so that a glum& consisting of one valve may, 
in all cases, be considered as deprived of its outer or inferior valve. In 
certain genera with a simple spike, a^ Lolium an(f Lepturus, this is 
clearly proved by the structure of the terminal flower od spicula, wliich 
retains the natural number of parts ; and in other genera n^lt admitting of 
this direct proof, the fact is established by a sc;ries of species shdwin<>’ its 
gradual obliteration, as in those species of Panicum which connect that 
genus with Paspaliiro. 

On the other hand, in the inner cni'elope or Calyon of Jussieu, obli- 
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teratipn first takes place in the inner or upper Talve ; but this valve having, 
instead of one central nerve, two nerves equidistant from its axis 1 consi> 
der it as composed of two confluent valveg, analogous to what takes place 
•in the calyx and*coro11a of many irregular flowers of other classes ; and 
this confluence may be reganlcd as the first step towards its obliteration, 
which is complete in many species of Panicum, in Andropogon, Pappopho- 
rum, Alopecnrus, Trichodium, and several other genera. 

With respect to the nature of this inner or proper envelope of 
grasses, it may be observed that the view of its structure now given, in 
reducing its parts to the usual ternary division of Monoeotyledones, affords 
an additional argument for considering it as the real Poriaiithium. This 
argument, however, is not conclusive, for a similar confluence takes place 
between the two inncT lateral braclcue of the greater part of Iridese ; and 
with these, in the relative insertion of its valves, the proper envelojie of 
grasses may be supposed much better to accord, than with a genuine Pe- 
rianthium.t If*(herefore this inner envelope of grasses be regardc»l as 
consisting merely of bractem, the real Perianthium of the order must be 
looked for in tlmse minute* scales, which in the greater part of its ^genera 
are'found iniii^ediatcly surrounding the sexual organs. 

* * These scales are in most cases only two in number, and placed 
collaterally within the inferior valve of the proper envelope. In their real 
insertion, however, they alternate with the valves of this enveh»pe, as is 
obviously the ctuso in Ehrharta and certain other genera ; and their collate- 
ral approximation may be considered as a tendency to that confluence 
which uhiformly exists iii the, parts composing the upper valve of tlic pro- 
per envelope, and whiteh lakes place also botween these two scjiiainee them- 
selves, in some genera, as Glyceiia and Melica. In certain other genera, as 
Bambiisa a.nd^Stipa, a third sqnamula exists, which is placed opposite to 
the axis of thy upper valve of the proper>envelo(>e, or, to speak in confor- 
mity with the view already taken of the structure of this valve, opposite to 
the junction of its two component parts. 'W'ith these squamai the stamina 
in Iriandrons grasses alternate, and they are consequeiilly opposite to the 
parts of the proper envelope ; that is, out* stamen is op|}osed to the axis of 
its lower or outer valve, and the two others are placed opposite to fhe two 
nerves of the upper v’U.lve. Hence, if the inner envcibpe be considered as 
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consisting of bractee and the hypogynous squaoise as forming the perian> 
thium, it seems to follow, from the relation these parts have to the axis of 
Inflorescence, that the outer series of this perianthium is vianting, while its 
corresponding stamina exist, and that the whole or part of the inner 
series is produced while its corresponding stamina are generally wanting. 
This may, no doubt, actually be the case, but as it would be, at least, con- 
trary to every analogy in Monocotyledonous plants, it becomes in a certain 
degree probable that the inner or proper envelope of grasses, the calyx of 
Jussieu, notwithstanding the obliquity in the insertion of its valves, forms 
in reality the outer series of the true perianthium, whose inner series con- 
sists of the minute scales, never more than three in number, and in which 
an irregularity in some degree analogous to that of the outer series gene- 
rally exists. 

It is necessary to be aware of the tendency to suppression existing, as 
it were, in opposite directions in the two floral envelopes of grasses to com- 
prehend the real structure of many irregular genera of tbi*order, and also 
to understand the limits of the two great tribes into which I have proposed 

to subdivide it. 

§. 

One of these tribes, whi6h may be palled PANicQ/E!„corapreheods 
Ischsemum, IIolcus, Andropogon, Anthistiria, Snccharum, Cenchru's, ‘ 
Isachne, Panicum, Paspalum, Reimaria, Anthenantia, Monachne, Lap- 
pago, and several other nearly related genera ; and its essential character 
consists in its having always a Locusta of two flowers, of which, the lower 
or outer is uniformly imperfect, being either male or neuter, and tlien not 
unfrequently reduced to a single valve. 

Ischsemum and Isachne are examples of this tribe in its most perfect 
form, from which form Anthenantia, Paspalum, and Raimaria most remark- 
ably deviate in consequence of the suppres^on of certain par^: thus Anthe- 
nantia (which is not correctly described by Palisot de Bet^^vois,) differs 
from those species of Panicum that have the lower flower neuter and bival- 
vular, in being deprived of the outer valve of its gluma; Paspalum" differs 
from Anthenantia in the want of the inner valve of its neater flower ; 
and from those species of Panicum, who£|p outer flower is univalvulaf, in 
the want of the outer valve of its gluma ; and Reimaria differs from 
Paspalum in being entirely deprived of its gluma. That this is the real 
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structure of these gepera may be proved by a series of species connecting 
them with each other, and Panityira with Paspalum. 

Panicete have tlieir maximum within the tropics, and they cease to 
exist in the most Northern parts of Europe and the higher southern latitudes. 
Of this tribe, 99 species have been observed in I'erra Australis, 79 of which 
were found within the tropic, and of these, 66 only within it. There is no 
Australian genus of this tribe; Neiirachne and Hcmarthria excepted, 
which is not chiefly intratropical. 

The second tribe, which may be called PoACEiE, is more numerous 
than Panicem, and comprehends the greater part of the European genera, 
as well as certain less extensive genera peculiar to the sequlnoctial coun- 
tries ; it extends also to the highest latitudes in which Phasnogaraous plants 
have been found, but its maximum appears to be in the temperate climates 
considerably beyond the tropics. The Locusta in this tribe mayconsist of 
one, of two, or of many flowers, and the two flowered genera arc distin- 
guis.hcd frym pMiiicc® by the outer or lower flower being always perfect ; 
the tendency to imperfection in the locusta existing in opposite directions in 
the two tribes. In conformity with this tendency in Poaoeae, the outer valve 
of the perianthilun iii the single flow^cred genera is placed within that of the 
•ghima, and in the many flowered locusta the upper flowers are frequently 
imperfect. There are, however, some exceptions to this order of suppres- 
sion, especially in Arundo Phragmitis, Cainpulosns, and some other genera, 
in which the oulor flower is also imperfect, but as all of these have more 
than t'^o flowers in their locusta, they are still readily distinguished from 
Panicete.* 

In Terra Australis the 'Poaceee amount to 115 species, of which 69 
were observed beyond the tropic and of these 63 only beyond it ; but of the 
52 species that occur witliin the tropics 49 belong to genera which arc 
either entirel;^r chiefly intratropical, and of the remaining three species, 
two, namely, Arundo Phragmitis, andAgrostis virginica, are very general 
and al^ tiquatic plants. The distribution of this tribe, therefore, in Terra 
Australis agrees with that which obtains in other parts of the world. 

FILICES.* Of this order nearly 1000 species are described in the 
* Prodr.Jl^ nov* holL 145, 
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fifth volume of Willdenow’s edition of the Species Plantarnm. In their 
g;eographical distribution Ferns differ from all the other orders of cr^to* 
gamous plants, their maximum being in the lower latitudes^ probably near, 
or very little beyond the tropics. ' Thus Norfolk Island, s|[tuated in 29® S, 
lat. and only a few leagues in circumference, produces aii many species of 
the order as are described in Dr. Smith’s Flora Britannica. 

But as shade and moisture are essential conditions to the vegetation of 
the greater part of Ferns, few species only have been observed in those 
parts of oequinoctial New Holland, hitherto examined. The number of 
species already found, however, in the difterent regions of Terra Aus- 
tralis exceeds 100, of which, nearly one-fourth are also natives of other 
countries. 

Among the Australian Ferns there is no genus absolutely cohfined to 
that country, except Platyzoma, but this, perhaps, ought not to be sepa* 
rated from Glcichenia. 

Only two arborescent Ferns have been observed, in ^erra Australis, 
one in the bolony of Port Jackson, the second, Dicksotiia antarctica, is 
frequent in Van Diemen’s Island, at the southesn extremity of which its 
trunk is not unfrequently from 12 to 16 feet in height. An arborescent 
species of the same genus was found by Forster, ih Npw Zealand, at Dusky . 
Bay, in nearly 46° S. the highest latitude in which tree ferns have yet been 
observed. It is remarkable that, although they have so considerable a range 
in the southern hemisphere, no tree fern has been found beyond the 
northern tropic : a distribution in the two hemispheres somewhat similar 
to this has been already noticed respecting the Orphideee that are. parasi- 
tical on trees. 

1 have formerly, in treating of the New Holland Asplenia, observed 
that Ccenopteris does not differ from them in the relation its iuvolucra have 
to the axis of the frond or pinna, but merely in having the l^imate pinna 
more deeply divided with one, or, at most, two involucra on wch segment, 
towards the margins of which they must necessarily open : hence, the cha- 
racters of both genera not unfrequently occur in the same frond, and are 
even exhibited by the same involucrum when it happens to extend below 
the origin of the segment. 

1 have obsen e<J,.also, in the same place, that in ^splenium when the 
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iiivolncruni originates from the inner branch of a primary vein, which 
is usualfy the case, it opens inwards or towards the mid-rib of the frond 
from which the veit^ is derived ; and that when it arises from tl»e lower or 
outer branch of o V|^in it opens outwards, of in an opposite direction, in- 
stances ofvvhich oceflr in several species of the genus, in some nf those espe- 
cially where the frond is sitnple. On the same law also depends the pec^nliar 
character of Scolopcmdrium, in which the involucra are produced in pairs, 
one of each pair originating from the lower branch of a vein, the other from 
the upper branch (if the vein iniaiedialcly below it ; they conseijuently opi.n 
jn opposite direclions and towards each other. This law, however, in Asple- 
iiium is only observed where the vc-in ha*» but few branches, for when these 
are more numerous, and especially when, in conse(^uence of their greater 
number, the'vein hasamanifest trunk or axis, the involucra of all its branches 
open towards this axis : the most remarkable instances ofthis occur in those 
species of the genus which authors have separated from it, under the name 
of Dipiazium, wher/', however, another peculiarity exists, depending on the 
same law. T^hi-s peculiarity consists in the inner branch of the vein, or that 
ad joining the mid-rib, appe{iring to have a relation not only to the axis of 
the vein but to that of the pinna or frond from, which the vein originates; a 
relation indicated by its haviitg’ tvlfo involucra, one of which bursts towards 
the axis of the vein, the other towards the adjoining mid-rib. This double in- 
volucrum constitutes the character of Diplazium, but as it is confined to the 
inner branch, all the others being simple, and opening towards the axis of the 
vein, there do not appear to be sufficient grounds for its separation from 
Asplenium, I consider the curved iuvolucrum of ^^deninm FiUje Fuemina, 
w'hich exists' only on thi^s inner ‘branch of the vein, as somewhat analogous 
to the douVde iavoluerum of Diplazium ; but in another point of view it may 
be regarded ns an approach to the .structure of Nephrodium, to which this 
plant has been improperly I'eferrcd. 
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There are some other Australian natural families of p^nts to which, either 
as containing distinct and peculiar genera, or a considcjrable number of spe- 
cies, similar remarks might be extended ; but 1 have* already exceeded the 
limits prescribed for the present essay, which I shall therefore conclude with 
a few general observations, chiefly deduced from the facts previously stated, 
and with a very slight comparison of the vegetation of Terra Australis with 
that of other countries. 

I have formerly remarked that nearly half the Australian species of 
plants, at present known, have been collected in a parallel included be- 
tween 33“ and 35“ S. latitude ; and it appears, from the preceding obser- 
vations on the several natural orders, that a much greater projiortion of the 
peculiarities of the Australian Flora exist in this, which I have therefore 
called the principal parallel ; and that many of them are even nearly con- 
fined to it. But these peculiarities exist chiefly at its ^^estern and eastern 
extremities, and arc remarkably diminished in that intermediate part M'hich 
is comprehended between 133° and 138° E. Iqng.* 

* From the principal parallel most of the characteristic tribes diminish 
in number of species as well as of individuals, not, however, equally, in 
both directions, but in a much greater degree towards the equator. In 
Van Diemen’s Island the same general aspect of vegetation is retained; 
but of the natural orders forming the peculiar character of the principal 
parallel several are very much reduced, while none are augmented in 
numbers ; and the only tribes which enter in nearly the same, proportion 
into the composition of its Flora are Eucalyptus^ ^he Leafless Acacia: and, 
perhaps, Epacridea. Within the tropic, at least on the East coast, the 
departure from the Australian character .is much more remarkable, and an 
assimilation nearer to that of India than of any other coAntry takes place. 
Several of the peculiar orders and extensive genera of the principal parallel 
are here exceedingly diminished, and none remain in nearly equ&l propor- 
tion except Eucalyptus and the Leafless Acacia. 

These two genera are not only the most widely diffused, but, by far, 
the most extensive in Terra Australis, about 100 species of each having 
been already observed ; and if taken together and considered with respect 
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to the mass of vegetal^le matter they contain, calculated from the size as 
well as the number of individuals, pe, perhaps, nearly equal to all the 
other plants of that country. Th^ agree veiy generally also, though be- 
longing to very different families, in a part of' their (economy which contri- 
butes somewhat to thejpeculiar character of the Australian forests, namely, 
in their leaves or the parts performing the fimctions of leaves being vertical, 
or presenting their margin, and not either surface, t(]r\vards the stem ; both 
surfaces having consequently the same relation to light. This (economy, 
which uniformly takes place in the Acacim.is in them the result of the ver- 
tical dilatation of the foliaceous footstalk ; while in Eucalj'plus, where, 
though, very general, it is by no means universal, it proceeds from the 
twisting of the footstalk of the leaf. 

The plants of Terra Australis at present known, amounting to 4200, 
are referable, as has been already stated, to 120 natural orders; but fully 
half the number of species belong to eleven orders. 

Ofthes^ Legnminosffi, Eupliorbiaccae, jCompositse, Orchideee, Cypera- 
ce8B,Gramioese,and Filices are most extensive and very general tribes, which 
are not more .numerous ih Terra Australis than in many other countries. 

3’hus Leguminosse and Composilse, \vhich taken together compre- 
hend one-fourth of the .whole «f Dicotyledones, and Graminese, which 
alone form an equal part of Monocolyledones, bear nearly the same pro- 
portion to these primary divisions in the Australian Flora. 

The four remaining orders arc Viyrtaceae, Proteaceae, Restiacese, and 
Epacridcffi. Of these Myrtacea', though it is likewise very genend, Jias evi- 
dently its maximum in Te^ra Australis, more species having been already 
observed in that country. than in all other parts of the world ; Proteaceec 
and Resfiaceee, which pe nearly confined to the southern hemisphere, and 
appear to be most abundant in the principal parallel of New Holland, arc 
also very numei;6us at the ‘Cape of Good Hope : and Epacrideee, at least, 
equally limite(fto the southern hemisphere, are, with very few exceptions, 
confined to Terra Australis. 

Several other less extensive n.atural families have also their maximum 
in this country, especially Goodenovice, Slyljdea!, JVlyoporinae, Pittosporem, 
Dilleniaccm, Diosmeaj, and Haloragcm ; but the only orders that appear 
to be absolutely confined to i\'rrii Australis are Tremandrese and Stack* 
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houseae, both of them very small tribes, which many botanists may be dis- 
posed to consider rather as genera than separate families 

A great port of the genera of ^rerra Australis a^e |)ccaliar to it, and 
also a considerable number • of the species of suchjtof its genera as are 
found in other countries. * 

Of the species at present conipo.sing its Flora scarcely more than 
400, or one-tenth of the whole number, have been observed in other 
parts of the world. More than half of these are Pluenogamous plants, of 
which the gre.ater part are natives of India, and the islands of the southern 
Pacific ; several, however, are European plants, and a few belong even to 
(equinoctial America. Of the Cryptoganious plants the far greater part 
are natives of Europe. 

In comparing very generally the Flora of the principal parallel of Terra 
Australis with that of South Africa, we find several natural families cha- 
racteristic of the Australian vegetation, as Proteaccee, Diosmese, Restiaccae 
Polygaleae, and also Buttucriaceje, ifHermannia and Ma|*ernia becousidered 
as part. of this order, existing, and in nearly equal abundance, at the 
Cape of Oood Hope ; others are replaced bytyfialegous famiiic.s, as Epacri- 
deai by Ericese ; and some tribes which, form a considerable part of the Aus- 
tralian pcculiaritic.s, as Dilicniacese, the leafless ^Acaciae and Eucalyptus, 
are entirely wanting in South Africa. 

On the «>ther hand, several of the characteristic South African orders 
sukI extensive genera are nearly or entirely wanting in New Holland : thus 
Iridcat, Mcsenibryanthemum, Pelargcmiurn, and Oxalis, so abundant at the 
Cape of Good Hope, occur very sparingly in New Holland,, where the 
South African genera Aloe, Stapelia, Cliffortia, Penasa, and Brunia, 
do not at all exist. Very *few species are common to both countries, 
and of these the only one which is at thc^ame time oeculiar to the Southern 
hemisphere is Osmvnda barhara. 

We have not sufficient inalerials for a satisfactory ciTmpanson of the 
Flora of the higher latitudes of South America with that of thet Southern 
parts of Terra Australis, If, however, we may judge from those at pre- 
sent in our possession, it would seem that the general character .of the 
South American vegetation differs much more from the Australian than 
this does from that of South Africa. Yet several instances occur of the 
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same or of very nearly related genera, peculiar to the southern hemi- 
sphei^, which are common to Terra Australis and South America, and 
which do not exii»t at the Cape of Good Hope. Thus the Pavonia or Lau~ 
relia of Chili has lits nearly related genus 'Atherosperma in Van Diemen’s 
Island ; \rhcre als6 a genus that I shall name Tasmania occupies the place 
of the Wintera of South America, from which it differs chiefly in having a 
single ovarium ; a species of the Araucaria of Chili exists in New Holland 
as well as iu Norfolk Island and New Caledonia ; several Lomatias are 
found in South America ; a species of Astelia grows in Terra del Fuego ; 
and Goodmia littoralis of the southern shores of Terra Australis is found 
not only in New Zealand but on the opposite coast of America. 

Cerlain tribes of plants common to South Africa and Terra Australis, 
and almost equally abundant in Ixtlh these countries, are either very sparingly 
produced or cease to exist in South America. Others which abound in 
South Africa and are comparatively rare in Terra Australis are in South 
America entirel;^ wanting ; and 1 am acquainted with no tribe of plants 
common to South Africa and South America and at the same lime wanting 
in I’erra Australis, unless,the Compositfe with bilabiate corolla. 

The character of the New Zealand IRora, known to us chiefly frt)m the 
.materials colfected by^ Sir Joseph Banks, is to a considerable degree pe- 
culiar ; it has still however a certain affinity to those of the two great 
countries between which it is situated,* and approaching rather to that of 
Terra Australis, than of South America. 

In comparing together the Floras of Terra Australis and Europe, I 
shall chiefly couflue myself to an enumeration of the»species common to both 
countries ; the subject at present hardly admitting of many remarks of a 
more general nature. It may, however, be observed, that none of the great 
natural orders of Eulope are ab/iolutely wanting in Terra Australis ; that 
some of them , 'as Conipositse, Leguminosse, Graminese and Cyperaceae 
are found ev^fh in nearly the same proportion ; while others, as Cruciferm, 
Ranuneulaceae, Caryophylle®, Rosace®, and Erice® are reduced to very 
few species : and that several of the less extensive European orders, namely 
Sa 7 (^ifrage®, Cistin®, Berberides, Resedeace®, Fumariace®, Grossularin®, 
Valeriane®, Dipsace®, Polemdnide®, Gfobulari®, £l®agne®, and Eqlii- 
setace® in Terra Australis do not at all exist. 
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Tlic greater number of Australian genera, except the Acotyledonous, 
differ from those of Europe ; there are,, however, a few European genera, 
as Utricuiaria, Drosera, and Sauolus, . that appear to «have even their 
maximum jn Terra Australis. 

From the following list of species, common to Terra Australis and 
Europe, I have carefully excluded all such, as though now existing in the 
different Settlements, have evidently, or probably, been intrbduced, and 
I am satisfied that no naturalized plaut will be found in it except, perhaps, 
Cynodon Dactylon. 

I have also exclud(id certain plants, as Elatine Ilydropiper, Geum 
urbaimrn, Oxalis corniculata, Lycopns eUropans, and Typha angustifolia, 
which, though appearing to differ in some respects fmm those of Europe, 
are probably not specifically distinct. And if among the Phmnogamous 
plants inserted there be any room for doubt respecting the identity of the 
Australian and European species, it may possibly be aS to Arcnaria 
marina, Zapania nodiflora,' Atriplex Halimus, Potamogdfon gramincum, 
Cyperus rolundus, and Holcus gryllus. 

The first observation that occurs with regard'to this list .is, that the 
relative proportions of the three primary ^divisions of plants compared with 
those of the Australian Flora are inverted for of 2900 Dicotyledones "or 
the Flora only 15 are natives of Europe ; while of SCO Monocotyledones 
J30, and of 400 Acotyledones upwards of 120 appear in the list. 

The Phajriogamous plants of the list are, with very few exceptions, 
also natives of North America, and several of them are found even in other 
parts of the world. 

There is nothing peculiar in the apparent structure or (economy of 
the Dicotyledonous plants common to countries .so remote to account for 
their more general diffusion; though several of them grpw in wet or 
marshy ground, yet very few are properly aquatic plants ; an^in the struc- 
ture of their seeds the only circumstance in which they all agree is in the 
plumula of their embryo not being evolved 

Of the Monocolyledones, on the other hand, a considerable number 
are aquatic plants ; and the greater part^ of iJiose that are not aqudtic 
belong to the irregular tribes, supposed to have a simpler structure. 

Among tlv) Aootyledonous or Cryptogumous ordei s it is remarkable 
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that there should be but a single species of Fem in the list, though those of 
the Flora exceed 100,' of which 28 species are found likewise in other 
countries. It is ^Iso worthy of notice that of the Submersed Algm not more 
tluui one-sixth of Ihe whole number found* occur in the list: while of the 
Musci aqd HepatiOae one-third, and of the Lichenosse two-thirds of those 
observed are also natives of Europe. 

The proportion of European plants in Terra Australis, though only 
one-tenth of the whole number observed, appears to be greater than that iu 
the Flora of South Africa. And the vegetation of the Cape of Good Hope, 
not only in the number of species peculiar to it, but in its general character, 
as depending on the extensive genera or families of which it is composed, 
differs almost as widely from that of the northern parts of the same con- 
tinent, aftd the south of Europe, as that of the corresponding latitude of 
Terra Australis does from the Flora of India and of Northern Asia. 

Of the proportion of European species in the Flora of South A merica, 
which is probal^y still smaller than that of South Africa, we have very 
insufficient means of judgmg: we know, however, from the ‘collections 
made by l^ir Joseph Banks, that at the southern extremity of America, 
certain European plants, as Phleum alpiuum, Alopecurus alpinus, and 
Botrychiura Lunaria exist and that there is even a considerable resem- 
blance in the general character of the Flora of Terra del Fiiego to that of 
the opposite extremity of America and of the North of Europe. 
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A LIST OF PLANTS, 

NATIVES BOTH OP 

TERRA AUSTRALIS AND OF EUROPE. 


DICOTYLEDONES. 

P0LYPBTAL.1:. 

Potentilla anserina Linn^ 

Aphanes arvcnsis Linn* 

Lythrum Salicaria Linn, 

Portulaca olcracea Litm, 

Arenaria marina Smith brit, 480. 

Nasturtium amphibiuin Hurt, Ketv. ed. 2. voh A. 

« p. 110. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris Linn, 

Monopetal*e. 

Sonchus oleraceus Linn, 

Picris hieracioides Linn, 

Zapania nodiftora Frodr, 514. 

Verbena oibeinalis Linn. 

Prunella vulgaris Ziww. 

Calystegia sepium Prodr, 483. 

Sainolus valerandi Linn, 

Apetal^. 

Atriplex Halimus Linn, 

MONOCOTYLEDONES. 
Hydrochaeidba 
Valisneria spiralis Linn, 

Leirina minor Linn, 

—— trisulca Linn, 

, Alismaceal. 

Potamogeton nntans Linn. 

pertoliatum Li^n- 


Potamogeton crispum Linn, 

■ grainlneuin Linn, 

Alisma Plantago Linn, 

Aaoinij.^.. 

Caulinia oceanica Prodr, 339. 

Zostcra marina Linn, 

Luzula campestris Decand. franc. 3.p, 161. 
Juncus maritijnus^mzVA brit, S^b, 
effusus Linn, 

PvPBBACEiE. 

Carex Pseudo-cyperus lAnn, 

csespitosa Linn, 

Cladium Mariscus Prodr, 236. 

Scirpus maritimus Linn. 

— triqueter Linn, 

mucronatus Linn, 

f 

lacustris Linn, 

Isulepls setacea Prodr, 222, 

Iluitans Pro^r.* 221. 

Cyperus rotundus Linn* ^ 

Gramini^. 

Glyreria fluitans Prodr, 

Arundo Phragniitis Linn, 

Cy^odon Dactylon Prodr, 1 87* 

Panicum erus-gilii Linn. 

Pcnniselum glaucurn Prodr, 195. 

Imi)erata arundinacea Prodr, j04. 

Holcus Gryllus Procfc\ 199. 
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Comparmn teilh other countries.'} 


AC^T^LEDONES. 

Maksiuacba. 

Marsilea quadrifolia Linn. 

Filices. 

Hymenopliyllum tuiibiidgense Smith brit^ 1141. 
MtJsci. 

Hvfmum rccognitum Hedw, up* muse* 2(>1, 

Leskiii cornplanr.ta IfethiK sp. muse. 231. 

Hookeria lucens Smith in linn* soc. trmsacU 9. 

p . 275. 

Neikera penn.ita Nedw. sp. muse 200. 

hctcromalla Hedw. sp. muse. 202. 

Bryum ciipillare Iledw. sp. muse. 182. 

argcnteiim Hethusp.mnsc. 181. 

Bartramia poiniformis Hedw. sp. muse. 164. 
funaria hs grometrica Hedw. sp muse. 1 72. 
Barbula unguiculata sp, muse. 118. 

Trichostomum canescens Hed^f. sp. muse. 111. 

polyphyllum Hedw. suppl. 153. 

Cynontodium capillaccum Hedw. sp. tpusc.bj* 
Fissidens exi’is Hedw. muse* 152. 

Dicranuni purpufcum Hedvp sp. muse* 136. 

— flcjrti'jsum Hedw. sp. 

setiparium Hedw. sp. muse. 126. 
Encalypta vulgaris Hedw. sp. muse. 60 
Weisia controversa Hedw. sp. muse. GJ. 
Grimmiapulvinata. Dlcranuui pulvioatum Hedw. 
snppU \.p. 189.’ 

— appearpa He^dw. sp. muse. 76* 

Gymnestomum pyriformi* Hedw. sp. wiwvc. 38. 
Anictangiuin cilialum Hedw. sp. muse. 40. 
Pi.asctim muticum Hedw. sp. mme^ 25. 

Sphagnum capillifoliuin Hedw. sp. muse. 25. 

HKivvnCiE. 

Jungermannia tomentella iloakerjunger. 36. 

tainaysci Lum. 

— — coinpkiuata Linn. 

. bide nt.it a Linn. 

- iVtnguis Linn. 

— hyasficetL Hooker junger. 12. 
furcata Linn. 

Targl/iila hypopliylla Linn. 

Mari'hancia pulymorpha Linn. 

VOL. 11. 


Marchantia hemi^phaerica Linn. 

Anthoceros punctatu^ Linn. 

RIccia glauca Linn. 

— — — natans Linn. 

— — — fluitaus Linn. 

Lichknos;e. 

Lecidca geographica Athar. Uchenogr. 163. 

eoiAwerxs.Ackar. loc. cit. 174. 

parasema til. 1 75. 

luteola loc, cit. 195. 

— lurida toe* cit. 219. 

Gyrophora polypliylla. G. hetcroidea |3 loc. cit. 219. 

probo^eidea loc. cit. 220. 

CHlIIcIum claviculare loc. tit. 235. 

Verrucaria nitida lac. rit. 279. 

Endocarpon hepaticum loc. dt. 298. 
i helotrema lepadinum loc, cit. 312. 

Lccanora atra loc. cit. 341. 

— fuvSeo-atra loc. cit. 359. 

(3 dendritica lac. cit- 

— — . patella loc, cit. 370. 

— -r-.— subftisca loc. cit. 393. 

— ^ventosa loc. cit. 399. 

sulphurea loe. cit, 399. 

declpiens loc. cit. 409. 

•— — lepidosa loe, cit. 417. 

micropliylla loc. cit. 420. 

— - — golida lor. cit. 428. 

— — lentigera loc. cit. 423. 

— - — bruunea jS nebulosa loc. cit. 419. 

Roccella fuciformis loc. cit. 440. 

Evernia pruuustri loc, cit. 442. 

Sticta crocata loc. cil. 447. 

— — pulinonacca foe. cil. 449? 

scrobiculara loc. cit. 453. 

ParnujJia caperata loc. cit. 457. 

olivacea loc.*€if, 462. 

parietina loc. cit. 463. 

■ ■■■■ pluiiiliea foe. cH. 466. 

stelJiiris loc. cit. 4/6. 

consper.sji loc. cit, 486, 

pbysf dc foe. cit. 492. 

Peltldca can ilia foe .517. 

Cenomvee pyxidata foe. cit* i'M. 

— — cucei.cra foe. cit* 537- 
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Ccnomyce deformis loc, cit> 538 
■. — corouta loc. cit, 545> 

raiigifcrina he. cit. 5 64 

vcrmicularls loc. dt. 566. 

Stereocaulon pasc)ialis loc. ci/. 581. 
Sphffirophoron coralloides he. cit 585. 

— — — — compressum he. cit. 586. 
Ramalina fraxiuea he. cit. 602. 

■ fastigiata, he. dt. 602. 

Cornfcularia spadicca loc. dt. 611. 

• — laaata loc. cit. 615. 

; ^)ubcscens he. dt. 616. 

Usnea flurida he, dt. 620. 

Collema nigrum he. dt. 628. 

fiisciculare loc. cit. 639. 

— - — tremelloides toe, dt. 655. 

Leprarld flava he. dt. 663. 

— incana loc. cit. 665. 

-«—■ - boljyoides Jehar. meth, 6. 

Fungi. 

Rhizomorpha setifdrmis Pers. syn. fling. 705. 
Tuibercularia vulgaris Pers, syn. Jung, 112. 


Sphecria ophiogloasoides Pen. sy^.fung. 4. 
Clavaria pistilkaris lAnn. 

— > coralh)ides Linn. 

i 

Peziza scutellata Linn. 

Bolrtus Igiiiarius ijmn, 

Agaricus aliieus JJm. ' 

— muscarius Um. 

— campcstrls jLwm, 

ALT.iG. 

Conferva ebenea IHllwyn brit. conf. lOl. 

ericetorum Dillnynhrit.conf. 1. 

UluD plumusa Huds. ang. 571. 

— > latmca Linn. 

Fucus articuiatu' Turner fiid 2 />. !?3. 1 . 106 
ohtusiis Turner fvd].p 44.1. 2). 

-pinnatifidus Timur fnd \ .p. 10. 1.20. 

corneus ling. Lot 19/0 

plicatus Turnc^fiui^p J<)7. t, 180, 

jmlmatus Turner juc\ p M 7. 1. 1 15. 

- rubens Turner Jud \.p. 8!) t. 42, 
— -sinuosus Timer fudll.p. 74./. 35. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF PLANTS, 

FIGURED IN THE ATLAS. 


FLINDERSIA. 

Ord. Nat. t!edrelea:. 

Syst. I^inn. Pm^nndria Momgynia^ Inter Cedrelam et Calodendmni. 

Char. oi:n. Stamina decern, dorso urceoli hypogyni inserta: alterna 
slerilia. fjapmla 5-partibilis : scgmentis singulis divisis dissepi- 
mento longitudinal^ demuni libcro, utrinquc dispermo. Semina 
erecla, apicc alata. 

«♦ ^ 

FlinderHia ausTaUlis. Tab. L* 

A tpn of moderate size, observed* Seplimber 1802, both in flower and with ripe 
capsules, in il.e woods and thickets near the liead of Broad Sound, on the East eo.ast of 
New Holland, in about 23® S. lat. The examination of Broad Sound was completed at 
the same lime by Captain Flinders, to commemorate whose merits I have s» kcted this 
genus from the considerable number discovered in the Expedition, of which he was the 
able and active commander. 

* . * . . . 

^ T)FSC. Jrltor, trunco pro ratione aititutlinis raediocris crasso, coma irregular), ramis 
patnbs, rainulis terelibus nmbellatis cortice fusco cinereo rugoso, gemmis foliorum apici- 
riniiilorum gujiniiiferis. ^ JUjolia alterna, ad apicein ramuli conferta, cx:stipulata, 
pel»iolati, compo.sita, trruata*vcl cum linpari opposito-pinnata 2-3-juga : foiiola < blongo- 
tdii| tiea (in rainulis sterilibus quandoque lanceob'.ta), integorrima glaherriina plana pcllu- 
cidc-pumtata, dum 2-3 nncias ionga 12-15 iineas lata. Petiolus communis angulatus 
mc 'iociis : paniaflium lateralts brcvissiini, terminals foliorum inferiorum 3-4 limas 
sequuns Pmncnla: t' rminales confertae, ramis ramulisque alteniis patentibus, pube 
brevi instruct!?: Iracteis parvis sulmlatis. jF7r>re« parvi alb;, odore debili baud ingrato, 

Cnhjx brevis 5-fidus, extus pubescens, laciniis’ sequalibus semiovatis acutis, persistens. 

• • 

Petnlab scssilia oblungo-ovata obtiisa plana, extus tennissime pubescentia^basi disci sta- 
miniferi inserta, eestivatlone imbricata. StauiitjLa decern, infra apicem extus disci hypo- 
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gyni inserta, petalis breviora. Filamenta 5 antherifera cum petalls alterqantia^ prope 
basin disci inserta : 5 sterilia petaiis opposita, breviora, in disco paulo altius imposita: 
omnia glabra compresso-filiformia conniventia: jtnthera: conmyenics ovato-cordatae acu- 
minate glabre (lavicantes, juxla basin affixe^ loculis apvositis longitudinaUtrr dehis- 
cenlibus: Pollen flavum globosum leve. Discus hypogynus ovarium lax^ circumdans, 
brevis glaber t'yalhiformis decemplicatus suberenatus. Ovarium liberum setsilc depresso- 
gbbosuni viride, tubcrciilis eonfertissimis obtusis undique tectum, villisque rarioribus 
tenuibus pubescens, r>-loeulare : Stylus simj)lcx ercctus glaber obtu^fe 5-gonus : 
Stigma peltatum alie fj-lobum. Capsuta lignea oblonga obtusa fere 3-UTicialis, basi 
rcalycc minimo persbtenti subtensa, undique echinata processubus subcroso-ligneis con- 
fertis subconicis, 5-partibilis, scgrneiitis cymbiformibiis, tandem ab apicc semibifidis et 
siccationc sa pe trausvei^im (issis, basibns ante dcbi>centiani aduexis a}^i ccntrali brevi 
demum lil)cro et persistcrui. Placenta centralis longiturtinalitcr alie 5-loba, eflbrmaus 
Dissepiment a loniitudine cipsulap, cum segmentis allern'antia ideoque corum 

cavitates bipartientia, ante debiseentiam margine iiiieriore conuexa, demuin soliita, dimi- 
diato-oblonga plana snongioso-ligiica, versus dorsum obtnsuni sensim cue^siora, margine 
intcriorc in aciem attenuata, iitrinqiie disperma, et insignita lineis duabus aUernis a inar- 
gine interiorc arcuntim dt scendentibus ct paulo intra dor&iim (K'sliientibus. Semina 
erccta, ftiniculo brevi co»)| resso p iido supra basin matgiiiis exterioris insiTta, plaiiu-con- 
vexa, apice in alarn nicinbranaceam planam unincrveni ii'so nucleolsubovato sesquiluiigio- 
ri’in desinentia. Trifegume7tMmiimphx coriactnini basi latcribu^ques])oi)gu)SO-ii>crussatI.s. 
Albmmn nullum. Embryo dicotyledotuhs albu-s;. Cofi/ledones transvcrssevrasso-folI;.‘ 
cesB avenia; : Jtadicula prope medium marginis intcrioris seminis transversa, brevissinia 
sum bascos cotyledonum inelusa, abumbilico rcpiota. 

Obs. There can be very little doubt that Arbor RadvUfera of tli« 
Herbarium araboinonsc (3. p. 201, t, 129.) belongs to Flindersia, no 
only from the external appearance of the capsule as exhibited in the figure 
but from the descriptien given by Ruiupf of its dehiscence, as well as*c 
the peculiar dissepiments and the .‘•tructure C|f the seeds. 

The affinities of this genus are not perhaps very evident. J hav 
referred it to Cedreloee, an order cerluin genera of which arc annexed fc 
Jussieu to il/ef«jec<», but which I have separated from that family chief 
on account of the structure of tlie fruit, and of the wingeft seeds. Flit 
dersia, however, does not agree wilh the other genera of Cedrelcaj eitle 
in the insertion of ils stfeds or debiscence of its capsule: and It appears ' 
differ fi om them remarkably in its moveable dessepiments ; but these may*I 
conside'ied as the segments of a cogimoii plaeeuta, having a peculiar forr 
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indeed, ‘but not being in other respects essentially different firom that of 
Ocdrelese. Flindersia is distinct also froni the whole of the order, in 
having its leaves dotted with pellucid glands, in which respect it seems to 
connect Cedijeleffi with Hesperidcaj ; .and, notwithstanding the absence 
of albumen, dveu with Diosmeee. 

EUPOMATIA. 


Ord. Nat. Jtnnonaceee ! 

Syst. Linn. Icosandria Polygynia, v. Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Char, gen. Operculum superum integerrimura deciduum (iutegumentis 
floralibus praeterca nullis). Stamina uumerosa : exleriora antherifera : 
interiora stcrilia pctaloidea imbricata. Ovarium mulliloculare, locuUs 
‘indefinitis (numero et ordine), polyspermis. Stigmata : areolae tot quot 
loculi, in apicc plauiusculo ovarii. Dacca polysperma. 

EuPOMATIA LAURINA. Tab. 2. 

»• 

In woods and thickets in the colony of Port Jackson, especially In the moun- 
tainous, districts, anion the banks of the principal rivers ; flowering in December and 
January, 

DESC. Fnite^x ciectur’ ramosus glaberrimus 5*10 pedes altus, trunco gracili, 
ramulis teretibus subporrectis. jFo/ia alterna, in ramulis bifaria, petiolata, cxstipulata, 
impunctata coriacea utrinque iiitida nigro-viridia, integerrima plana ohlonga acumine 
brevi, ba-i acuta eequali, dum 5 uncias longa sesquiunciam lata. PedunenU axillares, 
uuiflori folio breviores ramuliformes, foliis altcrnis nauis instructi. PeriantMum 
superum, limbo juxta basin transversim dchisceiitc; OpercMlo caduco semicljiptjco, p.^iilo 
ante dehisccntiam albo-virescenti, ecalyce ct corolla concretis forsan conflato. Stamina 
inargine perslstenii limbi periunthii inseita, multiplici scrie, basibus connatl.s : exteriora 
antherifera nurperosa patula vel arete reflexa ; Filarnenth c basi (liliit:;ta subulatis; 
jintheris ochroleiicis linearibus, adnatis apice fliamenti in inucronulum ultro producci, 
biloeularibus longitudiilaliter dehiscentibus ; PolUne globoso Imvi ; interiora sterilia 
pelaloi<!tia, arete imbricata multiplici seric*basi invicem ct antheriferls connexa simulque 
decidua, interioribiis sensim minoribus arctiusque imbricatis. Ovarium turbinatum 
multilocnlare, loeulis sparsis ncc vertlcillati.s, polyspermis, ovulis cllipticis angiilo interior! 
loculi in^ertis. Stigma sessile planiusculum integrum, arcolis siibrotundis numero locu- 
lorum notatum. Bacca turbinato-obovata glabra, ba.si angusta limbi persistentis peri- 
aiithii coronata^ apicc truncato areolato, Semina solitari^ vel quandpque geminatim 
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inclusa cellulis clausis, mutao pressione vaite angulata, circumscriptloDC subovata glabra 

impressfl-punctata, altera extremitate, ssepiu^ obtusiore, aflixa ; chorda rcntrali ab un)bi> 
1!co parvo ducta ad extremitatem oppositatn ibi(jpe in cbalazam intrgumcnto interiori 
adnatam desincnte: Integumentum duplex; exterim membranaceum' intus undique 
emittens processus breves inter rugas albuthinis demissos, et secundum cl^irdam Vcntralem 
processum continuum altiorem nuclcum scmibipartientcin ; interius teiiuissimum albu- 
tnine arclissime adnatum : Albumen semiui conforine carnosuin lohntum. Enihryo iu 
regione umbilici, albumine 5-6ies, brevior, dicotyledoncus albicans : Cotyledmies lincarcs 
ful.aceae : Radicula teres recta longitudine cotylcdonum. 

Obs. This genus forms a very unexpected addition to Annonacea, of 
which it will constitute a distinct section, reraarhable iu the manifestly 
perigynous insertion of its stamina and the cohesion of the tube of it,s 
calyx with the ovarium. It has therefore nearly the same relation to the 
other genera of the order that Nymplima has to Hydropeltis : and the 
affinity in both cases is chiefly determinefl by the structure of the seed. 

The 0[»erculum of Eupomatiti, in which there is no mark of longi> 
tudinat di\ision, may be considered ,as formed either of the '.talyx^alone,. 
or of the coullucnt calyx and corolla, as appears to be the case at least 
in several species of Eucalyptus. 

A singular part of the structiw^of Eupomatia consists in its internal,, 
barren, petal-like slumina, which, from their number' and disposition, com- 
pletely cut ofl' all communication between the Anthers and Stigmata. 
This communication appears to be restored by certain minute insects 
eating the petsil-like filaments, while the antlicriferous staraiiiu, which 
are either expanded or reflected, and appear to be even slightly irriiab'le, 
remain untouched. I have at least not unfrequentiy ^eeii the barren -sta- 
mina removed in this way, and, as all the stamina are firnilY connected at 
the base and fall oil' together, it is difficult to conceive auy other mode 
exposing the Stigmata to the influence of the Autherse. ^ 
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p;UDESMIA. 

Ord. Nat. MprtticetB, inter Eucalyptum et Angophoram. 

Syst. Linn. Philadelphia Polpandria. 

Char. Gen. Calyx superus, 4-dcntatus. Petala arete coniiata in Oper^ 
cultim 4-,striatutn dcciduiim. Stamina in phalanges quatuor polyan- 
dras, cumdentfbus calycis altcrnanles, basiconnata. Capsula A-loc. 
polysperina, apice dehiscens. 

EunKSMlA TETRAGONA, Tab. 3. 

* In exposed barren places near the shores, in the neiglibourhood of Lucky Bay, on 
tlie South oast of New Holland in 34“ S. lat. and 123* J£. Jon- ; gathered both in flower 

t 

, and Iruit in January 1802. 

DESC. Frutex 3-5 pedes altus, ramia patentibus, rainulis 4-gonis angulis margi- 
natis. Folia oppo.sila quandoque subopposita, petiolata, Sft?pius aversa, lanceolata vel 
oblonga, c«riacea*coinpacta, integerrima niurginata glauca rcsinoso-punetata, venis vix 
cmersis anastomozantibus, 3-4 uncias longa, 14-iG lincas lata. Umbella: lateralcs 
pau(dfloia%|j)cdur)culo pcdicetlisquc ancipitibus. Calyx tiirbinatus obtuse 4-gonus cum 
angulis apice prodv.ctis in dentes breves sublna?quales, duobus oppositis 

* 4 

pauIo niaiorilius. Opercyilum deprcsso-hemisjtltsKricum inuticum glandulosiun albicans, 
striis (|uatuor cruciatis parum depressis dentibus calycis oppositis iiotaluni, quasi e petalis 
quatuor conflatiitn, caducutn. Stamina plurimu : Filamcnfa in phalanges quatuor pctalis 
oppositas approximata, capilluria glabra alba, intcriora seiisiw breviora : Anthera: ovato- 
subrt'tuudio iiiciiuibenles ochroleucte, loculis iongitudiiialiter dehiseeniibus. Ovarium 
inclusutn tubo adhcrcnli calycis, 4-locularc; Stylus J, cylindraceus: Stigma obtusuin. ■* 
Cr/psu/a'iuclusa ct connata tubo aucto turbinato oblongo Hgneo ealycis, apice 4-fariam 
dchiscens. 

Obs, There* Clin be no doubt respecting’ the affinity of this genus, 
which belong^ to Myrtnoete and differs from Eucalyptus solely in baviiig a 
striated oparculuin placed within a distinctly toothed calyx, and in its 
lilam^uts Ijeiiig collected into bundles. The Operculuin in Eudestnia, 
from the nature of its striee and their relation to the teeth of tlic calyx, ap- 
pears to be formed of the confluent petals only; whereas, that of Eucalyp- 
tus, which is neither striated Aor placed within a distinct calyx, is iliore 
probably composed, in several cases at least, of both floral envelopes united. 
But in many species of Eucalyptus a double Operculum has been obseryed ■ 
in these the outer- Operculum, which generally separates at a much earlier 
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filage, may, perhaps, be considered as formed of the calyx, and the inper 
consequently of corolla alone, as in Eudbsmia: this view of the struc- 
ture appears at least very probable* in contemplating Eucalyptus globulus, 
in which the cicatrix caused by the separation of the outet- operculum is 
particularly obvious, and in which also the inner operculum is of an evi- 
dently different forni. 

Jussieu, in some observations which he has lately made on this 
subject, ( in Annates du inns. 19. p. 432., J seems inclined to consider the 
operculum of Eucalyptus as formed of two confluent bractete, as is certainly 
the case ^^ ilh respect to the calyptra of Pileanlhus, and of a nearly related 
genus of the same natural family. This account of its origin in Eucalyptus, 
however, is hardly consistent with the usual umbellate inflorescence of that 
genus ; the pcdicelli of an umbel being always destitute of bracteee ; and in 
Eucalyptus globulus, where the flowers are solitary, two distinct bractem are 
present as well as a double operculum. But a calyptra an^ogous to that 
of Pileanthus. exists also in most of the species of Eucalyptus, where it is 
formed of the confluent bractese common to the w^ole mmbel, an(| falls off 
at a very 'early period. 

CEPHALOTUS.* 

Ord* Nat. Bosace^s. 

Syst. Linn, DoUecandria Hexagynia, 

Jhar. Gen. Gi/;y;rcoloratus^ 6 *ficius, 80 stivationevalvata. Siam. 

12, perigyna : Antherarum dorso glanduloso. Ovaria C, distiiicta, 
monospernia, ovulo erccto, Slyli terminales. 

!!3epiialotus follicularis. Tab. 4. 

Uephalotus follicularis. jLabillurd* nfWm holt. 2.p. 7- 145 

In inarsliy ground, in the neigbboashood of King George’s Sound, esy>ecfa]ly near 
the shoR's of Princess Royal Harbour, in 35® S. lat. and 118® E. long, j beginning to 
flower about the end of December. 

DESC. Herba pcreiinis. CauUs abbreviatus vix untialis, demersus, saepe sub terrain 
divisns. Folia in apicc vix emerso cairtis conferta quasi nidicalia, numerosa, petiulat'a, 
exsiipulata,* elliptica iiitcgeiTirnn, enervia erajsiuscula plana glabra pilisve raris instructa, 
viridifi, S-K; Tmeas lunga. * Petiolus folio vix brevior, f'cmiteres bani pnruni fliir tata. 

^jdaciflUi foliis inu rraista, petioHsiyue similibus'porrectis parumve deflexis insiflen- 
tia, in urbein circa folia digesta, rcspectu petioli dependentia, quoad propriam cavitatem 
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er^ecta^ subovata, opercu7aJta^ uncialia: Extm ornata costis tubus ab ore cristato 
ortisy val^e ekvatis et sffipius apice longitudinaliter deprmo latiusculo marguiiljus acutls 
pilosis ; tateralibus obliquis dorsum versus tendentibus sensim declinaiitibus et prope 
medium lateris desineptibus in lineas cursum obliqiie anticum servantes pauloque supra 
basin ventris, eoalescentbs ; ventrali elevatiore rectai longitudine asciclii, apice semper 
latiusque depresso : nitentia ec e majore parte nigro-purpurea^ paulo infra an- 

nulum costatum oris aucta margine prominulo integerrimo. Ore plusquam serniorbi- 
cukri^ paulo infra marginem extus cincto annulo tenui, ortum preebente prbcessubus 
nurnerosis (19-23), parallelis costseformibus^ adnatis, cxtremitate interiorc siduta brevi 
incurva acuta. Operculo e petiolo, derivato et postico lateri oris ascidii lata ba^i insertoi 
^^oliaceo orbiculato-obovato emarginato planiusculo viridi^ venis nigro-purpureis latis 
ramosis., apice anastomozantibus picto^ extu^ pilosiusculo intus glabro. 

Scaptis simplicissimus erectus pedalis sesquipedalis villosus pilis simplicihus acutis^ 
instructus bracteis nonnull is altertiis remotis deciduis j ditnidio inferiore quandoque an- 
gulato, superiore semper tereti. Spica terminalis erecta biuncialis, composita spiculls 
numerosisj superioribus confertis, infeiioribus sensim remotioribus^ omnibus pedunculatis 
4-5-floris^ floribus su^corymbosis ebracteatis. Bracteet pedunculos spicularum subten- 
dentes subulatd-lineafes deciduae. Flores parvi. Calyx albus, alti^ 6-fidus simjiliei scrie, 
reguiaris ecqualis^ extus pul^ adpressa siinplicij laciniis ovato-lanccolatis patiilis apicc 
denticulo inteilore auctis : basi^ntus incrassata pilisque c:ipitatis brevissimis liispidula. 
Stamina margin! ^ubi calycis inserts^ ejiftdcnri liicinKs breviora; sex laciniis altcrnantia 
longiura et praecociora : FilamenXa sabulata crecto-conniventia glabra purpurasceiitia : 
AnthertB conniventes subrotundee didymie, lobis appositis purpurascentibus longitudina- 
liter dehiscentibus, connectivo subgloboso fungoso cclluloso albo adnatis : Pollen flavum, 
Pistilla 6 approximata^ staminibus minoribus breviora : Ovana cum laciniis pei ianthii 
alternantia subovata parum compressa glabra, margine ventrali truncato dorsali rotundato, 
monosperma ; Ovulo erecto, magnitudine fere loculi et intra testam membranaceam con- 
tinente sacculum magnitudin? cavijatis testae, pendulum : terminals teretiusculi: 

Stigmata simpiicla. FasCiculus laxus albus villorym centrum receptaculi intra ovaria 
occupat. 

« 

Oha. Cephalotus'haVbeen referred by its discoverer Labillardiere to 
Rosaceee, to ^hich, notwithstanding its coloured calyx and the absence of 
petals, at seems to have the nearest affinity ; a knowledge of the fruit, how- 
ever, is wanting to determine absolutely its place in the natural method. 
From the structure of its ovuliim, even in the unimpregnated slate, I enter- 
tain no doubt that the radicule of the Embryo points to the umbilicus ‘of 
the seed and therefore downwards ; a circumstance jin which it would 
VOL. n. ' 4 H 
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differ from the grater part, but fiedm ell the Rosacec f /Vpd in oth» 
respects it does not appear to beking 
hitherto proposed. 

In ^lie structure of its Ascidia it agrees ^th Nepenthes, with which, 
however, it has no other point of resemblance. 

The Ascidia or Pitchers of Ccphalotus were observed to be in gene- 
ral neai4y half filled with a watery fluid, in whiqh great numbers of a 
small species of Aut were frequently found drowned. This fluid, which 
had a slightly sweet taste, may possibly be in part a secretion of the Pitcher 
itself, but more probably consists merely of rain-water received and pre- , 
served in it. The lid of the Pitcher in the full grown state was*found 
either accurately closing its mouth or having an erect position and there- 
fore leaving it entirely open ; and it is not unlikely that the position of the 
lid is determined by the state of the atmosphere, or even by other external 
causes. 


ANTIARIS. 

Ord» Nat. Urtkete, inter Brosimipn et Olm^uun. 

Syst. Linn. Munceda Tetrandria 

Char. Gen. Masc. invohemm mnltiflorum, basi orbiculata florifera, 
apice mullifido. Calyx 4-ph. iStom. 4 . 

Fem. Imolucrum unifloriim, urceolatum, apice multifidum. Calyx o. 
Ovarium cum involncro cobserens, monospermum, ovulo pendulo. 
Stylus bipartitus. Drupa ex involncro aucto formata. Seiaen exal- 
buminosum. Embryonis ;radicula supera. 

Antiakis macrophyela. Tab. 5. 

A shruh or very small tree observed in barren stony places, on tbe shores of the 
Company's Islands, adjacent to Arnhem's Land, on the North coast of lltcw Holland, in 
about 12° S. lat. ; bearing both flowers and lipc fruit in February ISOS. 

£>£SC. Frutex orgyalis ramosissimus glaber lactescens. Hamuli teretes. Folia 
alterna, petiolata, sti|Hdaia, ohionga raim brevi ac^umine, basi iiisquali subcordata,'gla- 
berrima uitegerrinm c( riacea, snprd nigro-viridta nitida subtus virid>ora, venis fere rect- 
angulis juxta margjuienpandstumozantibus, venuiis diyaricatis, dnui sex uncias tonga ulna 
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trcA uncius lata. * Petioli teretiascali cinerascentes semumclales. Stipula intrafoliaeea 
coiMupIIci^tH lanceulata acundijiata foliacea. PedmcuU axillares solitarii, brevisslini, . aft* 
drogyni, pcdicellia 6>8 alternls, inGmo fengineo prscociore, reliquis roasculis. Masc. ' 
Jhvolucrum subcyathlforme i^e multifido, laciniis iinbricatis acutis ciliatls conni- 
veotibus, demum expinsoqa erbiculare roarginibus reflexis, diametrb quinquflinearl. 
Ptoseuli numerosi densb coofaifti sessiles. CaJ^x 4-ph. foUoHs subspathulatis apice eon> 
niventibus. Corolla o. Anih^ bilociilares : album. Nullum rudimtintum pistilli. 

Fem. Involucrum uuiflonlEia ovatum pamtm glabram virldti apice muhifidum, 
laciniis nutnerosis lanceolalis ciliatis conniventibus, ounnullisque dorsalilius sparsis 
similibus. Calyx o. Stamina o. Ovarium accretum etinclusum ventre invulurri, mono- 
spermum, ovulo pendulo: Stylus profundi biddus, lac^ iis filif )imib>.;8 elongati albicaa* 
tibus glabris : Stigmata acuta. Dmpa ex iuvolucro nucto cfllir ; atum, o alis abra, 
magnitudineqiruni domestic! niinoris, nigro-sanguinea, substantia carnosa crass lactcs- 
cente intus flavicante, lactc albo ; putainine ovato crusta' e.i tenaci lievi fuscu. Inlegu- 
mentum seminis pneter putamen nullum, ^ilbumm oul'ura. Embrt/o dicot ledou' us 
albus : Cotyledones maximse amygdalino'Carnoste ovatie plaoo-coavexie : Jiadicula su> 
pcra brevissima. 

Obs. When^ collected and described this plant on tbe north coast of 
New Holland, I had no reason to suppose it had any affinity to -the Upas 
Andar or PoiWn tree of JavaJ of which the first satisfactory account has l*een 
since published by Mr. Lcschenayltf There ban however be no doubt’that 
the plant of New Holland* belongs to the same genus with Antiarls toxic aria 
of that author,* notwithstanding some diffcre ce I elween our accounts 
of the structure of the male flowers; with respect to w! ich I have m y «o 
observe tjiat my description was taken from living plants, and 1 consi 1 r ,ts 
correctness to be very much confir med by the figure, whicli was afttir- 
wards made. front dried specimens, by Mr. Biucr, wiio was unacqituiutcd 
with my observations. * Antiaris evidently ,l»elongs to Urticcaj, and in 
a natural series will «tand between Bros>mum of Swartz and Olmedia, of 
Flora Peruviana/ agreeing with the latter lu the structure of its male flowers, 
and more nearly resembling the former in its female flowers and ii uii. 


* AimaUs du mus, 16 . p, 478 , t. 22, 
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FRANKLANDIA. 

Ord. Nat. Proteacete. 

Sys'. L!nn. Tetrandria Mmtop/ma. 

CnAti. Gen. Perianthium hypocratoriforrae: Am&o <]uadripar]:ito deciduo, 
aestivatione itiduplicata: tubo persistent!. Antheree inclusse, perian- 
tbio accretae. Squama 4, perigynse, in vaginam 4>i]dam connatse. 
Ovarium monospcrmum. Caryopsis fusiformis pedicellata, apice 
dilatalo papposo. 

FbANKLANOIA FUCIFOLIA, Tab. 6. 

Franklandia fiicifulia, Linn. soc. transact. 10, p. 157- Prdr.Jt. not>. holl.SJO. 

In moist heaths near the shores of King George’s Simnd, on tlie South west coast of 
New Holland^ found in flower and with ripe seed in December, 1901, 

DESC. Frutcx erectus ramosus 2-3 pedes altus glaher, gl^dulis pustuliformibus 
aurantiacis utulique conspersus. Rami teretes striati, epidermide*tenui fcinerca* Folia 
alterna triiincialiH filiformia, basi perspatium semunciale indivisa, dein dichotoma, lacinia- 
rum apicibus fastigiatis, uUimflc dichotomise ramulo alfero bifido altero simpliei. Spictt 
axillares solilarise simplicissimae r^tras pcduncillatie erectee, foliis pariyrn longiores : pedi*^ 
cellis alternis basi unibracteatis : bra>ct€a ovata obtusa coocava sesquilineam longa,* post 
lapsum peranthii fructiferi persistenti. Perianthium luteum fere biunciulc, extus con- 
spersum pustulis rufesccntibus : Ungues in tubum cylindraccam cobierentes, extra medium 
pappo caryopsidis expandenti solubiles et decidui; inferne arctius connat! indurati persis- 
tentes : Lamina tubo breviores, aequales lanceolate, disco piano, marginibus adscendentl- 
bus parum undulatis vividiusque coloratis, sub aestivatione induplicatis. Stamina 4, 
inclusa, antherarum apicibus faucem semiclaudcntibus:«'/t7amen^a medio tubo perlan- 
thii quasi inserta, laciniis opposita «et iisdem longitudinaliter'arcte cohserentia : jtnthera 
lineares dimidio superiore iilamenti in mucfonulum ultro producti adnatie, loculis appositis 
longitudinaliter dehiscentibus : PoUm flavum subglobosum onsoletisf im^ trigonum laeve. 
Vaginula dimidio inferiore tub! perianthli arctisslme adnata, ita ut quasi ad eandem alti- 
tudinem ac filamenta inserta, supern^ soluta quadridentata, demum incifScenti caryopsidi 
quadriflda, laciniis subulato-lincaribus cum staminibus alternantibus. Ovariui^ teretius- 
culum, monospcrmum : dimidio inferiore barbato pilis strictis copiosis, tenuiore et in 
pedicellum sensim angustato: superiore fusiform! glabro striato: apice coronatum Pappo 
sessili capillari e pilis strictis acutis ferrmato, ipsui^ ovarium aliquoties superante. Stylus 
filifonnj<s ereciusaltitudine staminum laoatus apice glabro. Stigma turbinatum indivisum 
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glabrum, epice depresso. Cari/opsis Crustacea, dimidio inferiore persistent! indurate tubi 
^riant^^ii inclusa, striata apjce dilatatain vaginulambrevem subcyathiforoiam extus pappi- 
geram intus glabram. Semen fusiforme, mgrubrana propria tenuissiraa apice chalaza fusca 
insignita. JSmi&ryoerectussubcylindraceusalbus: CotyZecfones brevissimae 

semiorbiculatae: Radimla maxima elongato-turbinata teres acuta : Plumula inconspicua. 
• 

Obs. Franklandia, though evidently belonging to Proteacex, differs 
from the whole of that family in at lesist three points of structure, any 
one of whicli may equally be assumed as the essential character of the 
gpnus ; namely, in the antherae being fixed through their whole length to 
the laciniic of tho perianthinm ; in the squamae w'hich alternate with the 
stamina so intimately cohering at their base with the lower half of the 
calyx that they appear to originate from its upper part; and in the iuduplicate 
sestivatioN of the laminae of the hypocrateriform perianthium. In this last 
respect the genus presents an exception to what I had formerly considered 
as one of the most constant distinguishing characters of the order ; it does 
not however so materially invalidate this character as a change to any 
other kind of aestivation would have done; the induplicatc and valvular 
modes pas|ing into each other, merely by an abstraction or addition of the 
.elevated margins of the laciniae. Instances of the abstraction of these 
elevated margins, in ordecs wl»re they are generally present, are met with 
in Goodenoviae and C^onvolvulaceae, and an instance of their addition as 
in Franklandia occurs, though less obviously, in Chuquiragsi, a genus 
belonging to Composite, in which family the valvular aestivation is as 
general as in Proleaccae. 

The aestivation of Franklandia may be adduced in support of that 
opinion which considers' the floral envelope of Proteacem as corolla rather 
than calyx; there being, 1 believe, no instance of a similar aestivation in 
a genuine calyx, ‘ujiless that of Nyctagines be regarded as such: but 
a stronger ar^tument- for, this envelope being really calyx is afforded also 
by Franklaiidia, in' which the transition* from the footstalk to the perian- 
thium is so gradual as to be extertially imperceptible, and is not marked 
either by any change or interrujition of the surface. 

The apparently similar origin in Franklandia of the stamina and squamae 
affords an argument, in additi^i to what 1 have formerly stated*, for oon- 

• jDinn. hoc. transact. 10. p. I3!)i 
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li^dering the latter ib* iMirren filaments ; we may Ibeiefore expect to find 
e^ndrous genemf bejongiog to this fiimily. While the pemRten<je and 
iDduratiqi|^t8i^^l||wef halfef the perianthium in this genus, and the peri- 
gynous origfi|^f t||b sqname, 'sVhich in other genera of the order are hypo- 
gynous, rew^lt W iinprobal^ that plants may here&fter be discovered 
having a h'bsolu||ly,eo’bcriiig which n^erthoieis 4| 

may be necessary to refer to Proteaceee. ' ** 

Eiaagne€B, in wh|||^ the tendency to cohfision of the 
rium is still more o||||^ ths^ hi Franklandia, approacli 
Proteacese in most resj|>ect8, and the singlejf difi^ence in firadtiftcb|ieQ 
between these two orders, consialing in th^st||isi]iM being |>pposite to the 
laciniae of the calyx is^the hdtor and alternating ^Ith theih in tl|e ^oriu^> 
is not an insupendde icibjeerion to their union ; for Drapftes, wtiich ew« 
dently belongs to ifhymelese, has, in opposition to the rest of that mder, 
its stamina alternating with the divisions of the perial^hium. 


SYNAPHBA. 

•yri-Hl$,Pr9tmrtA 

Linn. IVUumia Mtmogyniet. 

Gen. tubulosui 

’.didyma cum 

in ^vaglnam ^ocularetn, lobis ploaipht yicii 
^9”^ filamento svpbfl^# 

SYMrAllimA DILj|<SiTA. Tab. 7. 

fddiifi spice dilatatis trUohis: lo^pRtl^- det^^j 
T -Ltnn. soc. tramac^^ p.'XbG. 

yriCliiiiiltililiwilin r<4ticulatuai. Smith in Jhe» iCycli>M/^.\ 

^ilTf •• ' 

la rT||rmllBilten situations, near the filpes of 1$% ; 
fiHba^d fta idH becembfr. loOl. 


i! Anthera tree, 
tie prinio cohsrens 
loculum unicum 
Innnatum. * Nux. 


olis spifisque villosis, 
I tisn. iioU* 37 0 * 



fiettfus procumbent tera^^ eras 
itoque appresso cinerdj^ 
side attenusti^ *PP‘> 



I’t Sound; gatheredln* 

• P 

Inn, subramosus, villis 
ingato>petiolata, ad8eeii> 
Ic^ incisis, aegmentis 
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fero. Anthera mobilis ovata membraQacea purpurascens apice semibifido, unilocularis, 
aj^cem calumnee incumbcns.' Massee PoUuds 4, per paria cohcerentes, farioacece, apb-i*, 
bus afRxee glandulae communi emarginaturatn stigmatis operieuti. Ovariu%'. oblongum : 
Stylus cum basi coIumn«econferrutninatus V<9^j'ma«olutum, horizontule subrotundum, 

antice concavum, apice«|)lica duplici coarctatum, aniherea subparallelum. • 

• 

Obs. The three species of which this genus at present consists agree 
in their anthera being unilocular after bursting, in the singular relative 
proportions of the parts of the perianthiutt, and in habit ; but in some 
points, generally of importance in tliis order of plants, they differ very 
remarkably, especially in the form of the labellum, which in one species is 
even furnished with a double calcar. Corysanthes may therefore be con- 
sidered as affordingi^a proof, and many others might be adduced, of the 
superior infporlance of certain modifications of the anthera to those of the 
labellum in Orchidete. 


AZOLLA. > 

Ord. Nat. Maniliaceae. , 

Syst. Linn. X^rypiogamia Filkes. 

Char. Gen. Flores monoici. 

Masc. Gemini, involucro clause monophyllo m^mbranaceo inclusi, (nunc 
solitarii femineum Stipantes), ovati, biloculares, membrana exterioro 
transversim dehiscenti : locttlo mperiore corpusculis 9 vel 6 angulatis, 
circii axin perforatum apice demum apertum insertis : loculo inferiore 
sphserico clauso, sub duplici membrana materia fluida (demuih* pul- 
verea?) replete. . 

Fem. In diversis nlis ejusdem frondis solitarii, (nunc masculo inferiore 
stipati) : h^vnludrum duplex, utrumque clausum mcmbranaceum : 
exterms marium simile* : interins ovatum, evalve ; inclndens Capsulas 
numcros^ evalves, 6 — 9-spermgs, affixas pedicellis enpillajibus e 
rec^ptaculo communi baseos involucri interioris ortis. Semtna angu- 
lata, radiculis exsertis. 

AiOLLA PINNATA. Tob. 10. 
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« 

Azolla frondc circamscriptione triangulari piiinata ct setnibipinnata : foliolis siipc* 
rioiibus papulosis, radicibus longitudinalUer pluinosis.*' Prodr, Jl. nao. ^11. Ibf. 

* 

In lakes and ponds, frequent within the limits of the colonjof Port Jackson. 

♦ 

DESC. Plantula natans, facie Jungerniannio;. Radices axillares solitarise per* 
pendiculares hyalinse, prime aspectu simplici8simie,pcr lentem plutnosse, nowllte calyptra 
glabra subulata tectm. Frons semuncialis: Harms distichis altemis appruximatis 
parallelis teretiuscuiis ; iniimis baud rarb piunatis ; suprriarlbus stepe instructis gem- 
mulis ramulorcim nonnullis axilhnibus teretibus. Folia alterna undiqiie iinbricata : 
in latere mperiore fnmdit trapezoideo-K>\rata, crassioscula cellulosa, viridia passim 
rubicunda, margine exteriore submembranaceo, supra coDvexiuscula papuloso-scabra, 
subtus Itevia : in latere injeriore tenuiora Issvia, sobconformia vix tamcn angulata. Peri- 
cheetia in stq)er6cie inferiore frondis, propc basin pinnae solitaria. 

Obs, Mr. Bauer's very satisfactory figure and the generic character 
already given, will ih a great measure supersede any farther description of 
the singulfur structure of this genus; on which, however, it appears neces- 
sary to subjoin a few remarks. * * < 

Admitting the parts of fructification to be t^curalely described, it is 
not easy to understand in what manner the male influence i.s communicated 
to the female organ. In one* instance \.he turbid fluid, wlych usually fills 
the cavity of llio lower^cell of the supposed male organ, was found con- 
verted into a powder, and it is not improMble that this change ultimately 
takes place in all cases where the organ attains perfection. This powder 
may be supposed either to be discharged by the lateral rupture of the 
double coat of the containing cell, or a communication may at length be 
openbd between this cell and the tubular axis, of the upper ciell, which, 
after the separation of its out,er membrane, is open at the top ; in this 
case the ejection of the pollen, or even of a fluid matter, may possibly be 
aided by the pressure or action of*the'angulqr solid betdies which sur- 
round this axis, and its disper/iion would, no doubt, be assisted by the 
increas^ surface of its divided apex« 

But whatever supposition may be formed respecting the oecaiomy of 
'this part, it appears to me that as it is found in a second species of the genus, 
and of essentially the same structure, though slightly modified, the angular 
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bodies of the upper cell being only six in number, there can remain little 
\[oub1»of its being really the male organ. 

The genus Azolla was fonnfied by Lamarck on specimens of the 
South American species entirely destituteSf fructification, the remains of 
which oply appeaflr to have been seen more recently by Willdenow, who 
describes it as a “ Capsida unilocularis pdysperma.” 

SBBBBfisaaeasBSflfe 

REFERENCES TO TAB. 10. 

Azolla pinnata« 

1 . Plant of tlie natural size. 

2 . magnified. % 

S. Leaves^ magnifiledo 

4. Male involucrumi containing two flowers^ magnified. 

5 . — . empty. 

6*. Two mule flow#rs». 

7. A male lluwer divided longitudinally* 

8 . j— deprivoAof its Calyptra^ 9. 

10 . Lower cell of a male flower* 

11 and 12 . Difibrent views of the contents of the flpper cell. 
iS. Longitudinal section of the upper cell* 

14. Inner female involucrum* 

15. Capsules, with their footstalks arising from the base of the inirolucr 
16'* A capsule inure highly magnified* 

17 . ■■■..• ' .■ . opened transversely to show the position of the seeds* 

18 . empty. 

19. Seeds. . * 


THE END. 
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